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The First Electric Locomotive for the 
New York Central. 


A powerful high speed electric locomotive, designed 
and built for the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad by the General Electric Company and the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, was officially exhibited and 
tried at Schenectady, N. Y., last Saturday in the presence 
of the Electric Traction Commission of the railroad com- 
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General Electric multiple unit system of control, which 
allows two or more locomotives to be coupled together 
and operated from the leading cab as a single unit. Mo- 
tive power may, therefore, be easily increased for extra 
heavy trains, with no complication in operation and with 
only the usual train crew. A single electric locomotive 
will be able to maintain schedule time with a 450-ton 
train, and two locomotives will be coupled together for 
heavier trains. 

The locomotive consists of four driving axles on each 


—— a 





Fig. 2.—Side View and Longitudinal Section through the Trucks 


pany and its guests. This locomotive is the first of 30 
to 50 which will be built for use near the New York 
terminal to haul through passenger trains up to 875 
tons in weight at a maximum speed of 60 to 65 miles an 
hour. The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company is now electrically equipping the main line 
from the Grand Central Station to Croton, a distance 
of 34 miles, and the Harlem division as far as White 
Plains, 24 miles. It is the intention to handle all the 
traffic within these limits by electric locomotives. 

The locomotives will be operated under the Sprague- 


of which is mounted without intermediate gearing the 
armature of an electric motor having a normal rating 
of 550 horse-power. The total rated capacity of the loco- 
motive is 2200 horse-power, although for short periods 
a considerably greater power may be developed, making 
it more powerful than the largest steam locomotive in 
existence. 

Hitherto gearless locomotives have been built with 
the armatures of the electric motors mounted on quills 
and spring suspended from the driving wheels. In the 
new locomotive the use of spring suspended quills is 
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dispensed with, the armature being mounted rigidly upon 
the axle, thus reducing the bearings to those of the pony 
trucks and the main journals, all of which are outside 
of the driving wheels. The motor has two poles with 
nearly flat faces, so as to permit a large relative vertical 
movement between armature and poles as the latter 
move up and down with the riding of the frame upon the 
springs. 

A longitudinal section of 
shown in Fig. 2. 


the locomotive frame is 
The main frame is of cast steel and 


Fig. 3.—One of the Armature-Axle Units. 
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Fig. 4 Controller with Cover Removed, Showing the interior 


Mechanism. 


serves also as part of the magnetic circuit of the electric 
motors. It will be seen that the motors are arranged 
in tandem. The end pole pieces are cast as part of the end 
frames, and the double pole pieces between the armatures 
are carried by heavy steel transoms bolted to the side 
frame and forming part of the magnetic circuit, as well 
as cross braces for the truck. The field coils are wound 
upon metal spools, which are bolted upon the pole pieces. 
Proper distribution and division of the weight of the 
locomotive upon the axles has been accomplished by 
suspending the main frame and superstructure from a 
system of half elliptic springs and equalizing levers of 
forged steel, the whole being so arranged as to cross 
equalize the load and to furnish three points of support. 
This construction, besides being strong and simple in 
design, greatly facilitates repairs anc renewals, as an 
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armature with its wheels and axle may be removed by 
lowering the complete element, shown in Fig. 3, with- 
out disturbing the fields or any other part of the loco- 
motive. All parts are readily accessible for inspection 
and cleaning. 

The brush holders are mounted on insulated supports 
attached to the spring saddle over the axle journal, thus 
maintaining a fixed position in relation to the commuta- 
tor. These brush holders are adjustable to allow for 
wear of the commutator and journal bearings. 

The pony trucks are of the radial type and are pivoted 
by means of radius bars to the end frame of the main 
truck. The frame of the locomotive immediately above the 
trucks is supported by means of suitable links, so that 
the truck is free to swing about its center and is self 
centering on a straight track. This uesign is similar to 
the standard construction adopted by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company for its steam 
locomotives. 

The dead weight on the axle is not materially greater 
than is customary with steam locomotives, and in addi- 
tion there is no unbalanced weight to produce vibra- 
tion, with attendant injuries to traek and road bed con- 
struction. The actual reduction in the expense of main- 
taining the rails and road bed, due to the absence of 
pounding and rolling, will effect an important saving. 

The superstructure consists of a central cab for the 
operator containing master controllers, engineer’s valves 

















Sack View of Controller with Fuses Exposed and 
Showing Cut Out Switches. 


and switches and valves for operating. sanding, whistling 
and bell ringing devices. This apparatus is in duplicate, 
one set on each side of the cab, and is arranged so as 
to be manipulated from the operator’s seat, while at the 
same time a practically unobstructed view to front and 
rear may be obtained from the windows. The air gauge, 
meters, &c., are located within view of the driver. There 
is a central corridor extending through the cab, giving 
access from the locomotive to the cars behind, and the 
contactors, rheostats and reversers are arranged along 
the sides of these corridors in boxes of sheet steel, which 
are sheathed on the inside with fire proof insulating 
material. All of these appliances are, therefore, easily 
accessible for repairs or inspection. 

The control system permits three running connections 
—namely, four motors in series, two groups of two in 
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parallel series and all four motors in parallel. The 
motor reverser, contactors, rheostats and other control- 
ling appliances are all of the Sprague-General Electric 
multiple unit type. The master controller, shown in 
Figs. 4 and 5, is fitted with a special operating lever 
about 24 inches long and capable of being moved through 
an angle of about 75 degrees. <A current limiting device 


is provided in the master controller, consisting of a fric- 
operated by an 


tion clutch electric magnet, which is 
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Starting Test. 


energized by the current passing through one of the mo- 
tors. When the current exceeds a predetermined amount 
the cylinder cannot be rotated further until the current 
has fallen sufficiently to allow the relay to drop. As 
long as the current does not exceed the desired limit 
the automatic feature is not in operation. 

In the operator’s cab there is placed a General Elec- 
tric motor driven air. compressor having a capacity of 
7 cubic feet of free air per minute and consisting of 
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THE 1'2ON AGE 
Fig. 7.—Preliminary Speed Run No. 1.—EKight-Car Train, 336 
Tons ; Locomotive, 95 Tons; Total, 431 Tons. 


a twin vertical cylinder compressor driven by two 600- 
volt direct current series motors. The compressor is 
controlled by a governor which automatically cuts the 
motors in and out of circuit when the air pressure falls 
below 125 pounds or rises above 135 pounds. A reduc- 
tion in air pressure sufficient to actuate any governor 
simultaneously starts up the air compressors in both 
locomotives when running double headed, and likewise 
when the air pressure has been raised and any one air 
compressor is closed down the other will be cut out of 
service. 

Current is taken from the third rail by multiple con- 
tact spring actuated shoes, whose supports are carried 
on channel irons attached to the journal box. There are 
four of these shoes on each side of the locomotive. In 
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terminal yards where there are many switches and cross- 
ings and at grade crossings an overhead construction is 
necessary. Additional contacts are therefore mounted 
on the top of the locomotive for taking current when the 
locomotive is passing over these points. This device 
may be raised and lowered by air pressure controlled 
from the engineer’s cab. A magnetic ribbon fuse is 
placed in circuit with each shoe and overhead contact 
device as a protection in case of accidental short circuit. 


300 3200 80 
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Fig. 8 Preliminary Speed Run No. 2.—Four-Car Train, 170 
Tens; Locomotive, 95 Tons; Total, 265 Tons. 
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Voltage, 600. 


It is the intention to make ccmplete preliminary tests 
and trials on these locomotives under all conditions like- 
ly to obtain in service operation. For this purpose the 
New York Central Company has set aside a 6-mile stretch 
of track on its main line between Schenectady and Hoff- 
mans and equipped it with a standard third-rail construc- 
tion. The track is practically straight and ballasted so as to- 
permit attaining a maximum speed of 70 to 80 miles an 
hour. 

Power for operating the locomotive is furnished by 
the General Electric Company, and for this purpose there 
has been installed in the new power house at the Schenec- 
tady plant a 2000-kw., three-phase, 25-cycle Curtis turbo- 
generator delivering 11,000 volts to the line. A special 
high tension transmission line has been constructe® 
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from the power station for a distance of 5 miles to the 
Substation at Wyatts. This substation contains a 1500- 
kw., 650-volt, 25-cycle rotary converter, with necessary 
static transformers for reducing the line potential from 
11,000 to 460 volts, and a switchboard, consisting of a 
600-volt direct current rotary converter panel, an alter- 
nating current starting panel and a high tension panel 
with an electrically operated type H oil switch. The 
rotary converter is self starting from the alternating 
current end, thus requiring no synchronizing devices or 
other complications when throwing the machine into 
service. The step down transformers are provided with 
taps giving one-third, two-thirds and full voltage for 
starting the rotary converter, these voltages being ap- 
plied successively by means of double throw lever 
switches. The machine starts freely and easily without 
sparking and without drawing more than full load cur- 
rent from the line. This power station, transmission 
line, substation equipment and 6 miles of track is un- 
doubtedly the most complete testing plant ever provided 
for trial of electric railroad motive power, and with the 
facilities afforded, in addition to testing the new loco- 
motives, much interesting and valuable electric railroad 
information will unquestionably be obtained. 


The general dimensions and data of the locomotive 
are as follows: 


es ee 95 tons. 
TE nt iks on kneteoeccakdkéane taste ceed 69 tons. 
i a a aaa 6 acl 13 feet. 
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ee ee 37 feet. 
UII isSinns Ae bam add 0 wibUhin OPER ke kedeRhae 10 feet. 
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SE MIS BE ig issn Kee me bib bod akaeees 44 inches. 
Diameter of pony truck wheels.................00.. 36 inches. 
ce ee ee Ie nee 8.5 inches. 
Normal rated horse-power of locomotive................ 2,200 
Dey IIL ks idiod Saws buuccnbesace sss e cee 
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es ey a so. 6.0 ick kendo babe ee 3,050 amperes. 
Maximum full load current..................6. 4,300 amperes. 
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Since only a portion of the track to be used for test- 
ing is yet available, no complete locomotive tests have 
been made. There has been installed in the cab a full 
set of recording instruments, and records have been ob- 
tained of some of the preliminary runs made to test the 
bearings and running qualities of the locomotive. Al- 
though these records will be superseded by careful tests 
made on the full length of track, bonded and with suffi- 
cient feeders supplied to minimize the drop, they indicate 
in a general way what may be expected of the locomotive 
running in regular service. Curve sheets are shown in 
Fig. 6, giving speed, current input and voltage at the 
locomotive, all on a time basis, with an eight-car train 
weighing 336 tons and a four-car train weighing 170 tons, 
both exclusive of locomotive. The total weight of train, 
including locomotive and passengers, was 431 tons and 
265 tons for the eight-car and four-car trains respectively. 
Two sets of curves of running tests reaching as high a 
maximum speed as possible with the length of track 
available are given in Fig. 7. The maximum speeds 
reached were 63 miles per hour with an eight-car train 
and 72 with a four-car train. It will be noted that the 
trains were still accelerating at these speeds, but the 
length of track so far equipped did not permit attaining 
higher speeds. 

The New York Central locomotives are not designed 
for abnormally high speeds at intervals but rather to 
obtain a high average schedule, due to their ability to 
accelerate more rapidly than is possible with the present 
steam locomotives. In the starting tests a speed of 30 
miles per hour was reached in 60 seconds with an eight- 
car train weighing, including the locomotive, 431 tons, 
corresponding to an acceleration of % mile per hour per 
second. During certain periods of the acceleration the 
increase in speed amounted to 0.6 mile per hour per 
second, calling for a tractive effort of approximately 
27,000 pounds developed at the rim of the locomotive 
drivers. This value was somewhat exceeded with the 
four-car train, where a momentary input of 4200 amperes 
developed a tractive effort of 31,000 pounds at the drivers 
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with a coefficient of traction of 22.5 per cent. of weight 
on drivers. The average rate of acceleration with the 
four-car train, weighing, including the locomotive, 265 
tons, was 30 miles in 37% seconds, or 0.8 mile per hour 
per second, calling for an average tractive effort of 22,000 
pounds. 

The maximum input recorded, 4200 amperes at 460 
volts, or 19385 kw., gives an output of the motors of 
2200 horse-power available at the wheel. With 4200 
amperes and a maintained potential of 600 volts there 
would have been an input to the locomotive of 2520 kw., 
corresponding to 2870 horse-power output of the motors. 
This output is secured without in any way exceeding the 
safe commutation limit of the motors and with a co- 
efficient of traction of only 22.5 per cent. of the weight 
upon the drivers, thus placing this electric locomotive 
in advance of any steam locomotive yet built. No 
service capacity temperature runs have been made as 
yet, and the preliminary tests have not shown any warm- 
ing up of the motors sufficient to occasion taking ther- 
mometer readings. 

Throughout both the starting and running tests the 
electric locomotive showed its remarkable steadiness in 
running, a distinct contrast in this respect to the steam 
locomotive, especially should the latter be forced to per- 
form the work here shown to be accomplished by the 
electric locomotive. The elimination of gear and bearing 
losses increases the efficiency of the locomotive. Refer- 
ence to the motor characteristics shows a maximum 
efficiency of approximately 98 per cent., this value being 
fully 4 per cent. better than possible with motors of the 
geared type. This gain is especially noticeable at the 
high speeds, the efficiency curve remaining above 90 per 
cent. even at the free running speed of the locomotive 
alone, in contrast to the 85 per cent. or less which would 
be a good showing for a locomotive provided with geared 
motors. The simple construction and high efficiency 
made possible with this design of gearless motor, together 
with.the minimum cost of repairs attending such a con- 
struction, make the direct current gearless motor type 
of locomotive a distinct forward step in electric loco- 
motive construction. 

The Electric Traction Commission of the New York 
Central road, consisting of Fifth Vice-President William 
J. Wilgus, John F. Deems, Bion J. Arnold, Frank J. 
Sprague, George Gibbs and Edwin B. Katte, under which 
the formal test was made, had a party of guests occupying 
a special train of seven cars, which included a large num- 
ber of officers of other railroad companies interested in 
electrical traction. 

The American Locomotive Company was represented 
by T. A. Sague, vice-president; W. Dalton, chief en- 
gineer; James McNaughton, general superintendent, and 
F. J. Cole, mechanical engineer. 
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The Carnegie Library at Duquesne, Pa., where the 
Duquesne Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Company 
is located, was formally dedicated on Saturday evening, 
November 12. The building was presented to the people 
of Duquesne by Thomas Morrison, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, and who repre- 
sented Andrew Carnegie, who was unable to be present. 
Among those present at the dedication were Charles M. 
Schwab, former president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; A. C. Dinkey, president, and W. W. Blackburn, 
secretary of the Carnegie Steel Company. The Duquesne 
Library has been opened for about five months, but was 
not formally dedicated. The building is said to have cost 
about $300,000, contributed by Andrew Carnegie. 


Edward C. Smith, 506 Commonwealth Trust Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., advises us that he is exclusive agent 
for the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company in St. 
Louis territory, which embraces the district lying from 
the Indiana western boundary to the Pacific Coast. An 
item published in our issue for November 3 relative to the 

, agencies of Robert Field, Cincinnati, is regarded as open 
to the inference that he is agent for the sale of Sloss- 
Sheffield iron in St. Louis territory. 
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The Battle Ship New Jersey Launched. 


The United States battle ship New Jersey, built by 
the Fore River Shipbuilding Company, was successfully 
launched November 10, at Quincy, Mass., in the presence of 
the Governors of New Jersey and Massachusetts, ex- 
Secretary of the Navy John D. Long and many distin- 
guished guests. She is a sister ship of the Virginia, Ne- 
braska and Georgia and was authorized in February, 
1902. The new battle ship is a twin screw vessel and is 
built for a speed of 19 knots, the indicated horse-power 
of her triple expansion engines being 19,000. The gen- 
eral dimensions and chief characteristics of the vessel 
are as follows: 


mengits om leah. weser Beiiss cies ci ces us cpaeenees 435 feet. 
Breadth, extreme, 2t load water line......... 76 feet 2% inches. 
Tela) Gieplkcoment, Ghee! < oo: <. «occu. . cclkavease 14,948 tons. 
Mean draft at trial displacement, about........23 feet 9 inches. 


Greatest. dvatt, fall load, about... ..........seeanenees 26 feet 

The New Jersey will carry four 12-inch guns, mounted 
by pairs in balanced turrets, one forward of the super- 
structure and the other aft, and each having a total are 
of train of 270 degrees. Of the eight 8-inch guns which 
will be carried, four will be mounted by pairs in tur- 
rets, superposed upon the 12-inch turrets, and four in 
two broadside turrets, slightly forward of amidships. 
There will be a broadside battery on the gun deck of 
12 6-inch rapid fire guns, six on each side. The secondary 
battery will consist of 12 3-inch rapid fire guns, 12 
3-pounder semiautomatic guns, eight 1-pounder heavy 
automatic guns, two machine guns and six Colt auto- 
matic guns. She will also be fitted with submerged tor- 
pedo tubes. 

The New Jersey is provided with a complete water 
line belt of armor, 8 feet in width amidships, 11 
inches thick at the top and 8 inches at the bottom, 
tapering to a uniform thickness of 4 inches at the 
ends of the vessel. She also has a casemate armored belt 
extending over about 245 feet of her length, of a uniform 
thickness of 6 inches, rising from the top of the main 
belt to the upper or main deck, joined at its after end 
to the barbette of the 12-inch turret by a 6-inch armored 
bulkhead and having at its forward end an armored 
bulkhead of 6-inch thickness extending from side to side, 
thus forming a citadel or redoubt within which the 6- 
inch guns will be mounted. Within this citadel or re- 
doubt and extending from the forward turret to the after 
turret light armor, 14% and 2% inches in thickness, will 
form subdivisions of the gun inclosures, thoroughly pro- 
tecting the gun crews from flying splinters and fragments 
of bursting shells. 

The applications of electricity on board this vessel 
and the others of her class are very much wider than 
in the case of any other battle ships in existence, with 
the possible exception of the Kearsarge and Kentucky. 
All of the turrets have electrical turning gear, and the 
ammunition hoists, blowers to the turrets and general 
ventilation, the general workshop, and practically all 
of the auxiliaries, outside of the engineers’ department 
and excepting capstan and stearing gear, are to be elec- 
trically driven. To provide for the power required for 
these purposes eight engines and dynamos will be in- 
stalled, mounted on combination bed plates, two having 
a rated output of 1250 amperes at 125 volts, and six with 
62.5 amperes at 125 volts. 
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The Carnegie Steel Railroad Tie.—In The Iron Age 
of November 3 mention was made of the fact that the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, had secured a con- 
tract from the New York Central Railroad for 7000 steel 
railroad ties, and from the Lake Shore for 5000. More 
railroads are thus adopting steel ties, it having been 
conclusively proved that while the initial cost is higher 
than for the wooden ties, the long life of the steel tie and 
its compactness more than offset the cost of the wooden 
tie. The Bessemer Railroad, which is controlled by the 
Carnegie Steel Company, has been using steel ties for 
four or five years with most satisfactory results. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad has steel ties on several sections 
and curves, and the Lake Shore is making some severe 
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tests in and near Chicago, while the Baltimore & Ohio 
and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie roads are also working along 
the same lines. Indications are that within the near fu- 
ture steel ties will be very generally adopted by the lead- 
ing railroads, which will mean a greatly increased con- 


sumption of steel. 
+» oe__- 


Three New Multiple Spindle Sensitive Drills. 


The demand for sensitive drill presses that are capa- 
ble of using drills made of the new high speed tool steel 
has lately been given serious consideration by the build- 
ers of this class of tool. The machines shown in the ac- 





Fig. 1—The Fenn-Sadler Two-Spindle Drill. 


companying illustrations were all designed with the end 
in view of meeting this particular requirement. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a two-spindle drill made by the 
Fenn-Sadler Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., espe 
cially intended for manufacturing purposes, though it 
may also be used to advantage in the toolroom. It is 
guaranteed to drill %inch holes at full lever pressure, 
and will do effective work with drills of larger diameter. 
It is rigidly constructed to receive much greater power 
than the ordinary sensitive drill press will stand as de- 
signed under conditions existing before the manufactur- 
ers of twist drills mastered the art of hardening the new 
steel after it had been fashioned into their product. 
With a main driving shaft speed of 200 revolutions per 
minute, spindle speeds of 200, 400 and 800 revolutions are 
obtained by means of a quick change speed device. The 
power from the horizontal driving shaft is transmitted 
to the vertical driving shaft through a sliding cone of 
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three gears on an intermediate shaft which is actuated 
through bevel gears from the horizontal shaft. 
cone slides to mesh any one of its three gears with a cor- 
responding gear on the vertical shaft, each producing a 
different speed ; or it may rest in one of two neutral posi- 





Fig. 2. 





Mig. 3 I> tail of the Dwight 


tions, the vertical shaft and the spindle remaining idle. 
The cone is operated by a lever, seen in the illustra- 


tion, at the side of the column on the gear case, just above, 


the level of the table. Any position of the cone is main- 
tained firmly by means of a slotted bar. Each spindle 
is operated independently of the other. A feature of the 
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machine is the arrangement by which the top columns 
may be swung in different positions, a great convenience 
at times, especially in jig work, as it is possible to drill 
holes at the time using the jig. The 
drill press, as shown, transmits its power from the ver- 


any two same 





The Dwight Slate Six-Spindle Sensitive Drill. 
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Slate Sensitive “r-li. 


tical shaft to the spindle by chain and sprockets, but it 
is the company’s intention to replace this arrangement 
by a train of gears. Each spindle is counterbalanced 
by a spring which makes it sensitive enough to drill 
small holes. The travel of the spindle is 10 inches. 

The sensitive drill press shown in Figs, 2 and 8 is 
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manufactured by the Dwight Slate Machine Company, 
Hartford, Conn. It contains an improved automatic cam 
feed, together with a safety stop adjustment designed to 
operate when extra strain is thrown upon the feeding 
mechanism by hard spots in a casting, by the dulling of 
the tool or its slipping in the chuck, or through care- 
lessness on the part of the operator. Such a strain is 
likely to cause serious damage to the machine. 

The cam lever feed may be seen in Fig. 2, but will be 
better understood by reference to Fig. 3. The swing arm 
A is pivoted on bearing H, which is attached to the post, 
and on the swing arm is a roller, J, against which works 
the cam K. The roller is mounted on a fixed stud. The 
cam is of a form such that the first third or half of the 
depth to be cut and ihe feed is then 


is drilled quickly 





Fig. 4. 


The Barr Four-Spirdle Pri'l. 


reduced as the hole is nearly finished, so that the point is 
traveling slowly as it pricks through the completed hole. 
The arm may be locked in any position in the ‘l-slotted 
front, thus regulating the throw; the nearer the bottom 
of the arm the shorter the throw and consequently the 
shorter the travel of the drill spindle. Fine adjustments 
of the throw are obtained by means of the turnbuckle 
on the connecting rod C. There is no necessity of chang- 
ing the cams. The cams of the various spindles may be 
set in any relation one to another. 

The safety stop is in the lever arm D BE, 
made in two parts, hinged together, the lower member 
being locked to the pinion shaft and the upper member 
actuated by the connecting rod. The members are held 
together by an adjustment spring pin or latch, F, which 
locks into a recess on the cam shaped piece M attached 
to the lower member. The spring G has an adjusting 
screw by which the desired tension may be obtained. If 
overload occurs the upper member of the arm breaks con- 
nection and the cam may continue. to without 
actuating the drill spindle. The machine is designed pyri- 
marily for light drilling, 

The drill press shown in Fig. 4 is designed to do very 
heavy work with high speed tool steel drills and is manu- 
factured by H. G. Barr, Worcester. Mass. It is guar- 
anteed to drill simultaneously as many %-ineh holes 
as there are spindles, the machine being built with from 
two to six spindles. Both power and lever feed are pro- 
vided. While not intended fcr continuous with 


which is 


revolve 


work 
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larger than *%-inch drills, it will drill %-inch holes if 
required, and is perfectly suited for light work. 

Each spindle is independently driven from a cone 
pulley on the countershaft, affording three speeds. A 
314-inch belt is used on the tight and loose pulleys, a 
14-inch belt on the cones and a 14-inch belt on the 
spindle driving pulley. The ratio between the gear on 
the pulley stud, which is set back of the spindle, and 
that on the pulley is 1 to 2, this latter reduction being 
The machine 
for %-inch 
cone and the 
countershaft 


used to give increased power to the drill. 
nuust be run at its slowest spindle speed 
crilling. The belt power between the 
spindle is sufficient to allow any desired 
speed, the only requirement being that the ratio of speed 
between spindle and countershaft be maintained by 
always running at the slowest spindle speed. 

The feed rod, driven by and gear 
spindle, swings on a steel link, one end of which is at- 
tached to the feed rod bracket and the other end to the 
adjustable head. The feed rod may be swung back out 
cf mesh with the feed, in which position it is held by a 
flat spring under the stop lever. When in mesh the stop 
a hardened steel latch by a spiral 
The release is operated either 
ly hand or automatically by means of an adjustable 
Lleck dovetailed to the spindle rack. The 1-inch spindles 
nre provided with ball bearing thrust collars and have 
f-ineh traverse. They are counterbalanced for sensitive 
Grill work, The heads are adjustable and the tables are 
udjustable on the column by means of a crank through 
bevel gears and a screw working in a brass nut within 
the column. The spindles are bored with a No. 2 Morse 
taper. The same machine is provided without the reduc- 
ing gears between the spindle pulley and the spindle, 
this type being intended for drilling holes up to % inch 
with ordinary tool steel. 

iosceniehtion salad ela toatcnts 


Secrecy in Customs Reappraisements. 


worm from the 


lever is held against 
spring at its inner end. 


A determined attempt is to be made to secure a ruling 
on the question of secrecy in reappraisement, which has 
been raised by George Borgfeldt & Co., but which is being 
watched with intense interest by all importers. The 
facts in the case are as follows: , 

About two years ago Borgfeldt & Co. began to import 
large quantities of cheap hotel china ware from the 
Maestricht district of Holland. The domestic manufac- 
turers, who had until then controlled the market on goods 
of this class in this country, charged undervaluation, and 
as a result an investigation was made which led to the 
invoice values of Borgfeldt & Co.’s goods being advanced 
from 10 to 20 per cent. by the local appraiser. An ap- 
peal was taken to General Appraiser Sharretts, and at his 
request two independent investigations were made in 
Europe by special Treasury agents, which resulted in Mr. 
Sharretts sustaining Borgfeldt & Co.’s invoice values. 
The domestic manufacturers continued their agitation, 
however, with the result that the collector was ordered 
to appeal from the decision of Mr. Sharretts to a board 
of three general appraisers. The case was reheard by 
them, and on fresh testimony presented by the domestic 
interests the advance was sustained. This new testimony 
is what W. Wickham Smith, counsel for Borgfeldt & Co. 
is trying to obtain permission to inspect. 

It has always been the policy of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to keep secret the evidence presented to the general 
The Department 
(laims that only by doing so is it able to obtain the tes- 
(imony of importers against others in their own trade, 
and it has taken the position that to depart from this 
policy would be to cut itself off from the only source of 
information available as to market values. The import- 
ers Claim. however, that they are entitled to know what 
adduced against them is and to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against them. 

In the case in point it is alleged that the evidence on 
which the beard of three general appraisers finally sus- 
tuined the advance on Borgfeldt & Co.’s goods was fur- 
uished by an American who went to Holland and, it is 
stated, he represented himself to the manufacturers from 
whom Borgfeldt & Co. bought their goods as a merchant 
trem Manila, It is further said that he bought small 


uppraisers on reappraisement matters. 


the evicence 
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quantities of the goods, in fact only a dozen or so of each 
article, and was given prices very much higher than those 
obtained by Borgfeldt & Co. for 100-case lots. He was 
enabled to testify, however, that he had to pay more for 
the goods than the price at which they were invoiced to 
Borgfeldt & Co., and on this testimony it is claimed the 
values of the large importers were advanced. Such is 
the law, however, that even if Borgfeldt & Co. succeed in 
refuting the evidence they will not be able to recover 
the excess duties paid. They desire to see the evidence in 
order to be able to refute it on future importations. 
a 


Professor Howe on the Gayley Dry Blast. 





Prof. Henry M. Howe of Columbia University has 
made the following comments on the paper read by 
James Gayley before the Iron and Steel Institute, en- 
titled “The Application of Dry Air Blast to the Manufac- 
ture of Iron: ” 

The value of Mr. Gayley’s invention is so great that 
one can hardly rate it justly without danger of seeming 
theatrical. When we consider the greatness of the pig 
iron industry, even the minor advantages of his proc- 
ess, such as the saving of fine ore, the raising of the 
phosphorous limit of the ore and the better control over 
the sulphur and silicon contents of the pig iron, collect- 
ively are of enormous value; but, passing these by, the 
fuel economy reported fairly takes one’s breath. As- 
suming that the world’s annual output of pig iron is 
roughly 46,000,000 tons, and that it calls for ‘some 46,- 
000,000 tons of coke, representing some 66,000,000 tons 
of coal, Mr. Gayley’s saving of 20 per cent., as shown by 
his Exhibit VII, would correspond, if applied to all the 
furnaces of the world, to no less than 13,000,000 tons of 
coal per annum, or more than twice the total annual 
coal production of New South Wales, and more than half 
that of such important coal producers as Belgium and 
Russia. We hardly expect this invention to be used at 
every furnace at home and abroad; yet when we re- 
member to how great a proportion of all the furnaces of 
the world Neilson’s invention of the hot blast has been 
applied, we need not fear that any large fraction of the 
world’s furnaces will fail to adopt the dry blast sooner 
or later. 

His remark in his last paragraph but one, that the 
dry blast plant “started without a hitch and no difficul- 
ties have been developed in any direction,” will not great- 
ly surprise those familiar with his exploits. 

Refrigerating processes evidently have a great future. 
We need not here consider such obvious uses as cooling 
dwellings and factories in hot climates, though our fail- 
ure to do this will, to the future historian, stamp this 
age aS among the barbarous ones. But there is a use 
which is of interest to those of us who speculate as to 
the future of the iron industry. Not a few at this meet- 
ing have said with Burns: 

“And forward, though I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear.” 

At first sight it certainly may seem that the supply of 
iron ore, finite as it is and not reproduced like our ani- 
mal and vegetable supplies, will exhaust itself; not, in- 
deed, in our time nor that of our children, but long 
before the other great staple materials of industry, such 
as wood, the textile substances, animal and vegetable, 
breadstuffs, meat, and other foods. Yet on reflection this 
idea loses its force; for if the earth really is an enormous 
iron meteor with but a relatively thin crust of rock 
there is a supply of iron which should last long after the 
earth has ceased to be habitable. We depend upon the 
forests and green fields for our supply of oxygen (and 
of food) ; but when sun and earth shall have so far cooled 
that the ice caps, spreading out from either pole, finally 
meet at the HEquator, when mother earth, exhausted, 
draws together those icy curtains for her endless sleep, 
where will be the fields and forests to give us the breath 
of life? Will not our atmosphere then be one of nitrogen 
plus carbonic acid, and the earth a desert? 

But how are we to attack and reach this iron nucleus 
of the earth? Clearly through these refrigerating proc- 
esses. When man shall have exhausted the limited, and 
hence exhaustible, deposits of the earth’s crust, knowing 
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the vast central mass of iron beneath him he will be 
forced to find a means of freezing his way to it. 
——-_»4--o_______—- 


Chicago’s New Charter and Municipal 
Ownership. 


The city of Chicago is reaching a crisis in its munic- 
ipal affairs, and what is happening in Chicago is typical 
of the possible future of any great American city. At 
the last election the proposition was carried to amend 
the State Constitution so as to permit the granting of a 
special charter to Chicago. This charter, when granted, 
will give the city larger liberties than it now enjoys in 
the management of its own affairs, transferring from 
the State capital at Springfield to the Council Chamber 
at Chicago most of the future legislation for the city. 

Right at this juncture a persistent and very deter- 
mined force, bent on municipal ownership of the street 
railway lines, is asserting itself. This force, in the form 
of municipal ownership, referendum and other leagues, 
announces that all its efforts will be devoted to securing 
a clause in the new charter compelling, or at least author- 
izing, the acquirement by the city of the existing traction 
lines. The new charter will permit the bonding of the 
city in the sum of $100,000,000, about half of which will 
have to go to paying the debts of a dozen supplementary 
governing and taxing bodies which will be absorbed by 
the city, and the balance will be available for needed 
public improvements in the shape of extensions to the 
water, sewerage, school, street, park, electric lighting 
and other interests already owned by the city. The 
municipal ownership leagues insist that this surplus 
should at once be applied to the purchase of traction 
lines whose franchises make the purchase optional with 
the city, and®they argue that the earnings of these trac- 
tion lines will tore than provide for the other interests, 
and that the public will be rendered car service such as 
would be impossible with private ownership. They an- 
nounce that they will work for the defeat of any charter 
that “dées not ‘vouchsafe adequate provisions for the 
municipal ownership of traction lines and ultimately of 
other public utilities. 

Upon the outcome of this matter depends the placing 
or delay of millions of dollars’ worth of contracts for 
machinery, engines, boilers, pumps, street paving, sewers 
and other public improvements. 

+ oe 


The Steel Casting Trade Unsatisfactory. 


The Steel Founders’ Society, composed of a number 
of the largest steel casting plants in the country, which 
has its existence for the purpose of comparing notes and 
assisting in promoting the general interests of the steel 
foundry business, is just completing Its report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904. An examination of 
this report shows an unfortunate result for the year’s 
business. Comparing the last year with the preceding 
one in the output for the six months ending January 1, 
1904, there is a decline in volume of from 38 to 47 per 
cent. in the various plants, while for the last six months, 
or up to July 1, 1904, as compared to a similar period 
to July 1, 1908, there is a falling off in sales of from 
45 to 63 per cent. There has been practically no re- 
duction in the average rate of wages, and while there has 
been a decline in the cost of pig iron it is not in propor- 
tion to the decline in the prices of the finished material. 
It is the awkward condition of a decline in selling prices, a 
decline in output and proportionate increased fixed charges 
on one side, with only a small decline in the cost of pro- 
duction on the other, that accounts for the fact that dur- 
ing the year three or four steel casting plants were com- 
pelled to temporarily suspend operations, and four 
plants were obliged to discontinue manufacturing steel 
castings. The main office of the Steel Founders’ Society 
of America is in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, William 
Dando being resident secretary. The other officials are: 
O. P. Letchworth of Buffalo, N. Y., president; W. W. 
Balkwill of Cleveland, Ohio, vice-president, and C. C. 

‘Smith of the Union Steel Casting Company, Pittsburgh, 
is treasurer. Monthly meetings of the Steel Founders’ 
Society are held, and the next regular monthly meeting 
will take place in Cincinnati, on Thursday, November 17. 
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The Billings & Spencer Hot Saw. 








The hot saw shown in the accompanying illustration 
is intended particularly for cutting blanks for drop 
forgings from bar stock. The advantages of nicely 
Squared stock for this purpose are obvious. The work 
is clamped to a swinging table by means of a hand wheel 
shown at the top of the machine. The table is pivoted 
at the base and the leverage of the long operating handle 
is such that the work may be advanced against the saw 
with no great exertion on the part of the operator. The stop 
gauge for limiting the length cut off from the bar is held 
on a rod which slides loosely through its bearings in the 
work carriage when released by its clamp scréw. The 
gauge bar is also adjustable so that the setting may be 
accomplished in very short order. The supporting bar 
may be reversed and the gauge fixed at the other end 
when it is desired to cut longer pieces to exact length 





The Billings & Spencer Hot Saw. 


than the gauge can be set for when in the position 

shown in the illustration. The machine is manufac- 

tured by the Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn. 
——-— +e — 

A. M. Byers & Co., Incorporated.—This firm has 
leased for a term of years the plant of the Carnegie 
Tube Company, Carnegie, Pa., which has been idle for 
several years. This plant was built in 1901-1902, the first 
tubes being made in January, 1902, and the first skelp 
early in May, 1902. It contains three heating furnaces 
and one 12-inch train of grooved rolls, and the annual 
capacity is 30,000 tons. The finishing department is 
equipped for the manufacture of wrought iron pipe in 
sizes from % inch to 3 inches in diameter, the annual ca- 
pacity being 20,000 tons. 


The J. E. Wright Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has 
booked some nice contracts. Among these may be 
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mentioned a large tipple and crusher building with a 
steel trestle, for the Connellsville coking region; a stand 
pipe for the supply of city water to the hilltop residents 
of Stubenville, Ohio, and several crane runways. In 
the brick and cement department, orders have been filed 
from four street railway corporations for street pavers. 
The company also states that bar iron and coupling iron 
orders are coming in rapidly. 


——————_p- oe ———_—_—— 
The New Additions to the Navy, 


Plans and specifications for the new colliers to be 
built in Government yards are being rapidly pushed. 
The “ Erie,” which is to be constructed at the New York 
yard, will probably have her keel laid some time in 
February. The “ Ontario,” which is to be constructed at 
the Mare Island (Cal.) yard, cannot be begun until 
Congress makes the necessary appropriation for fitting 
up the yard, but there will probably be very little delay 
on this score, as the plans and specifications for the 
“ Erie” will also serve for the “ Ontario,” and the appro- 
priation of $120,000 to be made by Congress will be made 
immediately available and will be at the disposal of 
the Secretary of the Navy by the middle of February. 
The Department will keep an accurate comparative ac- 
count of the cost of building these two colliers for the 
purpose of determining the relative expense of ship con- 
struction on the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The plans of the three scout ships are being pushed 
as rapidly as possible, but the designers are still await- 
ing plans and specifications for the turbine engines. The 
third scout ship will have as motive power the regular 
naval reciprocating engines and water tube boilers, but 
as it is desired to build the three vessels as nearly as 
possible on the same general design. details cannot be 
worked out until both turbine installations have been 
finally approved. 

The Department will open bids for the battle ship 
“New Hampshire” and the two cruisers “ North Caro- 
lina” and “ Montana” on December 15. The charac- 
teristics of the battle ship have already been given in 
these dispatches, The general dimensions and features 
of the cruisers are as follows: 


Length on load water lime... .......cccccccccccccces 502 feet. 
Breadth, extreme, at load water line........ 72 feet 10% inches. 
Displacement on trial, not more than.............. 14,500 tons. 
Mean draft to bottom of keel at trial displacement, not to 

ETS Gad'n 66.4.06 O60 a rcgdadweenemtenrepeacevces 25 feet. 
Total coal bunker capacity, about..........-+...+--- 2,000 tons. 
Cand cprpied om teiRh Fi 6 op cote c cdipa cece sesccccccces 900 tons. 
Feed water carried om trial... 0... ceticcccsccccccccces 66 tons. 


The armament of the cruisers will consist of a main 
battery of 4 10-inch and 16 6-inch breech loading rifles, 
23 3-inch rapid fire guns and 4 submerged torpedo tubes, 
and a secondary battery of 12 3-pounder and 4 1-pounder 
semiautomatic guns, 2 0.30 calber machine guns, 2 0.30 
caliber automatic guns and 2 3-inch field guns. The pro- 
pelling machinery will include engines of the vertical, 
twin screw, four-cylinder, triple expansion type of a com- 
bined indicated horse-power of not less than 23,000, and 16 
water tube boilers of a type to be approved by the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering. The vessels are to be fitted with 
general workshops, in which are to be installed the fol- 
lowing tools, run by electric motors: 


One screw cutting back geared extension gap lathe, to swing 
28 inches over the upper ways and 48 inches over the lower 
ways, and to take between centers 10 feet when extended: one 
14-inch screw cutting back geared lathe, to take not less than 4 
feet between centers; one column shaping machine of about 15- 
inch stroke and not less than 15-inch traverse; one upright drill 
press, to drill up to 1% inches in steel, 14 inches from edge of 
work, with at least 14-inch traverse of spindle; one 16-inch 
sensitive drill; one universal milling machine, with at least 18- 
inch table feed, 4%4-inch traverse and 13-inch vertical feed: one 
universal milling machine, with at least 18-inch table feed, 4%4- 
inch traverse and 13-inch vertical feed; one combined hand 
punch and shears, with 6-inch shear blades, to cut %-inch round 
iron, shear %-inch steel plate, and punch %-inch holes in %-'nch 
mild steel plates 4 inches from edge; one double emery grinder 
on column, with two carborundum wheels 12 inches in diameter 
and 2-inch face; one 4 x 30 inch grindstone, with iron trough, on 
legs; six bench vises, one blacksmith’s forge; and all necessary 
and usual spare parts, tools, &c., will be furnished for the above 
machine tools. a be Se 
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The Bement-Miles Ten-Foot Radial Drill. 


A machine notable for its size, as will be appreciated 
from the illustration herewith, is the 10-foot radial drill 
built at the Bement-Miles works of the Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, in Philadelphia. This machine is de- 
signed for drilling armor plate, which requires the larg- 
est and most massive tools. It is a full universal machine 
of the heaviest construction, the spindle being 6 inches in 
diameter. The column is provided with power rotating 
mechanism, and the saddle also has power traverse on 
the arm. The dimensions of the machine are interesting. 
It will drill to the center of a 20-foot circle; the greatest 
distance from the face of the column to the spindle is 
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tion became effective as assistant superintendent of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. R. C. Wright, 
for several years in charge of the design of special tools 
and fixtures used in the manufacture of steam turbines at 
the East Pittsburgh works of the Westinghouse Machine 
Company, has resigned his position with that company to 
accept similar duties at the Milwaukee works of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company. Charles F. Barth has recently been 
appointed foreman of the steam turbine department at 
the West Allis works of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Mr. 
Barth resigned his position as foreman at the East Pitts- 
burgh works of the Westinghouse Machine Company, 4 
position he had occupied for a number of years. C. A. 
Derby has resigned his position as assistant manager of 
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The Bement-Miles Ten-Foot Radial Drill. 


121 inches; the greatest distance from the base plate to 
the spindle is 108 inches, and the spindle has a traverse 
of 42 inches. The spindle has a wide range of speeds 
through gearing which is increased by a small speed vari- 
ation in the motor. The arm is counterbalanced, has 
power lift, and may be revolved about its axis by hand 
through spur and worm gearing. To give a better con- 
ception of the great size of the machine, it is shown 
with a 3%-foot radial drill mounted on its floor plate. 
This machine was built for the new armor plate depart- 
ment of the Midvale Steel Company, and two similar 
drills have also been built for the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany’s armor plate department. 


Qe 


Allis-Chalmers Personnel.—\W. A. Nelson, who was 
appointed superintendent of equipment of the Allis- 
Chalmers Company; October 1, began his services with 
that company in August, immediately after his resigna- 


the Lyon Cypress Lumber Company to join the selling 
staff of the Allis-Chalmers Company, in its saw mill de 


partment. 
————»~-e—__ 


Ships in motion in relatively shallow water have a 
greater draft than when at rest under the same condi- 
tions of loading. This interesting and important fact 
has been developed by a recent investigation in New 
York harbor. It has long been recognized that the stern 
of a vessel in rapid motion has a tendency to settle, but 
it now appears that the entire ship takes what is known 
as a “squat” under such conditions. The importance of 
the fact may be realized when it is stated that a ship sup- 
posed to be drawing 29 feet of water, passing over a bar 
where a depth of 30 feet exists, will almost invariably 
strike bottom, even though her speed be relatively slow. 
The magnitude of the “squat” has in some cases been 
found to exceed 4 feet. 
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Lake Mining Matters. 


DvuLuTH, MINN., November 12, 1904.—By the close of 
the coming week iron ore shipments from Lake Superior 
will be dropping off rapidly and a large proportion of the 
vessels now engaged in that trade will be placed in or- 
dinary. To this time, though there is little decrease in ac- 
tivity, and the shipments for the half month, from Minne- 
sota alone, will not be much under 1,200,000 tons. For Oc- 
tober the two roads belonging to the United States Steel 
Corporation delivered at lake ports 1,740,000 tons, nearly 
as much as in the record months and far in excess of 
any preceding October. From all ranges around the 
lake comes the pleasing intelligence that stock piles are 
exhausted, or so nearly so that exceptions do not count. 
Old piles that have been on surface since the close of 
booms in bygone years have been cleaned up. On the 
Mesaba range, where the accumulation of stocks has not 
been as heavy as elsewhere, there was one large pile that 
had been on surface for eight years, that of the Cloquet 
mine at Eveleth. It is now gone. The same is true of 
old ranges and old mines. This is a fact that augurs well 
for the winter’s activity, and it looks as though there was 
to be more mine operation during the new season than in 
some years. While 1905 is not expected to reach the 
figures of 1902, it is expected by all well informed ore men 
to exceed 1903 to some slight extent. Everybody now ad- 
mits that 1904 is to see a total of 20,000,000 tons, which 
is 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 more than Cleveland estimates 
for the early season. 


Quicksands on the Mesaba, 


In its development of the Monroe mine, Mesaba range, 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company has been able to main- 
tain its original shafts, though only by the constant ex- 
ercise of vigilance and skill while sinking. Both shafts 
are now far beyond any danger of going together, but 
for a long time it was a serious fight. The difficulty of 
sinking in the immediate vicinity of the Monroe, and the 
obstacles which have been successfully overcome by the 
Oliver Company, are evidenced by the fact that at She- 
nango mine, close by, three attempts were made to sink 
a shaft into the ore body before an opening was got down, 
and that even now, after three years of constant effort, 
the mine is scarcely opened on a scale that permits 
mining of any considerable tonnage. Two of the Mon- 
roe shafts are taking water at the rate of from 1190 to 
1250 gallons of water a minute each, and this in openings 
that are practically limited to vertical workings alone. 
The quicksands found in sinking these shafts were the 
cause of the trouble experienced in that work, and for a 
long time the shafts were so filled with timber and so 
heavily braced that passageway through them was diffi- 
eult. Now these timbers have been taken out and the 
shafts are as straight and firm as if there had never 
been any difficulty. Stripping at this property continues 
steadily and heavily, and will be pushed late into the win- 
ter. It is not probable that the mine can be a large pro- 
ducer the coming year, this depending, however, on the 
amount of stripping the contractors can move between 
now and then, but Monroe is going to be a record breaker 
when once in full operation, and will make a good many 
other large and prominent mines look to their laurels, 
both in point of production and in costs. 
~7 Jones & Laughlin have taken the old Rolling Mill 
“ mine, near Negaunee, and will open it at once on a con- 
siderable scale. This mine has for some years been 
known as the Chester, and was operated under lease by 
the Chester Mining Company of Duluth, of which Joseph 
Sellwood is president. But on account of difficulties 
arising through his former Cleveland ore connection the 
mine was dropped to the fee owners some time ago. It 
has about 1,000,000 tons in sight from an open pit and 
has an excellent prospect for further exploration. This 
mine produces a lean, silicious Bessemer, running about 
40 per cent. iron, 0.040 phosphorus and about 38 per 
cent. silica, and is excellent for a Mesaba mixture; there 
is also a higher grade of non-Bessemer ore. The property 
cap be mined cheaply. Explorations will be carried for- 
ward at once to determine the additional amount of ore 
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to be mined and the method of mining that should be 
adopted. Cole & McDonald of Duluth have this work in 
charge and have located one drill already. The mine 
lies between the Mary Charlotte, Breitung, Hematite and 
Milwaukee. Nothing has been announced as to Jones 
& Laughlin’s intentions as to opening their Grant mine, 
Mesaba range, by extensive stripping, but they will 
probably undertake the work without aid of contractors, 
and will utilize more automatic machinery than has ever 
been put into a stripping job on that or any other Lake 
Superior range. There is little question but an oppor- 
tunity exists to better the devices that have been in 
universal use by stripping contractors in the Lake region. 


The Kloman Mine Sold. 


The old Kloman mine, Republic, has been sold to 


Chicago interests that are to erect steel works at Wau- 
kegon. It is a small property across the river from the 
Republic mine and has been idle since 1882, up to which 
time it had produced in a couple of brief periods of 
activity less than 100,000 tons of rather a lean specular 
ore, similar in appearance to that of Republic. In the 
early days diamond drilling failed to discover a con- 
tinuation of ore lenses. The mine is opened 200 feet 
deep and about 1400 feet along the strike of the lens. 

There is a good deal of inquiry for property on the var- 
ious ranges and some activity, as these two sales indicate. 
Cleveland ore interests, that have from time to time been 
offered the cream of the lake region at ridiculously low 
prices, but have been afraid to tackle a sure thing, are 
now looking about and are not especially captious either 
as to quantity or quality. The change is very apparent 
and is refreshing to mining men and those that have 
been foresighted enough to step in and possess the best. 

Beta mine, Menominee range, that has been under 
exploration by Pewabic interests for some time, is show- 
ing well, and indications are that it may be a consider- 
able shipper next year. Exploration will be continued 
on as large a scale as the property will permit, and a few 
months will give an idea of its probable importance. 

The old and long idle group of small mines west of 
Bessemer, Gogebic range, is active again. Puritan, not 
long ago transferred from Corrigan, McKinney & Co. to 
the Oliver Iron Mining Company, is active once more; 
Ottawa has shipped its old stock pile and is to be opened 
underground, and drill explorations are to be carried 
on, it is reported, at Amazon. There is a number of small 
and ill explored properties in this region along the cen- 
ter of T 47, R 46, that may reward persistent and skillful 
exploration, and it is probable that several of these will 
be taken up the coming season. 

At Florence, Menominee range, Welsh exploration 
of the Commonwealth Company is coming to the dignity 
of a mine and will soon be equipped with a new and 
ample machinery plant, well housed, and exploration 
will be carried on all winter. The company’s old Buckeye 
mine, near Florence, is to be unwatered and re-explored 
this season, with prospects of success. 


The Fayal Mine. 


Fayal mine, Mesaba range, which in past years has 
carried the banner for greatest shipments, will this year 
fall under 1,000,000 tons, with a record of about 900,000. 
It is being extensively developed for another season. Its 
great open pit, from which millions of tons have been 
taken, has been idle all year, and its milling pit has 
been changed over from that system to square set, re- 
quiring time and diminishing shipments. The last of 
the enormous stock piles of the winter at Fayal and 
Adams, amounting.in all to more than 1,100,000 tons, will 
have been moved out by the close of the week. During 
the. coming winter the extensive and elaborate system 
of trackage of the Duluth & Iron Range road, south of 
pit No. 1, will be taken up and relaid elsewhere, and the 
new stripping to the south, which has been under way for 
the past two years, will be connected with old pit open- 
ings. When that has been done the pit will be able to 
make a shipment of as much tonnage annually as the 
management cares to send forward. No. 4 shaft, which 
has been going down in rock, is being connected up with 
workings of the other shafts, and will be equipped with 
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steel shaft house and a splendid hoisting plant during 
the winter. 

I have mentioned in this letter only a few of the 
more prominent operations that are to be conducted 
throughout the lake region this winter in developmental 
work at mines. There are scores of smaller properties 
where much work is planned, and there are many new 
explorations liable to be undertaken, not only on the 
Mesaba, which has been the favorite field for explora- 
tion, but elsewhere. The winter will be exceedingly live- 
ly and important, and is already showing a tremendous 
contrast to that of 12 months ago. Then the feeling was 
one of depression, and the temperament of iron ore op- 
erators, notably mercurial, was pessimistic in the ex- 
treme. Golden opportunities that for the past year have 
presented themselves to interests needing iron ores have 
been disregarded and laughed at, though no one believed 
the depressed feeling of the time to be more than momen- 
tary. and the indications are that the search for ore, that 
was halted for the time being, will be renewed with as 
great vigor as ever. D. E. W. 

——____+e -— — 


The Elyria Gas Engine. 


A distinguishing feature of the gas engine built by 
the Elyria Gas Engine Company, Elyria, Ohio, in sizes 
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which the belt is taken. This causes the belt pull to 
be borne by the outer bearing, while the bearings on 
each side of the crank receive the force of the explo- 
sions. The crank shaft bearings are set at an angle of 45 
degrees to diminish the strain on the caps. The frame 
is bored and faced to fit an end face and cylindrical pro- 
jection on the cylinder casting. Studs are screwed into 
the cylinder casting and project through the housing to 
receive nuts on the inside of the latter. This means of 
fastening the cylinder to the frame permits free expan- 
sion in all directions. 

The chamber containing the valves is a separate cast- 
ing from the cylinder. It is fastened to the cylinder by 
four studs and is thoroughly water jacketed. To keep 
the valves and cylinder at even temperature a portion 
of the cooling water is passed through the valve chamber 
jacket to the cylinder jacket. The inlet and exhaust 
valves open into the same chamber and are placed one 
above the other, the exhaust valve being beneath. The 
exhaust valve seat is in one piece with the chamber cast- 
ing. The inlet valve is seated on a separate casting, 
which is inserted in the top of the main chamber, the 
joint between the two being ground and held tight by 
four screws. By removing these screws the inlet valve 
and seat may be withdrawn. By removing the pin from 
the stem of the exhaust valve the latter may also be with- 





Fig. 1.—View of Belting Side of the Blyria Gas Engine. 


of from 10 horse-power up, is that either gas or gasoline 
may be used as fuel, and the change from one to the 
other may be made without stopping the engine. Another 
peculiar feature is that it is so designed and arranged 
as to require no readjusting when worn by service. It is 
a four-cycle engine of comparatively simple construction 
and few parts. The manufacturer states that in design- 
ing this engine the principles of steam engine construc- 
tion were applied wherever they could be of a@vantage 
in the construction of a gas engine. The principal claims 
made for the engine are that it maintains close speed 
regulation and that it requires only a reasonable amount 
of attention and care. Symmetry of design is another 
feature of individuality in this engine. In its manufac- 
ture all parts are made from templets, jigs and gauges, 
insuring interchangeability. 

While the engine does not occupy a larger floor space 
than is customarily allowed to other engines of equiva- 
lent power the frame has a much longer foundation bear- 
ing than usual. In the disposition of material in the 
frame the aim was to place the greater part of the 
weight where it would best withstand the strain caused 
by the force of the explosions. The crank shaft bearings 
are contained in the one frame casting, so that they can- 
not get out of alignment. This construction also permits 
placing the fly wheels close to the bearings, with no gears 
interposed. The right hand fly wheel—that is, the near 
one in the illustration Fig. 1—is always the one from 


drawn through the opening for the inlet valve casting. 
Both valves are of poppet type, and work up and down 
vertically, so that there is no excessive wear on the sides 
of the valve stems. The valves are opened positively by 
cams instead of depending upon suction, and are closed 
by springs. 

The engine speed is regulated by throttling the 
amount of mixture of air and gas admitted. This sys- 
tem has the advantage of preventing a greater amount 
of gas and air being drawn into the cylinder at each 
stroke than is required to maintain a normal speed, and 
the explosions are regular in time, which is not the case 
with the “ hit-and-miss” system of governing, At no 
load the governor almost closes the throttle and the ex- 
plosions are very light. When the speed diminishes with 
the throwing on of the load the governor increases the 
amount of the mixture admitted, thus increasing the 
force of the explosions. The proper proportion of gas to 
air in the mixture may be regulated while the engine is 
running by varying the volume of gas admitted. The 
suitable ratio once obtained remains constant, as the gov- 
ernor automatically regulates both gas and air. The 
governor valve may be taken out for cleaning by remov- 
ing the screws. 

The piston is of the trunk pattern, and has a large 
bearing surface. It may be withdrawn through the 
crank end of the cylinder without disturbing the cylinder 
head. The pin which serves as a bearing for the end of 
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the connecting rod is of steel, case hardened and ground 
to size, and is held in position by two set screws. 

The crank shaft is a one-piece steel forging drawn 
from the billet and machined to gauge. Counterbalanc- 
ing disks, bored to fit the shaft and having pockets to 
receive the crank arms, are secured to it by large set 
screws. This method of placing the counterbalances 
brings them directly in line with the weight to be bal- 
anced, and does away with bending strain on the shaft. 
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power and economy of the engine, especially w.en differ- 
ent kinds of fuel are used. 

The cylinder head is thoroughly water jacketed, and 
is arranged so that the force of the explosions do not 
come directly against the packing interposed between the 
cylinder and the head, which makes it much easier to 
keep the head joint tight. All engines of 15 horse-power 
and over are provided with automatic starting apparatus 
consisting of an air compressor and storage tank. The 
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Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section of the Elyria Gas Engine. 
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Fig. 3. 


Cross Section through the Cylinder and Inlet and 
Exhaust Valves. 


Ignition is by means of an electric spark, the plug 
for which is placed in the valve chamber between the 
inlet and exhaust valve, where it has the benefit of the 
cooling effect of the incoming air, thereby prolonging the 
life of the sparking points. Provision is made for chang- 
ing the time of ignition while the engine is running. 
This is important, since in starting it is desirable to ignite 
later in the stroke than when full speed is attained, and 
the time of ignition very materially affects both the 


air pipe connection from the tanks is made through an 
opening provided in the center of the cylinder head. The 
cylinder wall is extra heavy at the points where the 
strain is most severe. The water jacket which sur- 
rounds the cylinder is arranged so that it may be cleaned 
without removing the head. All the working parts are 
on the outside of the cylinder and are few in number. 
All the principal rubbing parts are lubricated auto- 
matically, and there is no waste of the oil supply to the 
journals. Sight feed cups supply the cylinders, and but 
little attention is required by the lubrivating devices. Be- 
fore the engines are shipped they are tested, not only 
for fuel consumption and ability to carry the rated load, 
but to insure that they do not lose perceptibly in effi- 
ciency with a 20 per cent. overload. 
——_—__—_~»-e______- 


Duty on Loom Heddles.—-A hearing was held before 
General Appraiser Fischer, New York, on November 10 
to determine the dutiable classification of certain loom 
heddles made of wire imported by Jacob Walder of New 
York. The heddles had been classified by the collector 
as articles manufactured from flat wire at 45 per cent. 
plus 14 cents a pound. The importer claimed that they 
were manufactured from round wire and were therefore 
dutiable at 144, 1% or 2 cents a pound plus 1% cents. 
The nature of the articles was such that it was difficult 
to tell from an inspection of them what kind of wire was 
used in their manufacture. Testimony on both sides was 
presented and an adjournment was taken till November 
25, when it will be continued in Philadelphia, where the 
Government has several witnesses. 

ides taiiiaaicililllliiantagsisias 

There has been reprinted in pamphlet form an inter- 
esting paper read by C. W. Waidner of Pittsburgh be- 
fore the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, en- 
titled “‘ Methods of Pyrometry.” 
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The New England Foundrymen’s Association. 


The monthly meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at the Exchange Club, Boston, 
on November 9, with President B. M. Shaw in the chair. 
The Athol Machine Company, Athol, Mass., and the 
National Steel Foundry Company, New Haven, Conn., 
were admitted to membership. A committee appointed 
to prepare resolutions on the death of Archer Brown, 
consisting of John Magee of the Magee Furnace Com- 
pany, W. B. Snow of the B. F. Sturtevant Company and 
A. L. Lovejoy of the Becker-Brainard Milling Machine 
Company, presented an appropriate memorial expressing 
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ONE DOOR OPEN SHOWING POSITION FOR DUMPING 
THE WHOLE LOAD ON ONE SIDE 
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and October did not warrant any advance in the puddling 
and bar iron scales for November and December, which 
will remain on the basis of $4.90 for boiling on a 1.2-cent 
card rate and no change in the official scale. 
———_—..§--- 


The Summers Gravity Dump Car 


A new self dumping hopper bottom car, which will 
discharge its load between the rails, or all on either side 
of the track, or part on each side, has been invented by 
E. W. Summers, Pittsburgh, Pa. The dump cars hereto- 


fore in use have been of two kinds only, one dumping 
only between the rails and the other only on both sides. 











BOTH DOORS OPEN SHOWING POSITION FOR DIVIDING 
THE LOAD ON BOTH SIDES OF TRACK 











BOTH DOORS OPEN SHOWING POSITION FOR DUMPING 
THE WHOLE LOAD GETWEEN THE RAILS 
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Fig. 2—Diagrams lLllustrating the Three Manners of Dumping. 


the deep regret of the members of the association at 
the untimely death of this valued member. Interesting 
addresses were made by Herbert E. Field, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on “The Chemistry of Iron,” and by Dr. Richard 
Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, on the same subject. - It was 
announced that the Executive Committee had decided to 
extend an invitation to the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
associations to meet with the association at the annual 
meeting in January, full particulars to be given later. 
The usual dinner was served. 


a 


The bi-monthly settlement of the puddling and par 
iron scales was made at Youngstown, Ohio, last week. 


Figures submitted by James H. Nutt, labor commissioner 
of Republic Iron and Steel Company, showed that aver- 
age selling price of iron bars shipped during September 





The first kind required an open trestle or else hand labor 
in removing the material from the tracks. With this new 


ear the manner of dumping may be accommo- 
dated to suit the _ location. The car is con- 
structed entirely of steel _with the exception of 
the footboards at either end for the _ trainmen. 


The general appearance of the car is shown in 
Fig. 1. Figs. 2 and 3 illustrate the mechanical provi- 
sions for dumping. The dumping feature it will be seen 
comprises two large interchangeable doors which form 
a trough shaped bottom between the trucks. The end 
portions of the car are provided with slanting floors 
to direct the material toward the openings. The open- 
ings are large and any material that can be handled by 
a steam shovel will pass out easily. Each door is sup- 
ported by two heavy chains at both its inner and outer 
edges. These chains are controlled by heavy worm gear- 
ing and shafting, which are operated from the platform 
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at either end of the cars. The mechanism is protected 
in the hollow box portions of the car which form the 
stiffening girders. The car has no center sills, but the 
side girders are tied together by deep cross beams. 

To discharge the load in the center, the operator turns 
the crank shown near the center of the end of the car. 
This lowers the inner edges of the doors, causing them 
to hinge about their outer edges. The amount of open- 
ing, or the angle of the doors, may be adjusted as de- 
sired according to the material handled, so that none 
falls upon or outside of the rails. Being operated 
through worm gearing the doors will hold any position 
and no latch mechanism is necessary to hold them closed. 
After the load is dumped the doors are closed by turning 
the crank in the opposite direction. To discharge the 
load from one or both sides the cranks on the correspond- 
ing sides of the car are operated independently or simul- 
taneously in the same manner. The door or doors then 
revolving about their inner edges open outward, as shown 
in Fig. 1. With the doors in any position no part pro- 
jects beyond the clearance lines. No adjustment is nec- 
essary before loading the car to prepare it for any par- 
ticular manner of unloading. Fender plates at each end 
of the door openings guide the material chuting down 
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Fig. 3.—End View and Half Side View, 


the doors and plow it when the car moves so that it does 
not foul the trucks. 

Any load can be discharged in any or all of the man- 
ners mentioned, and no part of it will fall on the rails. 
It is also possible to discharge the load and again close 
the doors without stopping the train. It has been demon- 
strated by actual tests that it is possible to unload one of 
these cars in considerably less than one minute with the 
ear standing still or moving. Free running material may 
usually be discharged in from 40 to 45 seconds. The load 
can be dumped by one man and the doors replaced within 
two minutes. It is stated that the saving in labor effected 
by the use of this car will pay for its first cost in a few 
months’ time. For some time past experiments with this 
car have been going on at the mills of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, as well as on the Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio railroads. Other steel companies have also placed 
orders for the cars. The patents are owned and the cars 
manufactured by the inventor. 

Cars of the type illustrated have been in service since 
last June handling pig iron, broken stone, ashes, coal, 
blast furnace cinder, gravel and general refuse material. 
They have a capacity of 100,000 pounds or 40 cubic 
yards; are 31 feet 6 inches long, 9 feet 6 inches high 
and weigh 39,600 pounds. 

—_~-e 


The Government crop report issued November 10 makes 
_the yield of corn, as indicated by the latest returns, 2,453,- 
000,000 bushels. It is the second largest corn crop 6n 
record, that of 1902 having been 70,000,000 bushels 
larger. An interesting feature of this last report is the 
comparatively slight deterioration shown since August, 
when the Government estimate indicated a crop of 2,564,- 
800,000 bushels. 
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The Dutiability of Commissions. 


A new phase of the question of the dutiability of 
commissions paid to other persons than the seller of 
the goods was ruled upon November 11 by the Board of 
United States General Appraisers, and a new principle 
in customs law, of interest to importers of all classes 
of goods, was laid down. The decision was written by 
Judge Byron S. Waite and overruled a protest by Thomas 
Irwin & Sons of New York against the classification 
of an importation of pocket knives under the clause of 
paragraph 158 of the Tariff law, providing a duty of 20 
cents each and 40 per cent. ad valorem on pocket knives 
valued at more than $3 a dozen. The importers claimed 
that the knives were worth between $1.25 and $3 a 
dozen, and were therefore under the same paragraph 
dutiable at 10 cents each and 40 per cent. 

The facts, about which there was no dispute, were 
that the knives as invoiced were worth a little less than 
$3 a dozen, but that the importers had added on entry an 
item of 5 per cent. commission paid to a purchasing 
agent abroad which the Government concedes is non- 
dutiable. This addition made the entered value a little 





Capacity 41 cu. yds. with 9° Heap, 
. s.4" “ level Full 
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Showing the Dumping Mechanism. 


more than $3 a dozen. Judge Waite, in writing the deci- 
sion, says: 

Section 7 of the Customs Administrative act of June 
10, 1890, provides that duty shall not be assessed 
in any case upon an amount less than the invoice or entered 
value. Such entered value, when higher than the in- 
voice, is not only the minimum value upon which ad 
valorem duties must be assessed, but, as appears to have 
been settled, will determine the classification of the 
goods, rather than any lower invoice or appraised value 
when the classification is dependent upon or regulated 
in any manner by their value. ° 

To the end that customs officials may have the bene- 
fit of an accurate statement of the foreign market value 
from importers, said Section 7 imposes penalties for a 
failure to declare the true value upon entry. If the in- 
voice value is not sufficiently high, importers, with some 
exceptions, are, by the same section, permitted to raise it 
by addition in the entry and avoid penalty. Such de- 
clared value then becomes binding upon the importer and 
duties will not be assessed upon a less amount. It is 
plain that if the value could be stated tentatively in the 
entry and withdrawn when found to exceed the ap- 
praised value, it would encourage guesswork and de- 
feat the object of the law. If a nondutiable item on an 
invoice is included in the entered value through mani- 
fest clerical error, or under duress, the importer, it 
would seem, is not bound by his act, but a voluntary ad- 
dition must of necessity be held conclusive. 

In the case before us no explanation of the addition is 
offered, and we think it must be assumed to have been 
voluntary. There is nothing in the record to suggest 
duress, or that the addition of commissions was not de- 
liberately made by the importer in the belief that the in- 
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voice value was too low. The case is similar in princi- 
ple to Vantine vs. United States, supra, where nonduti- 


able transportation charges were held to be properly a 
part of the entered or dutiable value when voluntarily in- 
cluded by the importer upon entry. 





Forging Machinery.* 
BY JAMES H. BAKER. 


Forging machinery consists generally of hammers, 
forging rolls and presses, and the combinations growing 
out of these. We leave cold drawing out, as it occupies 
an intermediate field between forging and machine work, 
and consider only hot work. From a stone in the hand 
of a man to the hammer with a head weighing 125 tons 
has been a long road. In power hammers we have trip 
bammers driven by cams of different kinds, helve ham- 
mers and various types of upright hammers driven by 
belts through eccentrics, &c., steam hammers of both 
the forge and drop variety, hammer heads raised by a 
crank lift, or by a board worked between friction rolls, 
and the hammer head allowed to drop on the work. The 
last two named are strictly drop hammers. The steam 
drop hammer has the hammer head lifted by steam, and 
the falling of the head in modern types is accelerated by 
live steam. Compressed air hammers, which are taking 
the place of hand hammers in many kinds of cold work, 
are not here considered. There are, however, several 
kinds of air driven hammers for forging, some on the 
principle of the steam hammer, and some with individual 
air compressors forming part of the machines. 


Hammers. 

Drop hammers as used for forging are those suited for 
using dies having a matrix, this matrix being usually 
formed with part of it in the upper and the other part in 
the lower die, the work being compressed into this matrix 
by blows of the hammer, and the surplus metal trimmed 
off. In drop hammers where strokes of uniform force 
are required the crank or board lift is desirable. These 
are practical up to a reasonable weight of head, and for 
one stroke work do very well. But for work requiring 
strokes of varying force, and particularly heavy work, 
the steam drop hammer is doubtless superior. Board 
drops are largely used in the Eastern States, while here 
and in the West steam drops are mostly used. The dif- 
ference between steam drop and steam forge hammers 
is in the valves and in the arrangement of the guides. 
Belt transmission of power from an economical engine 
is cheaper than power derived direct from the steam cyl- 
inder on a hammer. Engineers know this, but the point 
is mentioned for the information of the beginner, as are 
some other simple points. 

A steam forge hammer having a head weighing 125 
tons falling a good distance, with steam in a correspond- 
ingly large cylinder driving it, is something very power- 
ful. Steam forge hammers are used much as a black- 
smith works, the hammer doing the striking instead of 
the human helper, having, of course, the proper appli- 
ances for handling heavy work. The trip hammer for- 
merly was much used for forging hoe blades, fork tines 
and similar work in hard steel, because of its simplicity 
and durability, and with various forms of driving cams or 
trips this style of hammer is much used in chain weld- 
ing, bolt heading and innumerable other kinds of ma- 
chine forging. For light work, which can be handled 
rapidly, and which needs to be turned as the forging 
goes on, the belt driven hammer is preferable. This class 
of hammers reached and passed their limit at car axles. 

While the hammer will always be largely used, it is 
being superseded on many articles by the forging press 
and forging rolls. This change in favor of the press is 
seen in the manufacture of armor plate and certain 
other heavy forgings. It may be risky to say that any- 
thing mechanical has reached its limit in size, but I 
believe that the 125-ton hammer reached and passed it. 
The forging press in its lighter forms is used for making 
pick eyes, hand hammers, chisels, sledges and for forg* 


* Paper read before the Engineers’ Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, November 1. 
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ing many other articles formerly made under the 
hammer. 

As to the limit in size of drop hammers, we now have 
them with heads as large as 5 tons, and I think that this 
is about their limit for general work. The shock in drop 
hammer work is very great, and repairs correspondingly 
so, and an additional source of trouble is that a good 
deal of work often comes at one side of the vertical line 
of the piston rod, and this is hard on piston rods and 
guides. I think the forging press in connection with 
the drop hammer will tend to remove this difficulty. 

Forging Rolls. 


Forging rolls are now used for making many articles 
in whole or in part formerly made on hammers, such as 
fork tines, brake shoe keys, horse nails, harrow disks, 
sucker rod joint straps, tapering plow beams, ends of 
springs, &c. For instance, here is a piece of work in 
which a bar 1 x % inch had 7% inches of it drawn to a 
length of 16 inches at a single pass in eccentric rolls, 
most of its cross section being reduced to 4% x 15% inches, 
the actual time of contact being less than one-half sec- 
ond. The same work under a hammer would, as you 
can easily judge, have taken many times as long. The 
die face line of ‘travel in these rolls was 14 inches diam- 
eter and the speed very high. “Strike while the iron 
is hot” is still a maxim to be kept ever in mind, if forg- 
ing processes are to keep in line with improved machine 
tool work. 

But quality of product can never be lost sight of, es- 
pecially in heavy work where factors of safety are nec- 
essarily less, therefore the question of hammer vs. 
press must be decided accordingly. The press forging 
method so far as it is applicable has decidedly the lead. 
This is so well known that it needs only to be mentioned. 
Press and roll forging very often have the advantage of 
a great saving in die cost, as cast metal can be used for 
dies. Yesterday I saw heavy punching done in which 
the punch was of forged steel with a cast iron cap on 
its end to do the work. 


The Bolt Heading Type. 

Another largely used form of machine is that of the 
bolt heading type. Generally, in these machines there 
is a gripping device placed at an angle, usually a right 
angle to the line of travel of the pressing or striking 
tool. In the larger sizes they are often called upsetting 
machines, forging machines, bulldozers, &c. They are 
driven by hydraulic or pneumatic means, by gearing ac- 
tuated by electric motors or by transmission of power 
through belts. The largest gear driven machine I know 
of will put a head on a 4inch round bar at one stroke, 
but I am informed that others still larger are planned or 
building. One would not think of using hydraulic ma- 
chines to head 44-inch bolts, while nothing but hydraulic 
means would be thought of for drawing a 12-inch tube. 
In certain cases the question of rapid vs. slow motion 
should be the deciding factor, when considering various 
kinds of punching, bending or forging. In bending. ma- 
chines the foregoing description of forging machines of 
the bolt heading type will hold good. Where the stroke 
of the traveling die is rapid and has to be of uniform 
length the geared machine should be used, if possible. 
If the work is of such nature as to have an uneven 
amount of metal under the die at its finish it is better 
to use pneumatic or hydraulic machines. For instance, 
you can make certain kinds of bends in bars of varying 
thickness without changing the set of the dies by using 
such means. Also, you can have a long stroke machine 
and yet make quite short strokes when needed. 

Some forgings can be most economically made by a 
combination of methods. Here is a shovel socket which 
was produced nicely by such combination. The flat end 
was made in a drop hammer, the short tube was welded 
in forging rolls, that, at the same time and heat, drew 
the walls of the tube at one end to less than one-half- 
their thickness at the other end, and then a rapidly strik- 
ing hammer was used to weld the heavy end of the tube 
to the drop forged part. 

Heating. 

Proper heating is an important factor in forging, and 

should, perhaps, have mention here. To illustrate: If 
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you wished to make an upset 4 inches long of 2 inches 
thickness on the end of a bar 114 inches thick, the back 
part of the metal should be much the hottest, or the 
front part of the holding die will fill first, and the back 
part will not fill. Improper heating will allow oxida- 
tion, and make trouble in rough, bad welding, &c. We 
have heard a good deal about some kinds of fuel making 
iron softer and easier to work. Now, I do not believe 
there is anything of this in the fuel, per se, and yet there 
can be no doubt as to some heating being better than 
others. This is due to unsuitable burning devices, for it 
all seems to be a question of how far a perfect mixing 
of oxygen and carbon can be accomplished, and at the 
same time advantageously applied. Repeated experi- 
ments in welding chain links showed on an average that 
100 pounds of links heated in the blaze of coke lost seven- 
eighths of 1 per cent. in weight, while the loss when 
heated in natural gas was 24% per cent. This simply 
shows that free oxygen found its way to the metal more 
freely in the gas heating. I need only mention the fact of 
inclosing bright articles in a sealed box and heating them 
by applying the heat to the outside of the inclosure as 
an example of what can be done without scaling when 
oxygen is practically kept out of reach. Producer gas 
for light work is used, but the matter has not been car- 
ried far enough in my opinion to determine its value. 
Petroleum and its products are used, but it takes rather 
elaborate devices to get good results. 


Welding. 


In welding we should distinguish between electric 
welding, which consists in fusing or melting the sur- 
faces together, and welding proper as generally under- 
stood. In electric welding the metal is often brought al- 
most to the ingot condition, and when the article is in 
such form as to allow of little or no subsequent work on 
it, it is left in a more or less honeycombed condition. By 
welding proper I mean heating the metal to a degree be- 
low the melting point, and in cases of particular work or 
high carbon steel much below it, freeing the surfaces 
from oxide, dirt, &c., and hammering or pressing these 
clean surfaces together until the weld is made. This 
leaves the condition of the metal nearly as good as be- 
fore. The press is not well adapted to making lap welds, 
the slow motion causing a comparatively long contact of 
the dies, thus cooling the thin part of the laps before the 
weld can be completed. Iron or steel need not be very 
hot to weld, the extra heat usually given serving the 
purpose of freeing the surfaces from oxide and keeping 
them free until the weld is made. The higher heat also 
softens the metal, making it easier to forge to size while 
welding, as in many cases it is difficult to get at the ends 
of the laps until the piece has been brought about to 
size. In soft steel and iron we generally bring on a 
bright sparkling heat, which melts the oxide. In high 
carbon steel this would not be allowable, and therefore a 
chemical agent, such as borax, is used to reduce the oxide 
to a fluid condition at a comparatively low heat. 

Electric heating and welding has a field of its own, 
where nothing can equal it, such as uniting forms which 
do not admit of work after welding, joining light work, 
uniting the ends of pieces of pipe, &c., and welding where 
an electric current can be carried to the work while in 
place, which would be an impossibility with a forge fire. 
But it seems it is not used generally in work of large 
cross section, because, as usually practiced, the central 
portions get hotter than the outside edges of the section, 
owing to radiation, and therefore by the time the edges 
are hot enough the central portion is too hot. Thermit 
welding has some of the same limitations as electric. In 
fact. welding may be generally divided into two classes, 
one in which physical work is the principal agent, and the 
other in which it is absent, or only incidental. 

Some years ago I saw a very interesting piece of 
work in automatically welding 12-inch pipe, the pipe be- 
ing spirally bent, the edges heated and welded in a con- 
tinuous process from start to finish. But it proved to be 
troublesome, and did not stop for a defective spot in the 
weld, and I believe has been discontinued. In this work 
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water gas was used after scrubbing out the sulphur, and 
the fuel gas used for the boilers. 
Automatic Working of Metal 

Automatic working of metal has been carried to a high 
degree of efficiency in cold work, but in hot work has not 
advanced much, the reason mostly being in the fact that 
one of the fundamentals in automatic work is that the 
product of each separate operation must be uniform in 
order that feeding or changing devices may transfer the 
work to the next form or die. The difficulty is that the 
heating may be irregular, the loss by scaling greater or 
less, and therefore the action of a given operation will 
not produce a uniform product. But in articles which 
can be grasped at one end, and worked from this hold, 
automatic work is practical in hot metal. Hence, we see 
it done in the manufacture of rivets, spikes, horse nails, 
&e. It- would be worth your while to see the automatic 
roll forging of horse nails. 

One of the most troublesome questions is how to group 
machines. In a shop where a variety of articles are 
made it is next to impossible to do this so effectually that 
the sequence of operations will not sometimes be inter- 
fered with. Where the articles pass through different 
machines they should be so placed that the work may 
pass directly from one machine to the next. On the 
other hand, when single machines are turning out a fin- 
ished product each class of machine may be set together. 


———_+--e—___—_ 


The Produce Exchange Pig Iron Warrant Depart- 
ment.—The New York Produce Exchange rules regulat- 
ing transactions in pig iron warrants became effective 
November 14. Announcement is made that the following 
commission houses are prepared to execute orders for buy- 
ing and selling warrants for cash and future delivery: J. 
J. Archer, 61 Beekman street, New York; N. S. Bartlett & 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Ely Bernays, Produce Exchange, New 
York; W. P. Callaghan, Produce Exchange, New York; 
Henry Clews & Co., 13 and 15 Broad street, New York; 
Clearman & Stenson, Produce Exchange, New York; 
Cushing & Van Vliet, Produce Exchange, New York; F. 
V. Dare & Bro., Produce Exchange, New York; H. B. 
Day & Co., Produce Exchange, New York; Geo. B. Doug- 
las, 29 Broadway, New York; R. W. Forbes & Son, Produce 
Exchange, New York; H. B. Hebert, Produce Exchange, 
New York; Herklotz, Corn & Co., 11-19 William street, 
New York; Howard M. Hooker, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alex- 
ander Johnstone, Produce Exchange, New York ; Kneeland 
& Co., Produce Exchange, New York; Knight & McDougal, 
Produce Exchange, New York; Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co., 25 Broad street, New York; Lane & Fox, Produce 
Exchange, New York; Lehman Brothers, 16 William 
street, New York; T. A. McIntyre & Co., 71 Broadway, 
New York; McGuire & Jenkins, 25 Whitehall street, New 
York; Maclaren & Muir, Produce Exchange, New York; 
Marshall, Spader & Co., 74 Broadway, New York; Mil- 
mine, Bodman & Co., Produce Exchange, New York; Mor- 
ris & Wilmarth, 32 Broadway, New York; J. H. Parker 
& Co., Cotton Exchange, New York; Parker & McIntyre, 
Produce Exchange, New York; EB. Pfarrius & Co., Produce 
Exchange, New York; Pritchard & McGourkey, Produce 
Exchange, New York; Power, Son & Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York; Rice, Quinby & Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York; Rogers, Brown & Co., 71 Broadway, 
New York: Rubins Brothers, Produce Exchange, New 
York; W. H. Story & Co., Produce Exchange, New York ; 
R. H. Turle & Co., Produce Exchange, New York ; Charles 
Child Wheeler, 45 Wall street, New York. 

———_—~»--o—___— 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company has asked the 
Amalgamated Association for a special scale for the 
18-inch mill at the Brown-Bonnell Works at Youngstown, 
Ohio. The Republic Company claims that on account of 
some modern machinery recently installed in this mill 
the output has been very much increased and for this 
reason it is entitled to special scale rates for the mill. 
A conference has been held with officials of the Amal- 
gamated Association, but up to this time a settlement of 
the dispute has not been made. 
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Progress in Naval Ordnance. 
First Annual Report of Rear-Admiral Mason. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 15, 1904.—The first an- 
nual report of Rear-Admiral N. E. Mason, chief of the 
Bureau of Naval Ordnance, has been presented to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and will be found to be of more than 
usual interest to manufacturers in the iron and steel 
trade. Through the courtesy of Admiral Mason, the cor- 
respondent of The Iron Age is enabled to present the fol- 
lowing abstract of this interesting report: 


Deliveries of Armor. 


The manufacture of armor during the past year has 
progressed in a satisfactory manner, the rate of deliv- 
eries continuing to show an increase over previous years. 
It is believed that a still further progressive increase 
will be maintained. In all ways the armor makers have 
displayed a most gratifying disposition to further the de- 
signs of the bureau, and to do all possible to overcome 
any delays. The improvement noted in the bureau’s last 
report as under way at one of the armor plants has been 
recently completed, and the output of that company 
measurably increased. This increase will become more 
marked as the new installation can be brought more 
thoroughly into use. During the year, 14,848.80 tons of 
armor have been delivered, and it is gratifying to note 
the marked uniformity and excellence of this armor un- 
der ballistic test with capped projectiles. 

Contracts under the award noted in the bureau’s last 
report of the 16,809 tons of armor for the five battle 
ships authorized by Congress were entered into with the 
Midvale Steel Company on December 15, 1903; with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company on December 31, 1903, and 
with the Carnegie Steel Company on January 9, 1904. A 
ballistic plate, representing the first group of armor un- 
der these contracts, has already been successfully tested 
at Indian Head, and a plate to represent the second 
group will shortly be presented for test. The Midvale 
Steel Company has not as yet made any delivery of 
armor under its contract on December 15, 1903, nor has 
it submitted any experimental ballistic plates for test 
to determine the character of armor it may be able to 
produce, but it is believed that such an experimental 
plate or plates will be submitted during the current 
month. 

The bureau has kept itself informed as to the prog- 
ress being made by the Midvale Steel Company in the per- 
fection of its facilities for the production of armor 
plate of all dimensions and is pleased to note that such 
progress is very satisfactory and all to be expected. 
The present facilities of this company limit the produc- 
tion of armor to plates of small dimensions only, but 
the additions to its plants that have been projected and 
are nearing completion will enable the production of 
plates of all usual dimensions. The full operation of 
these additions may be expected early in the ensuing 
year, and there is reasonable promise that the com- 
pany may commence the delivery of armor under its con- 
tract some months prior to its requirements, which pre- 
scribes August next as the date of such commencement. 

The bureau is prepared to issue advertisements for 
proposals for furnishing the 7922 tons of armor and 
appurtenances required for the one battle ship and two 
armored cruisers authorized by the last Congress as 
soon as contracts for the building of these vessels shall 
have been let. 

Projectiles. 


Some difficulty has been experienced by the projectile 
manufacturers in furnishing shell which will meet the 
severe ballistic tests required by latest specifications. 
There is certainly no deterioration in the quality of 
armor plates, and the shell manufacturers find that they 
have a task of ever increasing difficulty to meet, and one 
which must tax their skill and ingenuity to the fullest 
extent. The bureau is convinced that the only logical 
service shell for naval ordnance is one which combines 
for its caliber the maximum power to penetrate face 
hardened armor without breaking up, and the capacity 
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to carry a bursting charge sufficiently large to give an 
effective fragmentation. Shell combining these essential 
qualities have been obtained, and while they are neces- 
sarily more expensive than common shell or even than 
armor piercing shell of older design, their first cost, if 
adopted as the standard shell, is all that need be con- 
sidered. They would be purchased and supplied to ships 
or placed in magazines, but would not be expended dur- 
ing times of peace. Cheap cast steel shell of the same 
form would be furnished for expenditure at target 
practice. The bureau has now a number of contracts in 
force for forged steel shell, and these will be completed 
before long. However, it will adopt the policy of supply- 
ing, in the allowance of ships, an increasing proportion 
of armor piercing shell of the larger calibers when shell 
of the new type are available. 


Powder, 


Black powder for ignition and saluting purposes and 
for filling shell is still used, but its manufacture for other 
purposes has been wholly discontinued. All brown powder 
has been withdrawn from service and replaced with smoke- 
less powder. Cordite, which was purchased during the Span- 
ish War, has been withdrawn from service and will event- 
ually be destroyed, as soon as the guns of foreign make, 
which alone now use it, have been replaced by guns of our 
navy pattern. Cordite has not proved satisfactory. Its 
ballistics are uncertain, and it is, in addition, objection- 
able on account of its great erosive effect on the bores of 
guns. 

The manufacture of smokeless powder during the 
past year has in the main progressed satisfactorily, and 
about 800,000 pounds more has been delivered than 
during the preceding year. In addition, there have been 
manufactured several thousand pounds of experimental 
powder of different forms of grain. Every effort has 
been made to secure an improved, uniform and standard 
quality of smokeless powder from all manufacturers, and 
powder makers have made marked progress in meeting 
the bureau’s requirements. Manufacturers have been 
discouraged from increasing the quantity of their out- 
put when improvement in its quality was considered 
more desirable. 

The Naval Gun Factory. 


The Naval Gun Factory has been running night and 
day at full capacity, and, although good progress has 
been made, the congested condition of all work there 
gives assurance that its capacity is being over. taxed 
and must, unless this ‘capacity is materially increased, 
eventually result in failure to supply the ordnance outfits 
of ships in time to meet the demands of the contractors. 

The following improvements are recommended to be 
made in the plant of the Naval Gun Factory, enumerated 
in the order of their importance: 

A. For the purchase and erection of new and improved 
machinery for existing shopS...............-. $150,000 
B. Building for new sighting shop.................-. 87,000 


Machinery for this shop and installation of same.. 150,000 
Cc. New brass, iren and steel foundry, and foundry 


RE, DE iain iin a 5 A08 £4 8.8 Obs 0 a OO ARM 300,170 
Machinery, eupolas, furnaces, &c., for new brass, 
oe ee eee ee re 121,075 
D. Building for gun shop for medium and small caliber 
NE i cnc kin mite cae biehd eck ieee + bit din.» Bid eter 190,800 
CT iss wa Shp a oad > ek 6 ied RS ne Phe eR 4 368,930 
i TO Sea i CA eS ea 5 8 8,000 


F. Third fourth of boilers and installation of the same 
—viz., five 300 horse-power similar to those now 


Ne ERIE oan 0.0.9.0.6890 208 6R MEEK O08 +00 0,9 50,000 
EN TID yc onc cc cede pesctenétrenves 61,747 
eens DOr CMM EEA PERI OO. RR a 12,000 
BE RO Gores MNO eis Cire ed I Sa ls 134,937 

Forges, hammers, furnaces and machinery for new 
ne oe ey tor er Pere 148,000 

I. Extension of Building for east and west gun car- 
riage and erecting shops..............eeeee0s 834,448 

Machinery for proposed new gun carriage and erect- 
ieee Shi ADRIRMOR, oii cnc’ aes ocdip since bemsnn 660,232 


The running of the machinery in the several machine 
shops for 16 to 24 hours per day necessarily increases the 
wear and tear, and it is absolutely necessary that this 
amount should be supplied to keep the present machinery 
in proper condition and provide new machinery upon the 
wearing out of the old. The present foundry is anti- 
quated when compared with the progress and improve- 
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ments in other portions of the gun factory. It is entirely 
inadequate to meet the demands made upon it. 

The present forge shop, although a model in its way 
and doing excellent work, is not large enough to meet 
the increasing demands upon it. There are many forg- 
ings which should be made at this yard from rough 
billets which the bureau is compelled to have made on 
the outside, paying exorbitant prices for the forgings, 
owing to the lack of facilities in the forge shop at the 
present time. Not only are these exorbitant prices paid, 
but great delay results in obtaining such forgings on 
requisitions from the contractors. Ww. L. C. 

—__+e—_____ 


Steam Engineering in the Navy. 
Annual Report of Chief Engineer Rae. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 14, 1904.—The annual 
report of Admiral C. W. Rae, chief of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering of the Navy Department, discloses 
some important plans of the bureau for experimental 
work of great interest to engineers and builders of all 
types of ships and engines. Through the courtesy of 
Secretary Morton The Iron Age is enabled to present an 
advance abstract of this report, 


Engineering Laboratory at Aunapolis, 


During the past year the bureau has perfected plans 
for the establishment of a fully equipped experimental 
engineering station at Annapolis, where important tests 
will be made and many complicated problems worked out. 
It having been found impracticable to erect the building 
within the Naval Academy grounds, a site was selected 
across the Severn River, % mile from the Santee wharf 
and within 200 yards of the dredged 30-foot channel. 
Very little additional dredging will allow a battle ship 
to approach within 50 feet of the structure. 

The many advantages of having the building close to 
deep water are obvious. Vessels of all kinds will be re- 
quired at the Naval Academy for the instruction of the 
midshipmen. During the intervals when they are not 
needed for purposes of instruction they may be moored 
alongside the laboratory building and tests made of any 
new machines that happen to be on board. By this 
procedure a mass of reliable data will ultimately be ac- 
cumulated concerning the working of every type of ma- 
chine used in the naval service. These tests, being made 
on the machines when installed and under service con- 
ditions, will be of far greater value in many cases than 
similar tests made at the builders’ works. For instance, 
the amount of coal which can be burned per square foot 
of grate in a boiler located in the hold of a gunboat, with 
the usual contracted hatches and ventilators masked by 
the boats and bridge screens, must be less than could be 
burned in the same boiler located on shore in an open 
boiler room. It is not improbable that experiments would 
show that in such cases it would be more economical to 
run continuously with artificial draft. Again, the effi- 
ciency of pumps with long suction and delivery pipes 
fitted with numerous bends, as they usually are when 
installed in naval vassels, must be quite different from 
the rated efficiency of the same pumps tested by the mak- 
ers, and in many cases it would be found that the effi- 
ciency could be increased by slight changes in the in- 
stallation. Such tests being made by the same corps of 
well equipped and disinterested observers would be very 
useful for purposes of comparison. Other advantages of 
proximity to deep water will be the facility with which 
a large stream can be supplied to the tank for testing 
screw propellers, the accessibility of water for testing 
circulating pumps of low lift but large volume capacity, 
and the convenience with which vessels bringing heavy 
machinery, coal and other supplies can discharge their 
cargoes. 

The bureau having had the subject of an experiment 
station under consideration for a number of years, being 
able to take advantage of the knowledge acquired by the 
study of other engineering laboratories, and having 
definite plans with regard to the organization of the 
personnel as well as the character and scope of the work 
to be performed, it is believed that the building when 
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completed will surpass in fitness for its purpose anything 
of the kind yet erected. 


Turbine Experiments, 


It is the desire of the bureau to start tests of tur- 
bine machinery as soon as possible. Specifications for a 
marine turbine engine suitable for the tests have been 
drawn up and a circular letter on the subject addressed 
to every probable bidder. It is expected that at least one 
suitable engine will be obtained at an early date. 

The economic advantages to be derived from the use 
of superheated steam in any engine have been well known 
for years, The practical difficulties in the way have led 
to the abandonment of superheaters on our naval vessels. 
The construction of the turbine is such that it is better 
adapted for working with superheated steam than the 
reciprocating engine. There remain only minor difficul- 
ties, such as the corrosion of the superheaters and the 
destruction of the materials used for making steam 
joints. It appears highly probable that these obstacles 
can be removed and by a series of tests the best form of 
superheaters and steam joints determined. 

One of the subjects which urgently needs investiga- 
tion by practcical experiments is the corrosion of metals 
on shipboard. aA series of well directed experiments, 
conducted in the light of the many other experiments 
made by various individuals in different parts of the 
civilized world, could hardly fail to disclose the law 
governing the cases as they occur in practice and to pro- 
vide a remedy. 

With the prospect of the introduction of turbine en- 
gines in naval vessels in the near future the bureau is 
confronted with the problem of designing screw pro- 
pellers of a suitable form to run at much higher speeds 
than have been used heretofore. The first requirement 
of the case is a mass of accurate data which can be ob- 
tained only by testing propellers in a suitable tank de 
signed for the purpose, where the speed can be perfectly 
controlled and the action closely watched. With these 
facilities there is no doubt that the resulting improve- 
ment in the design of screw propellers will be as great 
as has been the improvement in the design of ships’ hulls 
since the establishment of the experimental tank at 
Washington Navy Yard. 

The water tube boiler having established its su- 
periority over the Scotch boiler for naval use, it remains 
to discover the best form of this boiler. This can best 
be done by comparative tests of various types of boilers, 
the test being made in each case by the same observers. 

The bureau is continually being urged to adopt new 
inventions and alleged improvements. Untried appli- 
ances should not be used on ships engaged in actual 
service, and, on the other hand, the Government should 
not delay to avail itself of every useful invention or im- 
provement that appears on the market. There is but one 
course to pursue, and that is to have these inventions and 
improvements thoroughly tested by persons familiar with 
the conditions as they exist on shipboard, and equipped 
with the necessary appliances for making tests that 
would be conclusive. Work of this kind will furnish con- 
stant employment for a number of experimenters, and re- 
pay many times over the money expended by decreasing 
the cost of maintenance of the fleet and increasing its 
efficiency. W. L. C. 

; ami a 

The Commercial Club of Belleville, Ill., is carrying 
on an aggressive campaign for the purpose of acquainting 
the industral world with the merits of that city as a 
manufacturing center. Exceptional railroad facilities, 
cheap fuel, low cost of living for labor, absence of labor 
disturbances and nearness to St. Louis (14 miles) are 
presented as claims, and in addition to this the Commer- 
cial Club makes liberal terms to desirable industries. 
The city is served by the Illinois Central, the Louisville 
& Nashville, the Southern and the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads and also by electric lines which offer quick 
transportation of both freight and passengers to and 
from St. Louis, and also tap large coal mining operations 
that surround the city. Literature setting forth the 
merits of Belleville as a manufacturing center has been 
prepared by the officers of the club. 
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The Adriance New Type Combined Drawing 
and Reducing Press 





The design of the new combined drawing and reduc- 
ing press built by the Adriance Machine Works, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is a radical departure from the toggle and 
cam type of presses which have been held in greatest 
favor for the past few years. The new press combines 
those elements which characterize a practical machine 
and embodies a great capacity for depth of draw com- 
pared with its stroke of crank, Independent cranks 
operate the plunger and movable lower die bed, which 
permits drawn shells to be pushed through or lifted out 
as occasion may require. In the following is given a 
brief description of the construction and operation of 
the press and a summary of its principal advantages. 

The press comprises a main frame carrying two crank 
shafts, one located above the other. A large gear which 
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is carried in the cross head rigidly fastened to the main 
frame of the press immediately below the lower crank 
shaft. This cross head has on the outside guide lugs 
for the four suspending rods, and on the inside a guide- 
way for the slide, or plunger, which carries the draw- 
ing punch, this slide, or plunger, being operated by the 
lower crank shaft. The upper ends of the four sus- 
pending rods pass through adjusting nuts to compensate 
for different hights of dies, and the rods are geared to- 
gether at their lower ends, causing them to revolve 
simultaneously and uniformly to maintain parallel rela- 
tion between the dies. An independent adjusting nut 
on the lower end of each rod enables the operator to 
obtain a perfectly even draw or adjustment of the dies, 
dispensing with the necessity of using packing to produce 
that result. 

A “knockout” is adjustably mounted in the center 
of the base plate, and is used when the shell drawn is 





Fig. 1.—Two Views of the New Adriance Drawing and Reducing Press. 


is driven by the steel pinion on the power shaft in the 
rear of the press is keyed to the projecting right hand 
end of the lower crank shaft. This gear carries near its 
periphery, on its inner side, two pairs of antifriction 
rollers, which, as the gear revolves, alternately engage cam 
shaped pockets formed in a disk secured to the upper crank 
shaft, causing this shaft to make a half revolution for 
the passage of each set of rollers, with an interval of rest 
between each half revolution, during which the blank 
holder mechanism is disconnected from the driving 
mechanism, saving wear of the parts and consumption of 
power. The large gear also carries a concentric ring, or 
shoulder, on its inner side, which fills out the spaces 
between the two sets of rollers and serves to lock the 
upper disk against angular movement when not engaged 
by the rollers. The action of this mechanism is illustrated 
in Fig. 2. 


The upper crank shaft imparts vertical motion to a 


slide which is gibbed to the main frame. Suspendetl 
from this slide are four steel rods, the lower ends of 


which support the bed block of the machine, upon which 
the lower, or female, die is secured. The blank holder 


larger at the upper end, necessitating its ejection through 
the top of the die instead of passing through it. 

The relative position of the two sets of antifriction 
rollers on the larger gear are such that the blank holder 
and female die are held together, as shown in Fig. 2, dur- 
ing over 90 per cent. of the down stroke of the draw- 
ing plunger. For example: A press of No. 12A size hav- 
ing a plunger stroke of 7 inches will draw a shell over 
6% inches in depth, whereas in the ordinary type of 
drawing press, having the upper -blank holder movable, a 
stroke of over 138 inches is required to accomplish the 
same depth of draw and permit the removal of the 
shell. As a result of this feature the new Adriance 
press can be run at nearly twice the revolutions per min- 
ute of such a long stroke press without increasing the 
working speed of the plunger. It will be seen that the 
working strain is carried by the four steel rods and not 
by the frame of the press. As the upper slide and lower 
bed are made of extra quality steel castings, breakage of 
tnese parts is practically impossible. 

A powerful friction clutch of new design is used to en- 
gage the driving pinion, which is mounted loosely on the 
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power shaft, and is locked to the pinion when the treadle 
is depressed. The press is either automatically disen- 
gaged at the end of its up stroke or made to run continu- 
ously, as desired. A special provision for safety in the 
clutch is that all links and projecting parts are covered, 
and that when the press is disengaged no visible part of 
it is in motion, the continuously revolving member being 
incased by the disengaged member. This makes it im- 
possible for persons to be caught while working around 
the press or while adjusting or oiling the clutch. 

Among the advantages of the press are that it is a 
balanced structure in which strain is removed from the 
cast iron frame and transferred to the steel parts, mak- 
ing the press practically safe against breakage and ma- 
terially reducing the weight; that it will run at nearly 
twice the revolutions of an ordinary drawing press; that 
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is believed to be the most modern plant of its kind i 
the United States for handling all kinds of scrap iron, 
steel, &c. They have just closed a very large contract 
with the Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Company, purchas- 
ing about 2 miles of their elevated structure running 
from Fulton Ferry to Myrtle avenue, which includes 
hundreds of tons of angle iron, I-beams, channels, box 
and lattice columns, plate and lattice girders, of all sizes 
and dimensions. It is the intention of the firm to begin 
dismantling and shipping the above material in course 
of the next ten days. The firm has also acquired 
two monitors from the United States Government, the 
Nehant and Jason, which are now being dismantled in 
Philadelphia; also a British battle ship, the Hotspur, 
which is now being dismantled in Boston. Messrs. 
Hitner’s Sons have facilities in their new plant for cut- 





Fig. 2.—Three Positions of the Cam on the Upper Crank Shaft and tb 


the personal safety of the operatives is provided for; 
that nearly the full stroke of the plunger can be utilized 
for: reducing and drawing operations; that power is saved 
by disconnecting the blank holder mechansm while the 
press is drawing, and that the plunger begins its work 
slowly and increases as it advances, finishing the hardest 
part of the draw before reaching its greatest velocity. 
In practice it has been found that the speed of the draw- 
ing plunger is limited by the tendency of the metal blank 
to heat and tear, caused by the friction in drawing. As 
the Adriance press may be run at nearly double the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute of the usual types without 
increasing the speed of the plunger, the output is pro- 
portionately greater. When in the open position the dies 
stop momentarily, which facilitates feeding the blanks to 
the press. A full line of these presses is built in sizes 
ranging in weight from 6600 to 150,000 pounds. 
cephalad ness 

Henry A. Hitner’s Sons, Aramingo avenue and Hunt- 

ingdon street, Philadelphia, have recently erected what 


Die Blocks During One Revolution. 


ting up boilers and locomotives by air, reducing them 
to very small pieces. The plant is equipped with a 25-ton 
electric traveling crane running the full length of the 
main building, which is 550 feet long, the plant covering 
about 4 acres in all. They also have wheel presses, pipe 
cutting and threading machines, beam shears, six pair 
of shears for cutting up scrap iron, one being the largest 
type ever built for the purpose of cutting up plates up 
to 1% inches thick, bars 7 inches round. They are also 
equipped with their own electric light plant, their own 
machine and boiler shops, and, in fact, everything neces- 
sary for the economical handling of such material as 
above named. 


Capt. 'T. S. Baldwin’s airship flew through the air at 
St. Louis on October 25, in the face of a 10-mile breeze, at 
the hight of 2000 feet, for a distance of about 10 miles, 
when the breaking of a chain caused the operator to 
bring the craft to the ground. 
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Notes on Southern Pig Iron.* 


BY ELIOT A, KEBLER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


At first sight it seems rather presumptuous to discuss 
Southern iron before foundrymen of this district, for it 
is well known that about one-fourth of all the pig 
iron in the United States is made in this county, and that 
Alabama iron can only reach Pittsburgh by paying a 
freight rate of $4.25, while from the Virginia field a 
freight of $2.55 must be paid. When we look into this 
more particularly, however, we find that only one fur- 
nace in this county is now making foundry iron for sale, 
and that during 1903, according to the statistics pub- 
lished by James M. Swank, the recognized authority, 
the South produced 2,138,125 gross tons of foundry pig 
iron out of the 4,409,023 tons produced in the entire 
United States; in other words, they furnish 49 per cent., 
or practically half, of the foundry iron produced in the 
United States. 

Owing to the great variety of ores which extend 
through Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Alabama and Texas, the South produces the widest range 
of iron; for instance, in North Carolina the lowest phos- 
phorus and sulphur iron we believe in the world is be- 
ing smelted, running on an average, say, 0.025 in phos- 
phorus and sulphur. In Alabama a low silicon iron aver- 
aging about 0.40 is produced, from which the highest 
grade of basic rails is now being turned out in the steel 
works of the Tennessee, Coal, Iron & Railway Company. 
These stand a greater punishment without fracture than 
the Bessemer rails usually used; in fact, a blow which 
will break a Bessemer rail will only bend a Southern 
basic rail. At the other extreme, there is produced in 
Virginia a 50 per cent. silicon iron, and further South an 
80 per cent. manganese and a 20 per cent. phosphorus, 
so that one can readily see the wide range of irons 
which can be smelted from the Southern ores, running, as 
will be noted, from low silicon up to 50 per cent.; in man- 
ganese, 0.25 to 0.80, and in phosphorus, 0.025 to 20 per 
cent. 

This wide range of ores was not at all appreciated 
when Southern pig iron was first marketed in the North, 
and all was sold under the one name of Southern iron. 
The trouble can readily be appreciated which the foundry- 
men had in trying to use irons widely different in 
chemical constitution but sold to them simply under the 
one name, Southern iron. This trouble, however, has 
been obviated, and the South to-day has a very close 
system of grading by fracture. By fracture Southern 
iron is sold under the following grades, and while silicon 
is not guaranteed it usually runs about as follows: 

No. 1 silvery, 4 to 5 per cent. 

No. 2 silvery, 8 to 4 per cent. 

No. 1 soft, 3 per cent. 

No. 1 foundry, 2.75 per cent. 

No. 2 soft, 2.50 to 2.75 per cent. 

No. 2 foundry, 2.35 per cent. 

No. 8 foundry, 1.90 per cent. 

No. 4 foundry, 1.75 per cent., although it often runs much 
higher. 

Gray forge, 1.35 per cent. 

Mottled, 1 per cent. 

White, 0.50 per cent. 

The silvery, soft and No. 4 foundry are distinctively 
Southern grades and are distinguished by the dense sil- 
very appearance of the fracture, which to those not 
familiar with the Southern irons is so deceptive that 
foundrymen have added high silicon to them, thinking 
that the fracture denoted low instead of high silicon. 

As stated, the above silicons are merely approximate 
and no guarantee of the analysis is made when iron is 
sold by fracture. 

Some of the leading furnaces in the South, however, 
are also willing to sell strictly by analysis, guaranteeing 
as follows: 

Silicon, over 3 per cent.; sulphur, not over 0.05 per cent. 

Silicon, 2.50 to 3 per cent.; sulphur, not over 0.05 per cent. 

Silicon, 2 to 2.50 per cent.; sulphur, not over 0.05 or 0.075 


per cent. 


Silicon, 1.50 per cent. and under; sulphur, not over 0.075 
ner cent. 
These, of course, are the maximum sulphur contents. 


. Paper read before the Eperah Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Pittsburgh, November 7, 
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and the sulphur which is shipped ordinarily runs less 
than half of the sulphur guarantee. 

In regard to using Southern iron, the standard Ala- 
bama grades ordinarily contain from 0.75 to 0.95 phos- 
phorus, and as it is cirrently conceded that this percent- 
age of phosphorus does not materially weaken the pig, 
these irons can be used for general work without any ad- 
mixture of lower phosphorus iron. Where especially 
strong castings are required, results can be obtained by 
reducing the silicon or using a lower phosphorus pig in 
the mix (which can also be secured from the South). 

In fact, at the foundry with which we were connected 
for many years, in addition to some 60,000 tons of pipe, 
there were also cast some 20,000 tons yearly of high 
grade machinery and special castings without the ad- 
mixture of any Northern iron. Of course where one has 
iron made from low phosphorus ores to draw from, it is 
simpler to make his mixture partly with these. From 
our experience, we believe best results are obtained in 
ordinary work by mixing irons made from different ores. 
For instance, during the rush of a few years ago, when 
none of the furnaces were as careful as they should have 
been in their grading, the Northern iron was deficient 
in silicon and higher silicons than usual were shipped 
from the South, At that time we visited one foundry 
which was using all Northern pig, and found the arms 
of fly wheels cracking after they were cast by reason of 
the low silicon in the mix, and a few squares away an- 
other foundryman, using nothing but Southern iron, was 
troubled by the brittleness of his castings, as his mixture 
was running over 4 per cent. in silicon. The trouble at 
these foundries was completely rectified by the one haul- 
ing some of its low silicon to the other and bringing back 
in exchange some of the high silicon. In fact, if each 
of the foundries had been using a mixture of Northern 
and Southern irons they would not have known that the 
analysis of each was so completely different from what 
they had ordinarily received. 

Of course in localities such as this, where so much 
iron is produced from lake ores, the demand is prin- 
cipally for the soft grade of Southern iron to take the 
shrinkage out of the mixture and thus really strengthen 
the castings into which the iron is poured; but in addi- 
tion foundries are getting splendid results by the use of 
the lower grades of Southern iron in place of scrap and 
to reduce the excess of graphite in heavy casting work. 
In addition to this, the higher phosphorus Southern irons 
are particularly applicable for castings of very light 
sections, such as stove plates, &c., as the higher phos- 
phorus and silicon make the iron fluid and the castings 
very sharp and clean. Splendid results are also obtained 
with the 1 to 1.75 manganese Southern iron, which re- 
duces the sulphur and cleans the iron. 

There is a growing demand for Southern iron, as the 
foundries are learning the advantages to be obtained 
from the use of higher phosphorus in their mixture, and 
they must now almost rely on the South for this, as the 
local Northern ore beds which formerly supplied the 
phosphorus for the Scotch irons are being pretty well 
worked out, and owing to the use of lower phosphorus 
irons in puddling and the large amount of steel which is 
being rolled the tap mill cinder and roll scale are not as 
high in phosphorus as formerly, and therefore cannot 
be used as successfully to bring up the phosphorus con- 
tents of the pig iron in the Northern blast furnaces. 

In steel, as you are aware, every effort has been made 
for years to reduce the phosphorus contents, but in this 
the practice is also changing, and pig iron high in phos- 
phorus is now added to the steel to purify it from dross 
and to keep sheets from sticking together when passed 
through the rolls. In addition to this it is found that 
the plates are more easily cleaned and pickled for gal- 
vanizing, and in fact the steel is stronger with a limited 
amount of phosphorus added. The change in feeling inp 
regard to phosphorus is very striking; for instance, when 
we started .in the iron business as chemist every article 
we read told of the trouble experienced with phosphorus, 
and we were greatly surprised after getting up a process 
for eliminating in the cupola about one-quarter of our 
phosphorus to find the iron not as suitable for the work 
as it was before. 
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Trade Publications. 


Lathes.—Three circulars bound in green paper cover are 
being distributed by the Draper Machine Tool Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass. These contain illustrations and descriptions of 18, 
24 and 28 inch lathes, respectively, all having quick change feed 
gearing. A 16-inch lathe is made in the same pattern as the 
18-inch lathe; a 20-inch the same pattern as the 24, and 22 and 
24 inch extra heavy, and 31-inch in the same pattern as the 
28-inch lathe. Specifications on the back of each circular give 
the principal data for the various sizes. 





Power Equipment.—‘ The Book of the Four Powers” is 
the title of a handsome publication from the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Chicago. The four powers alluded to are steam, gas, 
water and electricity. The introduction outlines briefly the 
scope of the work undertaken by this concern. Thereafter fol- 
low descriptions of a few notable installations of machinery of 
the four classes. The frontispiece is a large half-tone engraving 
of the big Allis-Chalmers engine and Bullock generator which 
are in use at the St. Louis Exposition for the supplying of 
light and power. In the description concerning this unit the 
principal dimensions are given and other interesting facts con- 
cerning its operation. Another full page engraving shows one 
of the 13 pumping engines which furnish the city of St. Louis 
and the Exposition with their entire water supply. Other in- 
stallations shown are views in plants in all parts of the world, 
including New South Wales, Australia; Dublin, Ireland; London, 
England; Havana, Cuba; Shawinigan, Canada; South Africa, 
Alaska, and all parts of the United States. Among the latter 
a view in the Manhattan power station in New York City is 
particularly interesting. It contains 11 engines, aggregating 
61,000 horse-power at the minimum rating. The Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company’s power house, which operates the 
elevated and subway systems in New York, has 17 engines, ag- 
gregating more than 200,000 horse-power. Among the remark- 
able water power developments illustrated and referred to are 
those at Niagara Falls, where 11 Escher-Wyss turbines of 5500 
horse-power each are installed, and the Canadian Shawinigan 
Falls. These two places alone use turbines with an aggregate 
eapacity of 170,000 horse-power. Several other typical installa- 
tions are referred to. Gas engines made by this company are 
of the Nurnberg four-cycle double acting type and are built in 
sizes ranging from 260 horse-power upward. The electrical 
machinery is all made by the Bullock division of this company 
in Cincinnati. Numerous forms of motor and dynamo equipment 
are illustrated. The largest direct current generator ever built 
was one made for the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company. The 
remainder of the book deals with mining and mill machinery, 
which was the principal line of the Frazer-Chalmers Company 
prior to its alliance with the BE. P. Allis Company in the forma- 
tion of the present concern. 


Bolt and Nut Machinery.—The Pawtucket Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., has recently issued descriptive illus- 
trated catalogue No. 2, showing a full line of bolt and cold 
punched nut machines. These include upright, lever, cutting 
and slitting shears; revolving forge furnaces; bolt forging ma- 
chines; upsetting machines; bolt pointers; pointers and trim- 
mers ; two, four and six spindle open die bolt threaders ; multiple 
spindle solid die semi-automatic bolt threaders and nut tappers; 
cold punch nut presses ; automatic and chamfering presses ; auto- 
matic trimming attachments; punch and die grinders; six- 
spindle automatic nut drilling or reaming machines; multiple 
spindle nut tappers; nutting tables; screw shaving machines: 
manufacturing lathes; nut and bolt head milling machines; elas- 
tic rotary blow riveting machines, &c. 


Forgings.—A neat little cloth bound catalogue, 6 x 9 
inches in size, containing 74 pages, has been published by the 
Solid Steel Tool & Forge Company, Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This company is a combination of the James 
H. Baker Mfg. Company and the Solid Steel Tool Company, Chi 
cago, and operates an extensively equipped plant for the manu- 
facture of railroad track tools, car forgings, drop forgings, hooks 
and railroad and special forgings of all kinds. The lines shown 
do not call for much in the way of descriptive text, hence the 
book is mostly made up of engravings. It is divided roughly 
into two parts, the first illustrating track department supplies, 
such as track chisels; tamping and clay picks; claw, pinch, 
lining and tamping bars; mauls; rail and tie tongs; punches; 
wrenches, rail benders; sledges; hammers; levels and gauges: 
hand chisels, and jacks. These are followed by boiler makers’ 
tools, including sledges, blacksmiths’ hammers, fullers, swedges, 
&c. The second section of the book is devoted to car forgings 
and drop forgings, but only illustrates a few of the large lines 
of forgings which are manufactured. Each section has an in- 
dex. All articles are numbered so that they may be ordered by 
number. The company has taken an exceedingly attractive way 
of presenting its goods to the public, and its catalogue should 
be in the hands of all concerned with the purchase of forgings. 

Grinding Machines.—Plain and cylindrical grinding ma- 
chines for straight and taper work are described in a catalogue 
from the Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, Mass. The fore 
part of the book is given to the detailed description of the more 
important parts, such as the fixed wheel base, moving work 
table, speed changing devices, head and foot stocks, automatic 
cross feed, mechanism for supplying cooling water, oiling pro- 
visions, tools, wheels, &c. The points of advantage claimed for 
the machines are summarized and the three general methods of 
driving the machines outlined, these being overhead drive, elec. 
trical drive and self contained belt drive. Statements are also 
made of special work and the classes of work which can be 
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ground to advantage. Norton plain grinders are furnished for 
belt drive in 11 sizes, ranging from 10 x 50 to 18 x 168 inches. 
The six smaller sizes are furnished also for outside motor drive 
and the five larger sizes for self contained motor drive or self 
contained belt drive. Specifications are given with each illustra- 
tion to point out the differences in the different sizes. Where 
the greatest differences occur separate illustrations are given. 
The latter part of the book contains a few engravings of specia! 
pieces of work which can profitably be finished by grinding after 
being roughly turned to size. The data given with each example 
as to material, dimensions and time required in making are of 
more than passing interest. 


Machine Tools.—The Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Company, 62 South Canal street, Chicago, Ill., has recently is- 
sued several new pages for insertion in the large loose leaf cata- 
logue which it made its standard several months ago. Each 
leaf contains a half-tone and general description, with table of 
dimensions. These show 9 and 11 inch Star engine lathes; 
Bridgeford 26-inch heavy pattern engine lathe, heavy triple 
geared engine lathe and heavy double head axle lathe: Me- 
chanics’ friction drill presses; Bickford ordinary plain radial 
drills; No. 1 Cincinnati universal milling machine; plain and 
improved Ransom disk grinders, and Cincinnati portable electric 
drills. 


Gas Engines.—Catalogue No. 3 from the Elyria Gas En- 
gine Company, Elyria, Ohio, describes gas engines of from 10 
horse-power up. It is attractively illustrated and gives a de- 
tailed account of the engine, its design, regulation, how to care 
for it, its economy and special parts, such as valves, governor. 
piston, crank shaft, igniting mechanism, cylinder head, cylinder, 
&c. Half-tone engravings, in addition to exterior views from 








the side, front and back, show details of the frame, valve 
mechanism, a general longitudinal section, the governing 
mechanism and cylinder. 

NOTES. 


The United Telpherage Company, Westfield, N. J., recently 
issued circulars Nos. 49 and 51. The first is on the subject of 
“Electricity in Gas Works,” and shows numerous illustrations 
of the manner in which telpherage may be applied to the hoist- 
ing, conveying, screening, depositing and storing of coal or coke 
and the removal of ashes, and the quenching of coke and trans- 
porting of it to cars and wagons for shipment. The second cir- 
cular shows illustrations of several parts of a system erected 
at the Wm. Baker Chocolate Company's plant in Milton, Mass. 


The International Acheson Graphite Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has issued bulletin No. 6 on the “ Adaptability of Ache- 
son Graphite Articles for Base of Machining.’ It contains 
many suggestions regarding machining and assembling Acheson 
graphite electrodes for electrolytic and electrometallurgical proc- 
esses, and also for use as stirring rods, bushings, circuit breaker 
contacts, molds, &c. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, in bulletin No. 9 
has prepared something which will be of great value to a great 
many of its patrons and others. It contains instructions for the 
care and operation of direct current electric generators, giving 
diagrams to illustrate its points. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, has brought out 
a little pamphlet of pigeon-hole proportions, on the subject of 
water elevators, this being known as “ Special Price-List No. 
62-B."" The elevators shown are of the double beam type with 
single or double chain bucket, arranged to be driven by horse- 
power. A box type elevator for irrigating and drainage purposes 
is also shown. Horse-power gearing mechanisms are another 
feature illustrated. 


The Alberger Condenser Company, 95 Liberty street, New 
York, bas prepared a tittle pamphlet for distribution at the 
World’s Fair on Alberger condensing apparatus. It consists for 
the most part of illustrations showing a barometric condenser, 
steam driven and belt driven Corliss and rotative dry vacuum 
pumps, a Corliss circulating pump, Corliss vertical cross com- 
pound pump, a vacuum and circulating pump for a central con- 
denser and for a barometric condenser, a counter current sur 
face condenser for steam turbines, a two-stage dry vacuum 
pump for steam turbines, centrifugal circulating pumps, cool- 
ing towers, &c. 


Black Brothers Machinery Company, Mendota, IIl., issues 
four circulars of special machines which it manufactures. Among 
these is the Pioneer molding sanding machine for sandpapering 
even or uneven surfaces of moldings, casings, &c., equal to the 
best hand smoothed work, at the rate of 20 to 40 feet per minute. 
The capacity of the machine can be doubled by feeding two 
moldings at the same time. The acting feature of the mach‘ne 
consists of a number of brooms mounted to form two large 
circular brushes. These brushes are backed with sheets of sand- 
paper split into numerous strips. The soft elastic surface of the 
brush causes the flexible sandpaper strips to be yieldingly 
pressed into the irregular surfaces of the work. Another cir- 
cular shows a mortising machine for cutting either blind or 
other mortises of any size from % to 1 inch in width, % to 5 
inches long and from 1 to 5 inches deep. The smallest sized 
holes can be cut at the rate of 60 per minute and the largest at 
20 per minute. The third circular shows a chain clamp for hold- 
ing glued articles together while they set A modification is a 
chain column clamp for holding stave columns together, and 
still another a stand of clamps holding several tiers of glued 
blocks. The fourth circular shows a little quick-set hand screw. 
which was described in The Iron Age of September 22. 
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The National Finances. 


The preliminary calculations upon which the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress will 
be based are now being made by the experts of the De- 
partment. In spite of the optimistic declarations con- 
cerning the Treasury outlook which were current before 
the elections, it has already been made clear that Con- 
gress will be advised that the country must be prepared 
to face a deficit of between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 
on July 1 next. This should serve as a warning to Con- 
gress to observe the utmost economy in providing for the 
national expenditures for the coming fiscal year. 

The big balance on the wrong side of the ledger that 
has been rolled up in the first four months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year is due entirely to increased expenditures 
and not to decreased revenues. The total receipts from 
all sources up to the close of business on November 10 
amounted in round figures to $200,000,000, compared with 
$201,500,000 for the same period a year ago. The ex- 
penditures of the current year, however, have already 
aggregated $222,234,000, as compared with $201,118,000 
in 1903. Thus, while the receipts and expenditures al- 
most exactly balanced on this date a year ago, there is 
now a deficiency of $22,494,000. 

The receipts from customs for the current fiscal year 
have aggregated $94,606,471, as compared with $99,356,- 
841, a loss of about $5,000,000, which is likely to be re- 
couped before the end of the fiscal year. From internal 
revenue the collections for the current year have aggre- 
gated $85,708,656, as compared with $86,195,878 a year 
ago, which is a small decline, due mainly to certain 
changes in the revenue laws and to trade conditions 
which are likely to be reversed before next July. In all 
probability, therefore, both customs and internal revenue 
will produce quite as much in the current fiscal year as 
last year. In the item of miscellaneous receipts the rev- 
enues have aggregated $19,424,776, as compared with $14,- 
932,887. This increase of about $4,500,000 is almost ex- 
actly the amount which the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion has paid into the Treasury on account of the Govern- 
ment loan made in the last-fiscal year. Aggregating these 
items, the receipts for the current year are quite up to 
last year’s total. 

In the matter of expenditures every important item, 
with the single exception of pensions, is larger for the 
first four months of the current year than for last year. 
The civil and miscellaneous expenses, which cover the 
maintenance of the executive departments, have 
amounted to $57,163,746, as compared with $50,659,854 
a year ago. The maintenance of the army, which it was 
confidently predicted would show a decrease, foots up 
$55,976,062, as compared with $50,734,775 last year. The 
great cost of the new navy is reflected in the item of 
naval expenditures, which amount to $42,856,522, as com- 
pared with $33,350,890. Even the Indians have cost 
the Government more money this year than last, the 
total footing up $4,488,956, compared with $3,991,845, 
which is an incomprehensible increase in view of the 
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steady decrease in the number of Indians and the rate at 
which they are assumed to become self supporting. 

A ray of encouragement is found in the small decline 
noted in pensions, for it seems to indicate that the Govern- 
ment has passed the high water mark for this monu- 
mental item. For the first four months of the current 
year the total is $51,752,003, as compared with $52,528,297 
a year ago, a decline of about three-quarters of a million 
dollars. What the record will be at the end of the year, 
however, no one can estimate, as it is impossible to cal- 
culate the increase that will result from the famous 
disability order issued last spring, which provides what 
is equivalent to a service pension for every veteran above 
a certain age. 

Even the interest account of the Government shows 
an increase, the amount being $9,996,907, compared with 
$9,842,353. The interest account can not, of course, be 
reduced as long as Congress is piling up a deficit in place 
of a surplus. 

The only uncertain factor in the calculation is the 
amount of money that will be spent on account of so-called 
continuing appropriations—namely, those for river and 
harbor improvements, the construction of war ships, &c.— 
but in view of the speed at which all this work is pro- 
gressing there is every reason to anticipate a maximum 
outlay on account of these items. If this expectation is 
realized the deficit will surely pass the $30,000,000 mark 
by June 30 next. 

Fortunately the condition of the Treasury is such 
that the impending deficit need not be regarded with 
apprehension, the cash balance in the Treasury on No- 
vember 9 being $145,654,456, in addition to the gold re 
serve of $150,000,000. There are also funds on deposit 
subject to the order of disbursing officers in the various 
branches of the Government aggregating $56,767,892, 
which make a round total of available cash on hand of 
somewhat more than $200,000,000, Notwithstanding this 
comfortable balance, it is clear that Congress must soon 
face the alternative of making a heavy cut in current 
expenditures or of providing additional means of raising 
funds to keep the Government going. There is no reason 
to believe that the next fiscal year’s receipts will ma- 
terially exceed those of this year, while even a normal 
increase in expenditures would leave us with a deficit 
at the end of that twelvemonth of at least $40,000,000 
more, 

The large increase in the Republican majority in 
Congress as the result of the recent elections has caused 
a great deal of speculation as to whether the leaders 
will regard the outcome as a popular indorsement of the 
so-called “stand pat” policy and will discourage all 
attempts at tariff revision in the Fifty-ninth Congress 
which meets in December, 1905. It is, of course, too 
early to venture any prediction, but, in view of the con- 
dition of the national finances, revenue legislation in the 
not distant future may be expected, and the development 
of sentiment in Congress that will follow the early gath- 
ering of Senators and Representatives in Washington 
will be awaited with very general interest. 


+e 


The statement is seriously made that commission mer- 
chants have begun to look into the cost of foreign pig 
iron in the expectation that the reviving demand will 
carry prices of domestic iron beyond the importing point. 
This may, of course, take place as a result of contin- 
gencies interfering with the operation of blast furnaces. 
But if the coke is to be had, and if the railroads do not 
again break down under excessive traffic, as they did 
two years ago, the blast furnace capacity of this coun- 
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try is certainly ample to take care of any probable de- 
mand for pig iron at an advance of another dollar or 
so. Such an advance will bring many more idle furnaces 
in. An addition of $2 to the present price would in all 
probability bring so much iron on the market that it 
would speedily be swamped. It is to be hoped that no 
such development is impending in the immediate future. 
What the iron trade now needs is a steady demand and 


not an excited market. 
———__ +e 


Industrial Railroads and the Anti-Rebate Law. 

Complaints against alleged discrimination by railroad 
companies in favor of so called industrial railroads have 
succeeded in making a case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. On Friday the commission rendered 
a decision that a number of railroad companies whose 
lines center in Chicago have been giving what amounts 
to an illegal rebate to the Illinois Northern and the 
Chicago, West Pullman & Southern railroad companies, 
both owned by the International Harvester Company, 
and to the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern, owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation. It was shown by an 
investigation ordered by the commission that the Illinois 
Northern and the Chicago, West Pullman & Southern 
railroads are each only a few miles in length, merely 
connecting the yards of the International Harvester Com- 
pany’s plants with the tracks of regular railroad com- 
panies. Formerly these two terminal roads received only 
switching charges of $1 to $3.50 per car, but they are 
now obtaining from as many railroad companies as would 
grant it a proportionate division of the through rate. To 
Missouri River points this proportion is 20 per cent. of 
the whole charge, amounting to $12 per car on farm 
machinery. A reasonable charge for switching is placed 
by the commission at $3 to $3.50 per car, and any excess 
above such charges is held to amount to unlawful pref- 
erence in favor of the International Harvester Company 
and to be a violation of the Elkins anti-rebate law. The 
testimony taken shows that, while many railroad com- 
panies refused to grant the excessive division of joint 
rates, those which gave it received the bulk of the busi- 
ness of the International Harvester Company. A similar 
condition is stated to have been found to exist regarding 
the Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern, which is a short 
terminal road connecting the South Chicago plant of the 
Illinois Steel Company, a subsidiary company of the 
United States Steel Corporation, with regular railroad 
lines running out of Chicago to the east, west and south. 

Under the circumstances the commission regards the 
excessive division of rates as a means of circumventing 
the prohibition of rebates by the Elkins law, as it oper- 
ates precisely as a rebate to cut the traffic charge for 
the benefit of the shipper, and has referred the case to 
the Department of Justice for proper action in the 
premises. Criminal prosecutions may be brought, as the 
law provides that both the giver and receiver of rebates 
can be punished. 

Whether a criminal prosecution be brought or not, the 
publicity which has been given to these transactions is 
very likely to put an effectual stop to them, and for a 
time, at least, will discourage other manufacturers and 
railroad companies from entering into such relations. 
It will be observed that the commission does not con- 
demn the practice of railroad companies granting a 
reasonable amount per car as a recompense for switching 
services rendered. In the case of a plant like that of 
the Illinois Steel Company at South Chicago, its dwn 
railroad company having locomotives and a great net- 
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work of connecting tracks undoubtedly relieves a regu- 
lar railroad company of much local work in taking and 
delivering cars. For this service an allowance is prop- 
erly made. But the allowance must be reasonable and 


not so great as to amount to a rebate. 


—_—_2s+--o___—__ 


is American Enterprise in Danger of Eclipse ? 

European manufacturers are proving themselves to 
be apt students of American methods. An American 
machine tool manufacturer who has spent much of the 
past year in introducing a new machine in European 
shops, especially in England and Germany, states that 
progressive firms in the metal industry abroad are show- 
ing greater enterprise than their American competitors 
in introducing labor-saving American built machinery, 
particularly where departs from the 
usual practice, and that labor conditions abroad make it 
easier for owners of machine shops to take advantage of 
such tools than in similar establishments in the United 
States. These statements are so radically opposed to 
the popular belief on this side of the water and, it may 
be added, in the very countries of which he speaks, that 
they are worthy of careful consideration, especially as 
they come from a man who is recognized as a leader in an 


important branch of machine tool design and manufac- 
ture. 


such machinery 


This gentleman gives the following incident to illus- 
trate his statement as to labor conditions: A Berlin firm 
which conducts a very large machine shop sent to the 
American company sample pieces to be worked by the 
new machine tool, to ascertain what saving of time and 
what betterment of product the new practice would ac- 
complish. The pieces were returned, illustrating the 
several stages of the work, including one piece which 
had been roughed out to required size in an engine lathe 
in seven minutes. When the American visited the Ber- 
lin shops a little while afterward he was told that the 
statement contained on the tag affixed to this piece of 
metal was simply preposterous; that the lathe work 
would require at least one hour. The American replied 
that he himself and the mechanic who accompanied him 
would demonstate the truth of the statement 
spot. But a foreman, a German 


on the 
of course, said: “ No, 
if the Americans can do it in seven minutes we can.” 
The matter went over for a day or two, and the fore- 
man made his report. He had done the work in five min- 
utes. This exhibition of alertness was significant in it- 
self, but not nearly so significant as what came after. 
The German mechanics as a body were quick to learn 
the lesson brought from America, and within four weeks 
the engine lathe practice of the entire works had been 
changed over and the product very materially increased, 
much of the change being wrought by the workmen them- 
selves on their ov 1 initiative. The motive was “to do 
Probably most managers 
of American machine shops would hesitate some time be- 
fore they would undertake to make such a radical re 
form among their machinists, unless they would court 
labor trouble. It may readily be seen that the influence 
of the constant effort abroad to meet, and beat if possi- 
ble, American competition, together with the constant dis- 
eussion of the subject in the press of each of the more 
enlightened countries, must have an effect upon work- 
men very different from that produced by the self satis- 
fied tone of the American press and American opinion 
generally, that American practice cannot be equaled by 
competitors anywhere. American labor must find out 


what the Americans can do.” 
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sooner or later that there is such a thing as overconfi- 
dence in its own skill, if the trend of labor abroad as 
observed by this one manufacturer shall become general. 

This observer asserts that he found much the same 
condition in most progressive shops, and he visited many 
such in Germany and England. As he was demonstrating 
a machine he came in contact with the workmen them- 
selves and bases his opinion upon what he learned from 
them as well as from their employers. In England this 
spirit would have been impossible before the great ma- 
chinists’ strike of several years ago, because the baneful 
shop committee was present in every machine shop. To-day 
the shop committee has pretty generally disappeared, he 
says, and the time has come when it is no longer true 
that a lathe hand must not even sharpen a tool while his 
lathe is on a long cut, but must wait for the machine to 
be idle. The workman is learning that it is to his ad- 
vantage to produce the maximum of work, and ne is tak- 
ing as his standard the American mechanic, or, rather, 
the ideal American mechanic. He is aiming to equal his 
ideal and to surpass it if he can. All this sounds rather 
Utopian and doubtless many English employers would 
laugh at the idea. Yet if such an undercurrent exists it 
is bound to be an important factor in the future. 

The same spirit pervades the management of Con- 
tinental machine shops. The value of American tools 
has been learned, and when one is offered that will do 
better or quicker work, to better or cheapen the product, 
the European manager is quick to take advantage of it. 
The experience of this one American company is that the 
English and German manufacturers, and the French as 
well, are buying the new machine with greater eagerness 
than are the Americans, and it is recognized as a high 
class tool. The same tests that changed the lathe prac- 
tice of the Berlin shops resulted in orders for a dozen 
expensive American tools. 

Other observers may make different reports than this; 
yet it is certain that in Europe the spirit of appreciation, 
tinctured with fear, of American competition is spurring 
manufacturers to spend their money and get the best 
machines the Americans can produce. They realize that 
the United States has a great start on them, because the 
most progresisve methods of manufacture had their be- 
ginning here and have developed with amazing strides. 
In Sweden this truth was realized first of all. The other 
manufacturing countries followed along. 

Possibly the criticism of American manufacturers is 
too severe. The successful American business man may 
now be slower to make radical changes in his methods 
of production than Europeans, but once convinced that 
such a change is commercially practicable and to his ad- 
vantage, he is still quick to act. But he must not permit 
himself to lose sight of the fact that the manufacturer 
who does not keep abreast of the times in the mechanical 
equipment of his plant must fall behind, which is the 
inevitable outcome in this era of sharp competition and 
small margins of profit. And the workman who refuses 
to accept the best of labor saving machinery and to make 
the best use of it must also fall behind and be distanced 
by those who realize the trend of the times. 

sarin ciRieecteuien 

Now that the Congressional elections are over it 
would be quite interesting to know how many of the 
successful aspirants felt constrained to give assurances 
to labor leaders of an intention to support a national 
eight-hour law. It will be remembered that the American 
Federation of Labor announced early in the campaign 
that an effort would be made to compel candidates for 
Congress to declare unequivocally their position on this 
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question. Judging from the strength of the Socialist 
vote, however, it would appear that in some of the larger 
cities the candidates of neither of the old parties received 
pronounced support from those who propose to carry 
labor questions into politics. Such action would seem to 
leave the successful contestants free to handle labor ques- 
tions according to their individual judgment. 
excneninmcessilypipilieinmipiiian 
The Problem of Diverting Immigration to 
Rural Regions. 


Bach year brings with it’ reports from the West that 
there are not enough men available for the harvest and 
that farmers are hard pushed to gather their crops. 
This is not surprising during busy seasons of husbandry 
in sections were the large cities are far apart and there 
is little surplus population to draw upon. But in the 
East there would seem to be no possible reason why 
farmers should find help scarce, excepting perhaps dur- 
ing times of great manufacturing activity. Such an 
autumn as this has been should have afforded all the farm 
help that was necessary anywhere within 100 miles of 
New York. Yet in Connecticut crops have gone to waste 
because there were not enough men to harvest them. 
The free employment bureaus maintained by the State 
have had many calls for farm hands, but have not been 
able to supply the demand, applicants for work declin- 
ing such opportunities on the ground, partly, of too long 
hours, which is a reason that must appeal to some men, 
and partly that most farmers do not give their men a 
sufficiently good table. Both these reasons are in reality 
excuses for not going into the loneliness of the country, 
which the laborer of the city dreads more than he does 
privations for himself and his family. Even the immi- 
grant who was brought up in the country feels the 
fascination of the city after he has been in it a while 
and is loath to leave it, and thus limits the usefulness 
that he could bring to his newly adopted country, If he 
gets out of the city before he acquires the city habit he 
is all right. Perhaps good could be done in Europe, 
through the consular service, in arranging for the loca- 
tion of intending emigrants to settle in the country. In 
other words, a colonization plan on a small scale to get 
new and productive labor into agricultural regions of 
the United States might develop into important beneficial 


results. 
—~-e—___—_ 


The Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company. 





P. E. Slaymaker and C. C. Kauffman, receivers of the 
Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company, Columbia, Pa., have 
filed their first account, covering operations from De- 
cember 1, 1903, to October 15, 1904, a period of ten and 
one-half months. The company’s plants comprise Aurora 
and Vesta blast furnaces, East End mill, Susquehanna 
mill, Union street mill, York mill, Columbia mill, all 
making bar or skelp iron, and a pipe mill. 

During this period the volume of business, including 
sales between plants, amounted to $1,164,734.74. The 
production during the same period was 35,099 tons, di- 
vided as follows: 


F Tons. 
POR SSS LIN. CON AS le ek oe REL ere a tea heh. bas 8,555 
RN Mite 6 web ikea ote “anerdee a hse SROs in a on ar oe bea 15,237 
GD ain epee Lica Lae Se ba Be OEE OF x yc ZN che Peeks 7,983 
ne UMAR AONE os 8d OF Gd. AA. RR A 8,324 


The average number of employees in the service of 
the company was 1210, and the wages paid out totaled 
$294,921.13. 

The profits of the operations, notwithstanding all the 
unfavorable conditions, were $20,406.03. 

During the ten and one-half months the receivers 
spent in construction at the pipe mill the sum of $29,- 
154.23 for buildings, machinery and equipment. These 
items of construction were paid out of the proceeds of 
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bonds which remained unissued at the date of the re- 
ceivership, and which are secured by the original mort- 
gage and authorized by the stockholders originally, and 
subsequentiy by decree of the Court of Lancaster County. 
The pipe mill has been put in condition to compete with 
the best equipped tube mills in the country, its capacity 
has been practically established, and it is an open and 
successful bidder for business in the open markets of the 
country. 

That these plants were operated at a profit, with an 
expenditure of $17,913.51 for repairs, during one of the 
most critical and unprofitable periods in the history of 
the iron industry, is very creditable to the receivers, and 
particularly to the general manager, C. C. Kauffman. 
This is especially true when due consideration is given 
to the very limited capital at the command of the receiv- 
ers. The balance sheet submitted is as follows: 


The National Metal Trades Association 


CINCINNATI Onto, November 14, 1904.—The molders 
and core makers employed by the Christopher & Simpson 
Architectural Iron & Foundry Company of St. Louis 
struck on November 7 because of the determination of 
that firm to adopt the piece work system. All the va- 
cancies in this shop have since been filled by the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association. 

At the business meeting of the Chicago Metal Trades 
Association, held at the Sherman House on the 7th inst., 
the chief topic of discussion was the question of member- 
ship in the National Metal Trades Association. Many of 
those present signified their intention of making applica- 
tion, which in several instances has been carried out. 

The ballot now in preparation by Commissioner Eagan 

tas will be the largest sent out since his incumbency. 
To amount of inventory and appraise A number of first-class men have been added to the 
ment filed December 1, 19023... ...$1,090.860.38 corps of machinists already on the pay roll of the asso- 
To moneys colleeted from book ac ciation. These men are used as leading workmen in 
counts and alj other sources of the struck shops, as employment agents, and in many other 


Susquehanna Iron & Steel Com- 4 ; . ae 
vany. over and above appraisement ways for the benefit of the members of the association. 


less sundry expenditures as per Indications are that the revision of the by-laws of the 
Ne et IRAP Hse Sass es oe 124 go association governing the cost of initiation will result in 
$1,124,686.02 fa sich : ‘ : , i 
To title: payables... . 6... ee ee 20,000.00 bringing into its membership a large number of desirable ft 
To honds : Receiver’s certificate issued by decree of employers, thereby adding greatly to its numerical and 
court for completion of pipe mill and other sun financial strength. 
drvr replacements and betterments, secure ? : , hi " , 
prac 6 a be _ ured by At a meeting of the Chicago Box Manufacturers’ As- 


bones of the Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company, 


























a iid 0o b k5 aie ed 0k ks ae aaa ee 39,000.00 sociation it was decided to inaugurate a labor bureau, 
To sccounts payable—Book accounts due for mate and Paul Blatchford. secretary of the Chicago Metal x ; 
ARTB owe e ees f path ; 137,581.72 Trades Associaticn, was placed in charge thereof. 
Total es i ae ate a ; $1,312.267.74 ‘ +--+ — 
Credits. 
Plants and Rogers, Brown & Co.—CrINcINNATI, Ohio, November 
\ I ——— MEpEnOrD. Total 15, 1904.—The firm of Rogers, Brown & Co. announce 
Aurora Furnace ‘ $S5.000.00 $394.65 $85,394.65 . aan » aa a 
Vesta Furnace... ... 75,000.00 968 50 75096850 «2%that E. L. Billingslea, J. K. Pollock and W. T. Shepard 
have heen taken into the firm. Mr. Billingslea has been the 
OE) DOTONEE,. ... sis SOOO tccceecst§) “Sbasaes ; a . , . 
om : ne " manager of their Chicago office for a number of years 
East End Mill.. : $50.000.00 $33,825.99 and Mr. Shepard has had charge of the Buffalo office for 
Susquehanna Mill... ctocxes soul 37,936.25 e lone time. Mr. Pollock has been connected with the 
Union Street Mill........ 100,000.00 45,026.88 145,036.88 : : 
ore company and was also associated with Mr. Meacham 
Total bar mills. .......$225.000.00 sae prior to his connection with the firm. They are all of 
York Mill...............$100,000.00 $580.05 $100,580.05 them well known to the trade and are men of wide ex- 
Comapapge 20m... « - -2 ae + $0,114.75 190,114.75 I erience. The firm now is composed of the following ; 
Total skelp mills... ..$250,000.00 Th are members: Wm. A. Rogers, Buffalo; D. B. Meacham, 
i i : ‘incinnati ; Cochrane Armour, Chicago; A. A. Fowler, 
Pipe mill and machine Cincinnati; M. C bt une rmour hicago : 4. A. F« ler . 
Nias ei GN biale 275,000.00 $91,628.06 $3895.782.29 New York: E. L. Billingslea, Chicago; J. K. Pollock, Cin- 
Corstruction ........... 29,154.28 Sr Nae ahd eatin wore cinnati:;: W. T. Shepard, Buffalo. Archer Brown of ni 
Total pipe mill....... $204,154.28 ...... ......., the original firm died last September. 
MERPORATCG, | oo. os" ..€9°39.154.23 &250.485.13 ui bate —_—- >> -- 
Bonds: Susquehanna Iron & Steel Company, ap- ——— — . : . 
" — wins re has e lee -ice-president of 
CNN kk ote fe __..  $15.500.00 Reginaid P. Rowe has been elected vice-pre ae nt 0 
Ce ee ye ies cee ot a ee eae 91,275.54 the National Lead Company to succeed John A Stevens, 
Accounts receivable. .......--.6 02 eee eee seeeee 106,958.87 resigned. Mr. Rowe has been a director of the National 
i Diab isi ibs 40 Nusiihdl aOR Rie Me alin eis Sk a ae $1,332,673.77 Lead Company for many years, : 
Statistics of the United States Steel Corporation for the Calendar Year 1903. 
From the Annual Statistical Report of the American Iron und Steel Association. 
Percentage Percentage 
: ‘ of U.S. of U. S. 
Ircn ore shipments from Lake Superior and the total iron ore production in the sv U.S. Total ship- Steel Cor- Steel Cor- 
calendar year 1903; also coke production in the same year. Steel ments and poration, poration, 
Corporation production. 1903. 1902. 
Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region in 1903...... gross tons. 14,293,082 24,289,878 58.8 60.4 
Total production of iron ore in 1908............... Sel akcc eats gross tons. *15,363,355 35,019,308 43.8 45.1 
a Be ee ere ee ere a Crutaasttweeennb at net tons 8,658,391 25,262,360 34.2 37.4 
Tron and steel actua!ly produced in the calendar year 1903.—Gross tons. A 
Bessemer, basic, low phosphorus. foundry, forge and all other kinds of pig iron.. 7,123,053 17,816,591 39.9 44.3 
Spiegeleisen and ferromanganese...............+. See a ee Oe NO ee ee 156,188 192,661 81.0 81.0 ‘ 
Total pig iron, including spiegeleisen and ferromanganese.............. +5 7,279,241 18,009,252 40.4 44.7 
I I I, og cies curt ecccdedcivcebiees déverecvue G@Geee 8,592,829 72.0 73.9 
Open hearth steel ingots and castings.......... Wie ahd whlebide tale GGtlas eww ties 2.976,300 5,829,911 51.0 52.4 
Total Ressemer and open hearth steel ingots and castings...... aaa x er aa 9.167, 960 14,422,740 63.5 65.7 A 
EE TT Ee Oe ee eT ere eT ee ee ven 1,934,315 2,946,756 65.6 65.4 ‘a 
ET ES CCC TEE CRETE TC ROREEEE ECOL LTO titan ake 660,978 1,095,813 60.3 57.$ 4 
Plates and sheets, including black plates for tinning.............. Oe Padwis.na'e 1,557,223 2,599,665 59.9 59.4 
Ra Re a as eae ie oe he file hd aa aa W 6 8-W mini e'de e000. 8 1,100,290 1,503,455 73. 71.5 
Bars. skelp, cut nails, open hearth and iron rails, and other finished rolled prod- 
ee he er anal Tie atein ania ace’e RRM in Oe RE a C8. ae Rae ele Wwe eee we 1,510,085 5,062,008 29.8 31.1 
ee ee -- 6,762,891 13,207,697 51.2 50.8 
Wie AMR i isd Sw ie dhe ok} Gags Cewe se entey ceeness kegs of 100 pounds. 6,801,180 9,631,661 70.6 64.8 


* Includes the total production of iron ore by the Pewabic mine, but does not include the production of the Biwabik and 
Mahoning mines for the account of the United States Steel Corporation. 
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JOSEPH JOSEPH. , 

After an illness of over two years Joseph Joseph, a 
prominent iron merchant and manufacturer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died at his home in that city, on November 9, aged 
57 years. The immediate cause of his death was Bright’s 
disease. Mr. Joseph was born in Biblis, Germany, and 
came to America just at the close of the Civil War, set- 
tling in Springfield, Mo. He removed in 1866 to Cin- 
cinnati, where he embarked in the wool and hide business 
with his two brothers. About 22 years ago he organized 
the present firm of Joseph Joseph & Brothers Company 
and the Railway Supply & Mfg. Company, with both of 
which concerns he was actively connected up to the time 
of his death. These enterprises he succeeded in building 
up into very large institutions, doing a business of about 
$15,000,000 annually. Mr. Joseph was noted for his char- 
itable disposition and was a generous contributor to many 
worthy institutions, among them being the Jewish Hospi- 
tal in Cincinnati, for which he recently erected a nurses’ 
home. He was a trustee of the Mound Street Temple and 
a member of the Phoenix and Cincinnati clubs. All of 
his 10 children survive him, among them being Leonard 
Joseph, vice-president of the Joseph Joseph & Brothers 
Company, with headquarters in New York City; Eli Jo- 
seph, treasurer of the company; Maurice Joseph, secre- 
tary of the company, and Arthur and Sidney Joseph, rep- 
resenting the firm in Boston. The funeral took place on 
Friday last and interment was made at the Walnut Hills 
Jewish cemetery. 

NOTES. 

ELpRIDGE M. FOWLER, a resident of Pasadena, Cal., 
who had just returned from Europe, where he had been 
spending the suinmer with his wife and daughter, died 
at Pasadena November 7. Eldridge M. Fowler was born 
in Jefferson county, New York State, in 1834. He went 
to Detroit at the age of 18 and entered the business 
of Esselstyn & Fowler, dealers in lumber. For many 
of his early years he lived the rough life of the back- 
woodsman in the Michigan wilderness. From the lumber 
business he went to Chicago during the early sixties and 
engaged in the reaper business with Cyrus H. McCormick, 
with whom he remained for some years. In 1887 he 
moved his residence to Chicago and returned to the 
reaper business, becoming vice-president and director of 
the McCormick Harvesting Machine Company. After 
four years’ residence in Chicago he returned to Detroit, 
where he extended his operations in the buying of tim- 
ber lands and selling the timber or conducting lumber 
operations himself. Some of these investments were 
made in the region which is now known as the Mesaba 
range and, in retaining the mineral rights when he sold 
the timber, it developed that upon his property were 
some of the richest of the iron mines which have during 
the last few years opened up the Mesaba district to the 
world. Mr. Fowler had an interest in seven of these 
iron mines, some of which have lately passed to the con- 
trol of the United States Steel Corporation. These mines 
were located about 80 miles from Duluth at the town of 
Eveleth. They comprise the Adams mine on 160 acres 
of land, three Fayal mines on 40 acres, two Spruce mines 
on 85 acres and the Claquet mine on 160 acres. With 
the growing output of ores from these mines his royalties 
increased from year to year. 


JOEL Farist, president of the Farist Steel Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., died November 12, in the seventy-sec- 
ond year of his age. Mr. Farist was born in England and 
came to the United States when a boy. He served his 
apprenticeship in a rolling mill in Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
first engaged in business with the Rockaway Mfg. Com- 
pany, which failed in the panic of 1857. He then removed 
to Windsor Locks, Conn., where he manufactured gun 
barrels and bayonet steel for the Government. Thirty 
years ago he founded the Farist Steel Works. 


Isaac §. PLATT, a member of the firm of Adriance, 
Platt & Co., one of the oldest harvesting machine mant- 
facturing concerns in the country, died suddenly Novem- 
ber 15, at his home in New York City, after an acute at- 
tack of indigestion, aged 71 years. 
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PERSONAL. 


Samuel M. Cooper, who has practically been in charge 
of the Wood works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 


-Company, at McKeesport, Pa., has been made general 


manager of this plant, succeeding Persifor F. Smith, 
formerly manager of the Wood works and Wellsville 
works, but who resigned on November 1. 


George K. Tinker, 114 Liberty street, New York, who 
has been Eastern representative of the Wheeling Steel 
& Iron Company for the last five years, has accepted an 
offer from the Mark Mfg. Company of Chicago, Ill., and 
Zanesville, Ohio, to look after its Eastern interests in 
merchant pipe, boiler tubes and special electrical pipe. 
The Mark Mfg. Company is now an important factor in 
the pipe trade, having four furnaces in Zanesville, in 
addition to those in Chicacgo, and making the full range 
of sizes up to 16 inch. 


Henry C. Holthoff has tendered his resignation as 
vice-president of the Power & Mining Machinery Com- 
pany, Cudahy, Wis., and will retire from the business 
about December 1. Mr. Holthoff was one of the or- 
ganizers and the. president of the Holthoff Machinery 
Company, which was later absorbed by the company 
under its present name. F. H. Tracy, formerly of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, at Chicago, has been chosen 
to succeed Mr. Holthoff as vice-president and sales man- 
ager. 

J. W. Duntley, president of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, sailed on November 8 for Europe for a 
quick business trip, to be gone four weeks. While there 
he will start the new plant at Fraserburgh, Scotland, and 
will visit business centers in England, Scotland and on 
the Continent in the interest of the rapidly growing 
foreign business of his company. 


F. B. Manville has resigned as president and general 
manager of the Fitchburg Machine Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., owing to ill health and the pressure of other 
business. Mr. Manville was formerly a member of the 
Manville Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., and suc- 
ceeded James A. Chapman as president of the Fitchburg 
Machine Company a few years ago. During the time he 
has been in charge of the business it has grown to be 
one of the largest manufacturing enterprises of the city. 


The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Company an- 
nounces that J. G. Miller has been appointed general 
sales agent for its Adrian Furnace, with headquarters 
at Du Bois, Pa., from which point he will give all com- 
munications regarding sales his personal attention. Mr. 
Miller is well known among Eastern foundrymen, having 
represented Rogers, Brown & Co. for over 12 years in 
their Buffalo and Philadelphia offices, and more recently 
in business independently under the firm name of J. G. 
Miller & Co Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles Lang, formerly with the Wheeler Condenser 
& Engineering Company, has joined the sales department 
of the A. D. Granger Company at the New York office, 
95 Liberty street. Mr. Lang will make a specialty of 
pumps and condensers, the Granger Company having re- 
cently acquired the agency of the Barr Pump Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
—_——+-+o__— v) 


A sensational advance in the common stock of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company took place in the Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange on Monday, November 14, the common 
stock advancing under heavy buying orders from 17% 
to 22%. Reports are current that control of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company will shortly pass either to the 
Wabash or Pennsylvania railroads. However, these re- 
ports are not confirmed and are not believed to be true. 


An order has been issued by the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation to furnish transportation for 140 men formerly 
employed in the hoop mills of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, at Youngstown, to go to the plant of the American 
Car & Foundry Company, at Madison, Ill. Only a few 
of the strikers are now left in Youngstown, most of them 
having left for other places to work. 





THE 
MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


The Meehan Boiler & Construction Company, Lowellville, 
Ohio, builder of steel plate construction for blast furaaces. steel 
plants, &c., has under construction a complete blast furnace and 
other work in connection with the remodeling of the plant of 
the Belfont Iron Works Company, at Ironton, Ohio. 


Hall Furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at 
Sharon, Pa., which has been idle for some months, has been 
Started up. This furnace is 14 x 60 feet and has a daily capac- 
ity of about 200 tons. The company has four blast furnaces 
in the Mahoning and Shenango valleys; Atlantic, at New Castle; 
Hall, at Sharon; Hanna and Haselton, at Youngstown, all of 
which are in operation, all of the metal being used in its Besse- 
mer plant at Youngstown. In addition the company will prob- 
ably bey a large block of Bessemer iron in a short time, as it is 
not making enough metal to supply its Bessemer plant, which is 
now turning out from 1500 to 1700 tons of steel per dey. 


Scottdale Furnace, at Scottdale, Pa., operated by Corrigan, 
McKinney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been blown out for repairs. 
The stack is to be increased in size from 67 to 80 feet. Hand 
filling will be continued, however, and no skip hoist will be 
erected. The tendency has been to continue with hand fillers at 
furnaces producing foundry and forge iron, and a number of 
stacks producing these grades have made extensive repairs this 
year without including the automatic skip. Operators making 
this deciston claim that a better distribution of stock can be 
made by hand than by machine filling. 
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The Inter-State Steel Company, Rockford, IIl., is building an 
additional furnace at its plant, which, with the one already in 
operation, wil! give it a total capacity of 1500 tons of soft 
center steel per year. 


The new plant of the Chicago Steel Mfg. Company, at New 
Castle, Ind.. was destroyed by fire November 8. This plant had 
been burned out the December previous at Hammond, Ind, and 
had removed to New Castle, where a new mill for the manufac- 
ture of cut nails and agricultural disks had been completed 
only a few weeks before it, too, was destroyed. The fire was 
caused by crossing of electric wires in the pattern room. The 
loss amounted to $100,000, with only about $35,000 insurance. 
It is the purpose of the company to rebuild, and as the disk 
department was not totally destroyed its managers hope to be 
making disks by January 1. It will require a somewhat longer 
time to get the nail department in operation. A new engine, 
boilers, nail machines and some of the machinery for the disk 
department will be required. 


The Greer tin mill, at New Castle, Pa., resumed operations 
on Monday, November 14. 


The mi'ls and furnaces of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany at Youngstown, Ohio, have all resumed operations. The 
New Castie furnace went into blast on November 7, und the 
Sharon furnace resumes this week. 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
has received an order from the Kiushiu Railway Company of 
Japan for 28,000 pounds 1%%-inch outside diameter by ‘-inch 
inside diameter, 18,000 pounds 14-inch outside diameter by %- 
inch inside diameter, 1500 pounds 1%-inch outside diameter by 
44-inch inside diameter, Falls Hollow round bars, 10 icet long, 
to be made of the same quality high grade double refined char- 
coal iron as previous shipments. The company is shipping lars 
quantities of its hollow bars to other railroads of Japan a::¢ the 
Japanese Government, and is receiving numerous inquirics from 
European railroads. 


The 8-inch mill in the Girard Works of the Carneg.e Steel 
Company, at Girard, Ohio, is being dismantled and shipped to 
one of the works in the Pittsburgh district. It is probabie very 
little work will be done in the future in the Girard Works, and 
the plunt may be abandoned entirely. This is one of the works 
affected by the hoop mill strike, the other plants being the 
Warren mill and the upper and lower mills at Youngstown. 
The strike at these works is nearly over, the men having given 
up all hope of getting another conference with officials of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. It is not unlikely that the strike will 
be declared off within a very short time. 


In the South Sharon Works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
at South Sharon, Pa., another open hearth furnace has been 
started, maxing nine in operation out of a total of 12. No. 2 
blast furnace at this plant turned out 427 tons of basic metal 
recentiy, beating its best former record of 410 tons. 


Tbe Jansen Steel & Iron Company, Oxford, N. J., started its 
mill this week manufacturing bar iron with 150 men and boys, 
and has orders on hand for two months. The works huyve been 
idle for eignt months. The company will be in the market for 
an 800 horse-power rolling mi!tl engine, several waste heat boil- 
ers, water heater, several pumps, shears and other rolling mill 
machinery 


Early this month an explosion severely damaged the gas 
washing piant of one of the blast furnaces of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company, at Buffalo, N. Y. Repairs have now been com- 
pleted and the furnace has again started. 
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The Carnegie Steel Company has started up the 7-inch mill 
in the Lower Union plant at Youngstown, while the 10-inch mill 
has becn put on double turn. Practically all departments of the 


Upper and Tower hoop mills at Youngstown are in full opera- 
tion. 


Ali departments of the plant of the Youngstown Iron Sheet 
& Tube Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, are now in full opera- 
tion This concern manufactures iron sheets made from pure 
puddled iron, for which it has a very large demand. 

General Machinery. 

The Texas & Pacitic Railway Company is planning to erect 
shops at Fort Worth. Texas, but no plans have been drawn and 
it will be some little time yet before the work will be taken up. 

The Huhard Foundry & Machine Works, Lynchburg, Va., re 
cently incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, has suc- 
ceeded to the plant and business of the Hubard Machine Works. 
The company will do job work principally. No new machinery 
is required P. C. Hubard is president; C. W. Gooch, vice- 
president, and A. B. Dabney, secretary. 


The Garry Iron & Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is receiv- 
ing an unusually large number of orders for this season of the 
year in the roofing, paint and pipe departments. The demand 
for its genuine charcoal iron roll roofing, conductor pipe and 
eave trough is increasing daily. and the sales of its various 
brands of tin and terne plates are exceptionally heavy. The 
company has recently closed a large contract for furnishing and 
applying its Trinidad pitch !ake asphalt roofing for the new 
plant of the Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, Mich., requiring 
about 1000 squares, and is now working on several good struc- 
tural stee! contracts, including a boiler and engine house for the 
Herse Shoe Forestry Company, Horse Shoe, N. Y.; a large glass 
plant for the Baldwin-Travis Company, at Kane, Pa.: structural 
steel work and roofing for the Ohio Retarder Company, at Port 
Clinton, and a number of steel buildings for the Scranton Coal 
Company, Scranton, Pa. Recent include a 3000-pound 
revolving pneumatic crane, mounted on car, and six 1-ton buck- 
ets for the Kansas City Southern Railway; 5000-pound revolv- 
ing electric locomotive crane for the Great Northern Railway ; 
15-ton hand power pillar crane for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway, and one 6-ton hand power overhead traveling 
crane for the Alamo Mfg. Company, Hillsdale, Mich. 


“dere 
oraers 


The business of John T. Robinson & Co., manufacturers of 
maper box and card cutting machinery, Hyde Park, Mass., has 
been incorporated under Massachusetts laws, with capital stock 
of $65.000. ‘The ineorporators are John T. Robinson, Jr., J 
Albert Robinson and Charles Warren, all of Hyde Park. No 
enlargement of the plant is planned. 

The American Roller Bearing Company, South Framingham, 
Mass., has recrganized under Massachusetts laws, with :uthor- 
ized capital of $325,000, of which $225,000 is preferred stock. 
The new corporation means no change in management vf the 
business, which is the manufacture of the American roller bear- 
ing. The compary’s bond issue is retired and new working cap- 
ital is provided. ‘he incorporators are Reginald H. Johnson, 
Braintree, Mass.; Francis H. Merrill, Jr., Melrose, Mass.; John 
F. Ryan, Belmont. Mass., and G. D. Strachan, Brookline, Mass. 


The new building of the Whitlock Coil Pipe Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., will be used partly for machine shop and tool room 
and partly for additional room for present departments of the 
business. ‘The building wi!l be 50 x 200 feet and two stories. 
affording 29,000 square feet of floor space. 

By January 1 next it is exnected that the new plant of the 
J. George Leyner Engineering Works Company, now under proc- 
ess of construction at Littleton, Col., a suburb of Denver, 
wil! be eompleted and ready for occupancy. Four  build- 
ings are now under roof and the structural steel work of the 
fifth is practically completed. The buildings comprise a forging 
house, 61 x 160 feet; machine shop, 101 x 208 feet; pattern 
shep. 40 x 102 feet; power house, 45 x 65 feet, and an office, 
41 x 41 feet The cost of the entire plant, including the 25 
acres of land upon which it is located, and the new machinery, 
will be appreximately $300,000. When to this is added the 
equipment from the present plant of the company at Thirty-sixth 
and Wazee streets. Denver, the total valuation of the plant will 
reach about $650,000. Employment will be given <o about 200 
mep. ‘The plant is connected by a spur with the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad and wil! also be served by an industrial rail- 
way track system connecting all the buildings. In the forging 
room will be installed a 5-ton traveling crane, while the machine 
shop will be served by five cranes, four of which wil! run under 
the gaileries and one through the center of the building. The 
power hovse wil! be equipped with a steam turbine, direct 
connected with an electric generator and power will be furnished 
by a 200 horse-power high pressure boiler. The Leyner com- 
pany makes drills, compressors, hoisting engines, mine cages, 
and in fact a long line of mining machinery equipment. 


The Northern Engineering Works, crane builders, Detroit, 
Mich., reports recent shipments of cranes as follows: Bethlehem 
Foundry & Machine Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 4-ton elec- 
tric crane, 43 feet span; Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey, 10-ton, 39 feet span; New York Butchers’ Dressed Meat 
Company, 12-ton, 39 feet span: Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
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pany, Bridgeport, Conn., 12-ton, 30 feet span; People’s Power 
Company, Rock Island, Ill., 10-ton, 50 feet span; Duluth Street 
Railway Company, Duluth, Minn., 20-ton electric crane, special. 
The company reports a much better outiook for business and is 
puttiug on the market several electric trolley hoists. 


lhe property of the Southern Foundry & Machine Company, 
Knoxville, 'Tenn., has been sold by the receiver to W. 8S. Brad- 
ley, one of the stockholders, for $16,600. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, Qhio, 
was recently awarded contract to construct two large coal han- 
dling machines for the Boston Coal Dock & Wharf Company, 
Duluth, Minn. This is one of the docks under the management 
of the St. Paul & Western Coal Company, of which M. J. Patton 
is superintendent. ‘Che machines will consist of two conveyor 
bridges, each about 350 feet long, including front aud rear 
cantilevers, and will be designed so that coal may be svreened 
and loaded into box cars as well as unloaded from vessels. 
They will be built to be operated by steam, and will be equipped 
with 2-ton Hulett patent excavating buckets and machinery de- 
signed to give maximum speeds of operation. The structural 
work will be of steel throughout, and the machines will be self 
propelling along the dock. 

The Van Buren, Heck & Marvin Company, Findlay, Ohio, 
manufacturer of Buckeye traction ditching machine, is shipping 
a number of its machines to foreign countries. Recently two 
orders were received from parties at Melbourne, Australia: one 
from France, one from Egypt, and an order for several machines 
from Scotland. Inquiries are being received from many other 
foreign countries, and the business is increasing rapidly. 


The Ress Machine Mfg. Company, Jamestown, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. Incorpo- 
rators: J. B. Ross, C. H. Walter and W. M. Haffer, Jamestown. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Ball Engine Company, Erie, Pa., builder of automatic 
cut off engines, has received an order for a 1000 horse-power 
horizontal cross compound Corliss engine for the Altoona shops 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The engine is to be used for 
power in the new foundry at Altoona, and the cylinders are 
21 x 34 x 27 inches. It is to be direct connected to a 500-kw. 
electric alternator, furnished by the General Electric Company, 
which runs in multiple with other alternators direct connected 
to Erie engines now installed in this foundry. The engine will 
be equipped with electrical synchronizing device. The peculiar 
feature of importance of this engine is the valve gear, which is 
of the Ball Engine Company new nonreleasing and Corliss type, 
which enables the engine to run at a higher speed, with the 
same motion and steam distribution as the ordinary low speed 
Corliss engine, although dispensing with dash pots and trip 
motion. The company has already installed in the Pennsylvania 
department of the National Tube Company, at Pittsburgh, a 
horizontal cross compound engine of this type, and also a vertical 
cross compound engine in the Oliver Building power plant, in 
Pittsburgh. This concern is building at the present time two 
horizontal cross compound engines of 1000 horse-power for the 
People’s Ice, Light & Storage Company, McKeesport, Pa. 


The Southwest Missouri Light Company, Joplin, Mo., pur- 
poses the installation of turbine water wheels of 1000 horse- 
power, a 250 horse-power boiler and a 500 horse-power generator. 
George Moore is president: David D. Hoag, vice-president and 
secretary, and A. M. Barron, treasurer and general manager of 
the company. 


The receivers of the Wm. Allen & Sons Company, Worcester, 
Mass., have filed their report, which indicates that the creditors 


will receive about 25 per cent. of their claims, which aggregate 
about $35,000. 


The Providence & Danielsonville Street Railway Company is 
to erect a new power station at North Sterling, Conn. 


Among recent sales by the Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, 
Madison, Wis., of Northern dynamos and motors ia brewing 
work are extensive equipments supplied to the Kranz Brewing 
Company, Findlay, Ohio; Indiana Brewing Company, Indiana, 
Pa., and the Olympia Brewing Company, Olympia, Wash. North- 
ern dynamos and motors are in extensive use in brewing and 
malting work because of their great simplicity, economy of opera- 
tion and ability to give constant satisfactory service under try- 
ing conditions. They are built in a wide range of types to suit 
them to different requirements of modern industrial work. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, is 
manufacturing an 8000 horse-power alternating current gen- 
erator, by which electrical power will be made for Montreal, 
Canada, at falls 84 miles distant. The machine is being made 
for the Shawinigen Water & Power Company and will be in- 
stalled in the falls of the Shawinigen River. The power to be 
generated will be transmitted to Montreal for use in manu- 
facturing plants in that city. The generator waighs 276,000 
pounds. The three 10,000 horse-power generators being made 
for the Ontario Power Company are of the same design. They 
will be connected with a turbine on the Canadian side of Niagara 
Falls and will be used to generate power for use in various parts 
of the province. : 


The James Leffel Company, Springfield, Ohio, manufacturer 
of turbine wheels, will erect a new boiler shop 50 x 250 feet. 
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As soon as this is completed the present boiler shop will be used 
as an crecting shop. The company is just preparing .o ship a 
2000 horse-power water wheel to Osaka, Japan. The wheel is 
to replace one of similar size shipped last June, the ship carry- 
ing it having been sunk by a Russian cruiser. 


Fires. 


'The machine shop and garage of John J. Schaadt, at Allen- 
town, Pa., were destroyed by fire November 10. 


The foundry of the Brown Corliss Engine Works, Corliss, 
Wis., was recently destroyed by fire. The loss is about $30,000. 


The plant of the Pearson Boat Construction Company, Du- 
luth, Minn., was destroyed by fire November 12. ‘The loss is 
placed at $160,000. 


‘The Emmons-Borden Foundry & Machine Shops, Trenton, 
N. J., were destroyed by fire November 12. The loss is about 
$10,000. 


The Blanchard Machine Company and Pennsylvania Metal 
“ompany suffered considerable loss by a recent fire in Boston, 
Mass. 


The abattoir of the Jersey City Stock Yards Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., was damaged $200,000 by fire November 15. 


The plant of the Keasey Pulley Company, Toledo, Ohio, was 
destroyed by fire November 9, entailing a loss of between $40,000 
and $50,000. The company manufactures transmission appliances 
of all kinds. It is stated that the plant will be rebuilt at ouce. 


Hardware. 


The H. B. Ives Company, New Haven, Conn., manufacturer 
of hardware speciaities, is installing an entirely new steam 
power plant of the most modern construction, which will include 
a building erected in the rear of its factory especially for this 
purpose. ‘The contract for the boiler has been placed with the 
Bigelow Company of New Haven and for the engine with the 
itchburg Engine Company of Fitchburg, Mass. The company 
will also install a new electric plant to light its entire factory. 


The Sessions Clock Company, Forestville, Conn., will run on 
a 57%-hour week during the winter, the employees to receive the 
full 60 hours’ pay. The shops will shut down at 5.45 each after- 
noon excepting Saturday, when the closing hour will b: 4.45 
o'clock. 


The White Mfg. Company, Chicago Ridge, Ill., which pur- 
chased the Chicago Ridge Stamping Works, has concluded to 
reopen its milk can department, which has a capacity of one car- 
load per day. This plant is admirably equipped for making milk 
cans. ‘The company is about to close contract for a warehouse 
75 x 200 feet, to be used to store finished stock, with side track 
the full length. The improved can which will be turned out is 
claimed to be practically indestructible. 


Philadelphia Sash Weight Works, Philadelphia, has during 
the year enlarged its plant and equipped it throughout with 
new machinery. It is now in a position to turn out double 
the quantity of sash weights formerly possible. 


United States Washing Machine Company, Racine Junction, 
Wis., manufacturer of the United States steel washing machine, 
which was put on the market about three years ago, has been 
compelled to increase its factory capacity in view of the steady 
increase in orders for this machine. The company is now in 
position to take care of a much larger volume of business. and 
solicits inquiries from the trade. 


Crescent Handle Works, Evansville, Ind., has during the past 
few months equipped its plant with automatic long handle 
lathes as well as a new patent bending machine for making the 
various bends, so that the company is now fully equipped to 
furnish handles for the hardware trade. Formerly the company . 
made only D handles, selling them to the shovel manufacturers 
of the country and exporting a part of the product. ‘lhe com- 
pany is alec making cross cut saw handles, and in the near 
future will make cant hooks. Two additions to the factory have 
been built, one of them being a warehouse for hardware nandles. 
and the other a supplementary saw mill. 


The Tuthill Spring Company, Chicago, has bought a plot of 
ground on West Polk street, just east of Halsted, comprising 27,000 
square feet of land. This the company intends to cover with a 
building, the whole of which it will occupy for its own business. 


The Warren Axe & Tool Company, Warren, Pa., which about 
a year ago added lumbermen’s tools to its lines of manufacture. 
has recently erected a new building and increased its power 
and machinery to meet the steadily growing demand for its 
Jumbermen’s supplies. 


The Page Woven Wire Fence Company, Monessen, Pa., manu- 
facturer of rods, wire and fencing, has recently made some im- 
portant improvements in its plant. The company is employing 
about 800 men, with a monthly pay roll of about $40,009, and is 
turning out upward of 4000 tons of material per month. 


The Vento Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Buffalo, 
N. Y., with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture hardware spe- 
cialties. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Arthur T. Rutter & Co., 256 Broadway, New York, have 
acquired the sole selling agency of the Hauesemann Metal Mfg. 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., for the sale of its etched name plates, 
steam and vacuum gauge dials, watch and clock dials and etched 
metal signs for any purpose, up to 17 x 17 inches. These goods 
are finely finished and are meeting with a ready sale. 


The Light Inspection Car Company, Hagerstown, Ind., has 
received orders for a large number of its velocipede cars for the 
Japanese Government. Two of these have been in use by the 
Japanese during the war and have been found of considerable ad- 
vantage. This company was the first to make four-wheeled 
cars operated by the rider with a pedal movement similar to 
bicycles. Railroads in almost all countries are using this car 
for inspection purposes. 

The Waterbury Crucible Company, Waterbury, Conn., has 
been incorporated under Connecticut laws with capital stock of 
$50,000, the incorporators being L. S. Tenney, C. A. Kiernan and 
E. B. Seidel 

The Nye Fixture Company, Warsaw, Ind., has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital stock by Chas. F. Nye, Geo. R. Smith 
and David H. Lessing. 

The Ft. Wayne King Water Heater Company, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock by BE. G. 
Davis, Monroe Fitch and Geo. E. Becker. 


The stockholders of the Flatrock Canning Company, Flatrock, 
Ind., have decided to rebuild the plant recently burned. It was 
insured for $35,000. 

The Hearst Metal Wheel Company, Alexandria, Ind., has 
sent to the St. Louis Exposition the first metal wheel made in 
its new factory. It is a wagon wheel made of sheet steel. 

The Keelyn Electric Company has been organized in Mil- 
waukee with a capital stock of $15,000 by Peter Keelyn, Ben- 
jamin Burdick and Henry 8S. Schwenderer. Mr. Keelyn was 
formerly the senior member of the firm of Keelyn & Smith, 
electricians. 


The recent fire at the yards of the Neafie & Levy Ship & 
Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, Pa., simply destroyed 
a portion of the pattern shop and a number of patterns. No 
new machinery is required. 

The American Automatic Oiler Company, Newark, N. J. 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, will not 
manufacture for the present, but will have the automatic oilers 
made by contract. Address communications to Fred’k A. Foster, 
Newark. 

The Buffalo Brass Stamping Company has been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y., with $50,000 capital stock. Directors, George 
A. Hall, Thomas A. Sullivan and Edwin S. Webster. 

The recent fire at the plant of the New Home Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, Orange, Mass., destroyed only the building used 
for japanning and varnishing and in no way interferes with the 
operation of the plant or the filling of orders. The building 
will be rebuilt at once, but no machinery will be required. 


The Donovan Iron & Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to deal in bar 
and sheet iron, steam supplies, etc. J. F. Donovan is president. 

The plant and property at Middletown, Conn., recently owned 
by the Liberty Chuck Company have been sold to a company 
at the head of which is Frank M. Ashley, 136 Liberty street, 
New York A new carpet lining made of paper and a new 
covering for floors to take the’ place of matting are to be manu- 
factured. 


The McCullough-Dalzell Crucible Company, Pittsburgh, has 
just completed the building of a large new dry house. The new 
building is admirably constructed for its purposes and Is com- 
plete in every detail. It comprises a series of deep pits flanked 
by large furnaces. Into these pits the imported clay from Kling- 
enburg, Germany, is exposed to the heat of the furnaces for a 
certain time. The drying process is an important factor in 
crucible making after quality of the plumbago and clay is con- 
sidered. Natural gas is the fuel used, as elsewhere in the works, 
for heat and power. The company reports an encouraging 
growth of business during the year, and a bright prospect for 
next year. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, has received a 
contract for 1900 steel gondola cars of 100,000 pounds capacity 
for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway; 100 flat cars 
for the Hocking Valley Railroad, and 380 ore cars ior the El 
Paso & South Western Railroad. 

F. L. & J. C. Codman, Boston, Mass., have moved their plant 
to L street, South Boston. The increase im the demand for their 
buffing wheels, of which they make all grades, loose and sewed, 
compelled them to secure a larger and better equipped plant. 

The Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, with works 
at Butler, Pa., has put its wooden car department on double 
turn and is engaging a large number of additional men cor its 
steel car department. The company has entered a large number 
of orders for steel cars within the past month. 


The Lane Mfg. Company, Montpelier, Vt., has recently in- 
stalled Anderson traveling cranes, rope driven, in a number of 


large stone cutting sheds in Vermont, Quincy, Mass.; Westerly, 
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R. I., and other stone sections. This crane is especially designed 
for use in stene sheds but is also well adapted for other pur- 
poses of the traveling crane. It operates by one rope and may 
be equally well driven by electric motor, steam power or gas 
engine. The claim is made that it is as efficient as the electric 
crane and costs about one-third as much. 

The Broderick Carriage Company, Middletown, Cona., will 
erect a two-story addition, 24 x 60 feet, to its shops and wil! 
install new machinery. 

The West Ené Thread Company, Millbury, Mass., will erect 
a two-story brick addition to its mill, 30 x 100 feet. 

The Tuthill Spring Company, maker of vehicle springs, Chi- 
cago, has bought 27,000 square feet of ground, having a front 
age of 200 feet on Polk street, with a depth of 118 feet. and a 
frontage of 25 feet on Mather street,with a depth of 118 feet, form- 
ing an L-shaped plot of ground. On this property the company 
will erect a one-story brick building, 118 x 196 feet, with an 
addition of 25 x 80 feet, fronting on Mather street. ‘The engine 
and boiler at the company’s present plant will be removed to the 
new factory. ‘The only additional equipment which will be pur 
chased wil! be a smoke stack and foundation, a fuel oil tank and 
a well for supplying water to the plent. 

The Driggs Sebury Ordnance Corporation's plant at Sharon, 
Pa., is rapidly appreaching completion. The output will be 
rapid fire guns, and many contracts have already been secured 
from the Government. Jchn Stevenson, Jr., former superintend- 
ent ard manager of the Sharon Steel Company, is the manager 
of the plant. It will start about January 1. 

Frick Coke Company, 
Other coke plants of 


The Dorothy works of tie H. C. 
Greensburg, Pa., wil! be fired this week 
this concern in the Latrobe district will be started up as soon 
as possible 

The Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
Canada. has closed a contract with the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway for its entire air brake equipment. At the present time 
the Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, has not been ad- 
vised how many cars and locomotives the road proposes to build. 
but will know definitely in the course of a few weeks how many 
apparatus will be required for the initial equipment. 


sets of 


——_sa-- oe 


The National Founders’ Association. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 14, 1904.—The meet- 
ing of the Administrative Council of the National Found- 
ers’ Association, which was to have met in annual ses- 
sion at the Grant Hotel, Cincinnati, at 11 o’clock, Novem- 
ber 14, had to be postponed until 2.30 p.m., on account 
of the absence of the Eastern contingent, who were 
seriously delayed en route because of the storm. This 
council is composed of the following named gentlemen: 
Isaac W. Frank, president, United Engineering & Foun- 
dry Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; W. F. Angus, Montreal Steel 
Works, Montreal; H. A. Carpenter, A Carpenter & Sons 
Foundry Company, Providence, R. I.; George H. Gibby, 
Gibby Foundry Company, Boston, Mass.; O. W. Green- 
slade, Greenslade Foundry Company, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
William S. Hallowell, Harrison Safety Boiler Works, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; J. D. Leary, Queen City Foundry Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio; W. H. McFadden, Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. K. McLean, Link- 
Belt Machinery Company, Chicago, Ill; James Me- 
Naughton, American Locomotive Company, Dunkirk, 
N. Y.: Frederic Nicholls, Canada Foundry Company, 
Toronto, Ontario; Antonio C. Pessano, Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works, Detroit, Mich.; C. M. Power, St. Paul 
Foundry Company, St. Paul, Minn.; W. D. Sayle, the 
City Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio; C. R. Stephens, 
Moline Plow Company, Moline, Ill.; W. D. Tynes, Hardie- 
Tynes Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala.; H. Van Atta, 
the J. L. Mott Iron Works, New York; E. Van Winkle, 
E. Van Winkle Gin & Machine Works, Atlanta, Ga.; 
W. H. Pfahler (honorary), Abram Cox Stove Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Administrative Council will end its sessions: on 
Tuesday evening, and on Wednesday the regular busi- 
ness of the association will be taken up. On Wednes- 
day the annual dinner will be served, which, judging 
from the ecard, will be a affair. 
On Thursday the programme will be as follows: Uni- 
form Agreement, report of Standing Committee thereon ; 
Outline of Policy, discussion of, shall it be approved or 
disapproved; New York Agreement, shall it be modified 
or abrogated; Agreements, Local or National, and such 
other topics as shall present themselves for considera- 
tion. 


menu very elaborate 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


C—O 


There is a buoyant feeling all along the line, which 
expresses itself in an eagerness to buy for deliveries well 
into next spring whenever possible. Recent actual threat- 
ened advances in prices have stimulated contracting for 
raw or semifinished materials to a very considerable de- 
gree. That actual consumption has expanded correspond- 
ingly may very well be doubted, since there is little evi- 
dence to that effect. Besides the country has been very 
bare of stocks in the hands of distributers and of manu- 
facturers, and it takes a very large tonnage to tring it 
back to the normal. 

The excited purchasing of Pig Iron has been allayed 
somewhat, to the satisfaction of the more conservative 
makers, who were getting frightened at the chances of 
a runaway market. A good deal is being said of the 
probability of a shortage of Ore, and it may develop. But 
it must not be forgotten that we entered this season with 
a very large accumulation, and that the East can fall 
back on foreign supplies. There is a good deal of re- 
serve capacity, too, in Virginia, and some in Alabama and 
Tennessee. 

The Billet manufacturers have advanced prices $1.50 
per ton, or from $19.50 to $21, Pittsburgh, which means 
that outside mills buying raw material in the open market 
must look to better prices for finished material, and this 
they have done to some extent. Still the tonnage which 
comes within this class is not particularly large. 

Prices for Finished Iron and Steel have.actually risen, 
or are advancing, in some respects owing to the general 
fear of such an advance. The Bar makers and the Beam 
and Plate mills will hold meetings to-morrow. So far as 
the former are concerned an advance would merely ratify 
actual events. Boiler Tubes have been advanced $4 per 
ton. 

The bridge builders are not yet feeling any marked 


improvement. In fact, the tonnage coming up, notably 


from the railroads, is rather light. Some moderate sized 
orders have been taken, and some fair work is being 
negotiated for, including about 6000 tons for track elevat- 
ing in Chicago. 

The leading interests continue to keep their hands 
in the foreign markets, but the selling of Sheet Bars at 75 
shillings, delivered, and of Plates at the figures at which 
they were marketed at Johannesburg lately makes a di- 
version of tonnage to the home markets probable. 

An advance of 15¢c. per box was made by the Ameri‘ 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company to-day, making the 


price, at mill, $3.45 per box. 


November 17. 1904 


A Comparison of Prices. 
Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 

At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

Nov.16, Nov.9, Oct.19, Nov.18, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1904. 1904, 1908. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PRR «65 60 ne ond is cele $16.25 $15.50 $14.50 $15.00 
Foundry Fig No. 2, Southern, 

CORRS is es ce ceed Bswan 15.25 15.00 13.00 11.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 16.00 15.50 13.50 14.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 15.35 14.85 13.10 15.10 


Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.35 13.85 12.25 13.00 
Lake Supericr Charcoal, Chicago 16.50 16.85 15.25 17.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 21.00 19.50 19.50 23.00 
Steel Billets. Philadelphia..... 23.50 22.00 22.00 24.25 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 24.00 22.50 22.50 24.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 27.00 27.00 26.00 31.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O Steel Rails, Chicago........ 14.50 14.00 11.00 11.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 14.75 14.25 13.00 12.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 19.50 19.50 16.50 17.00 
O. lron Rails, Philadelphia.... 17.50 17.00 16.50 16.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 14.50 13.50 12.00 15.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 14.00 13.75 12.50 15.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 14.50 14.50 12.50 12.50 
Heavy Steel Serap, Chicago.... 13.00 11.75 11.00 11.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philad«!phia 1.50 1.43% 1.438% 1.40 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.45 1.45 1.35 1.40 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.44% 1.39% 1.30 1.34% 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.50 1.44% 1.4414 1.44% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 
Tank Plates, Tidewater....... 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.68 
Bene, FIGOWRSSR.. «0 0 iccccces 1.54% 1.54% 1.544% 1.738% 
Beams, Pittabafgh... 2... ..0. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater...........+. 1.54% 1.54% 1.54% 1.738% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.35 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.45 1.80 1.40 
Sheets. No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.35 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.55 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
METALS: 
Copper, New York.....00.+e+% 14.50 13.87% 13.1214 13.00 
Spelter, St. Louis...........+.- 5.35 5.20 5.15 5.00 
Lead, Naw. Lore. os 00 v:9,2:9.0,9)30 9% 4.60 4.45 4.20 4.10 
OR errr 4.40 4.221% 4.20 4.20 
SOU, BOER o.oo 0,6 oboe anus 29.00 29.00 28.8214 25.10 
Antimony. Hallett, New York... 8.00 7.25 7.00 0.25 
Mickel, New YOrR. ...0.0 cc cccees 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.64 3.49 3.49 3.79 

> oe __—_- 


Chicago. 


FisHER BuILpine, November 15, 1904, 


At the time of telegraphing this report, Tuesday night, 
Chicago has not yet been notified of the action of the New 
York meetings, as wires are pretty generally down across 
the mountains, owing to Sunday’s storm. The prices that 
are quoted, therefore, in Billets, Bars, and possibly Plates 
and Structural Sections, may be inaccurate. Pig Iron con- 
tinues to advance, local Northern producers raising their 
minimum either for the balance of this year or for the first 
quarter of 1905 to $16 at the furnace, as against $15.50 
last week. Southern furnaces, too, that last week sold quite 
freely at $12.75, Birmingham, for No. 2, have, with occa- 
sional exceptions, no Iron to offer at less than $13, and are 
asking and in some cases getting as high as $13.50 for 
delivery into January and February of next year. Lap 
Welded Steel Boiler Tubes have been advanced $4 a ton 
by the leading producers, giving them the benefit of the 
$2 advance made on Pipe. Charcoal Iron Tubes, owing to 
competition on the part of independents, have not been ad- 
vanced. Business on Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes and 
even Sheets has been greatly stimulated by prophecies of 
advances, and already one large producer has withdrawn 
from the market on Bars and allied products. Old Materials 
have witnessed further sharp advances, and the end is not 
yet. Copper, Spelter and Sheet Zinc have also advanced 
under the stimulus of increased demand. The Coke situation 
is troubling consumers somewhat, and not a few large buyers 
are beginning to belive that there is some truth in the dire 
forebodings of sellers that a famine is among the possibilities, 
owing not only to conditions at the ovens, but particularly 
to the danger of a serious car shortage. 

Pig Iron.—Evidently the Pig Iron market has settled 
down to sane business conditions after the feverish activity 
of two and three weeks ago. The tone is very firm and 
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prices advance steadily, the advances being at the rate of 
25c. and 50c. a ton instead of $1 or $2, as was the case 
when the excitement began. Local Northern Iren, which 
was On a minimum basis of $15.50 last week, is now held 
at $16 minimum for delivery either the balance of this year 
or the first quarter of next. Southern Iron, which we 
quoied at a minimum of $12.75, is held by so large a ma- 
jority of the producers at a $13 minimum that we advance 
the price to that basis, notwithstanding the fact that there 
are some High Phosphorus Irons offered at 25c. less. Orders 
are coming in in large volume, and would be larger if sellers 
were willing to book them, but the attitude of producers 
both North and South is to limit sales to what they under- 
stand to be customers’ normal requirements, thus avoid- 
ing speculative buying. The rapid advances in Coke and 
the talk about car shortage are serving to add strength to the 
Pig Iron market. A very encouraging sign of the times 
is the fact that railroads are becoming large buyers of cast- 
ings and other Iron and Steel products. Machinery trades 
also are demanding larger tonnages of Iron than they have 
consumed for over a year. The jobbing foundries are adding 
new men to their pay rolls under the encouragement of 
increased orders for castings. Implement makers are speci- 
fying liberally on contracts. Castings entering into build- 
ing operations are in heavy demand. We revise last week’s 
prices as follows, the prices quoted being those commonly 
asked for the balance of this year or the first quarter of 
next, though in the case of Southern Iron there is a great 
reluctance on the part of producers to sell for delivery 
beyond January 1: 


Lake Superior Charcoal......... ....$16.50 to $17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ "16.50 to 16.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 16.00to 16.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 15.50 to 15.75 
Northern Scotch,-No, 1.............. 17.00 to 17.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 17.80 to 18.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 17.30 to 17.80 
Southern Silvery, 4 to 6 per cent. Silicon 18.15 to 19.15 
eS eee: | ae 
ROD EO Me eee eeeewns 16.65 to 16.90 
i ek ree 16.15 to 1640 
og ee ae 15.90 to 16.15 


17.15 to 17.40 
16.65 to 16.96 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 
Howtherm Come, ho, S Gott... ........- 


Southern Gray Forge................ 15.65 to 15.90 
Southern Mottled and White.......... 15.40 to 15.65 
pO ere 16.00 to 16.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............. 19.30 to 20.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

Re BD een 4 80 vdicneese use ces OO SLO 
DE, SEE « 6.0 a, she die #0 pd esta v4.68 .... to 16.65 
WH Ws 65<8 cri ecenew 16.15 to 18.40 


Billets.—On the assumption that Billet prices are likely 
to be advanced a heavy buying movement has been in force 
for the last week, buyers covering not only their immediate 
requirements, but taking care of thefuture as much as possible. 
Sellers have, as a rule, refused to name prices for delivery 
beyond the present calendar year, and in many cases buyers 
are laying in stores of Billets against higher prices in the 
year to come. Prices are unchanged at the time of writing, 
as follows: Sections 16 square inches and larger up to but 
not including 100 square inches, $24.50 per gross ton, Chi- 
cago; 100 square inches and larger up to but not including 
400 square inches, $26.50; sections 400 square inches and 
larger, $30.50. Bessemer Rolling Billets sell, as a rule, $2 
a ton below these prices. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—It is very generally con- 
ceded that if the Rail pool had met in October of this year, 
as it ordinarily does, there would have been a reduction in 
the price of Rails, but the stiffening of the whole Steel 
market in the last few weeks has strengthened the hands 
of the Rail makers to a point where the price can be re- 
affirmed for another year without diminishing the tonnage 
to be bought. Light Rails continue to be sold at from $21 
to $23 a gross ton, at mill, but it will require an excep- 
tionally large and desirable order to secure the lowest price. 
Angle Bars rule at from 1.30c. to 1.35¢c.; Spikes from 1.60c. 
to 1.65c.; Track Bolts have advanced, now being quoted at 
from 2.25c. to 2.30c., with Square Nuts, and about 2.40c. 
with Hexagon Nuts. Store prices on Angle Bars, Track 
Bolts and Spikes are at from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. 


Structural Material.—The Illinois Steel Company se- 
cured the contract for Structural Steel work on the addition 
+o the Fort Dearborn Building, amounting to about 800 tons. 
Demand for Structural Sections is greater than it has heen 
at any time for more than a year. Jobbers have been buy- 
ing heavily and putting the stuff in their yards as insurance 
against price advances on the one hand and mill congestion 
on the other. Railroads have at last begun placing orders 
for Steel bridges, the lack of which business for the last 
year has been such a serious blow to the Structural mills. 
Official prices are unchanged, as follows: Beams and Chan- 
nels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.56%c., Chicago; Angles, 3 to 
6 inches, 44-inch and heavier, 1.56%4c.; Angles, larger than 
6 inches on one or both legs, 1.6644c.; Beams, larger than 
15 inches, 1.66%4¢c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.56%c.; Tees, 
8 inches and over, 1.6114c., with the usual extras for cutting 
to exact lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop 
work. Store prices on Structural Materials are 1.80c. to 
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1.90c. for Angles, Beams, Channels and Zees, base sizes, 
With 1.90¢. to 2c. for 18, 20 and 24 inch Beams; 1ees, 1.85c. 
to 1.95¢e. These prices are for either random lengths or cut 
to lengths. 

Plates.—The Plate market not only maintains the new 
strength of the last week or two, but grows stronger with 
each day. Jobbers are putting into their warehouses large 
tonnages of Plates, availing themselves of present contracts 
to day in large stocks in anticipation of a price advance. 
Boiler shop improving. Association prices 
are unchanged, as follows: Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, 
wider than 24 and up to 100 inches wide, carloads, Chicago, 
L.56'c.; 3-16 inch, 1.6644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.71%4e.; 
No. 9, 1.81!sc.; Flange quality, any width up to 100 inches, 
1.66%c.; Sketch Plates, in Tank quality, 1.6614c.; in Flange 
quality, 1.76446e. Store prices on Plates are as follows: 
Tank Plates, up to 100 inches wide, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.80c. to 1.90c.; 3-16 inch up to 72 inches wide, 1.90c. to 
2c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide and No. 10 up to 48 inches 
wide, 1.90c. to 2c.; lower gauges are quoted under the head- 
ings of Sheets. Beyond the base widths named extras from 
10c. to 25c. per 100 Ibs. are charged for wider widths; 
Flange quality is usually charged at 25c. extra. 


Sheets.— Prices are unchanged, in spite of the advancing 
cost of raw materials, but mills decline to make contracts 
extending far into the future at present prices. There is no 
doubt that efforts are being made to secure the adoption of 
a schedule that will give the Sheet mills at least a legitimate 
manufacturing profit. Ruling prices, Chicago, in car lots, 
are about as follows on Blue Annealed and Box Annealed 
Sheets: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.66%c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.714%4c.; 
Nos. 13 and 14, 1.76%4c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.8614c.; Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.011%4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.06%4c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.11%4e.; No. 27, 2.16%4c.; No. 28, 2.26l4c.; No. 29, 2.3644c. ; 
No. 30, 2.46%. Store prices are subject to some variation 
at the following figures: Nos. 8 and 10, 1.90c. to 1.95c.; No. 
12, 1.95c. to 2ce.; No. 14, 2c. to 2.05c.; No. 16, 2.05c. to 
2.10c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.20c. to 2.25¢.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.30c. to 2.35¢e.; No. 26, 2.40c. to 2.45¢c.; No. 27, 2.45c. to 
2.50c.; No. 28, 2.50c. to 2.55c.; No. 29, 2.60c. to 2.70c. Gal- 
vanized Sheets like Black Sheets are still very low in price, 
but much firmer in tone. The net prices of the leading pro- 
ducer are equivalent to from 80 and 7% to 80 and 10 from 
list, Pittsburgh, carload lots and larger, and the retail prices 
from Chicago warehouse in small lots range from 75, 10 and 
5 to 80 per cent. discount from list. 


Bars.—Iron Bars are very firm at 1.45c. to 1.50c., Chi- 
cago, the bulk of business being placed at the higher price, as 
the lower price is quoted only on exceptional specifications. 
The general impression that Steel Bars would be advanced 
at this week’s meeting is leading to the booking of exception- 
ally large tonnages on the part of all producers of this com- 
modity. At the time of telegraphing this review no word 
has come from New York relative to any price changes from 
the basis of 1.30c., Pittsburgh, or 46 Mc., Chicago, for 
Soft Steel Bars and Bands, and the crippled condition of 
telegraphic service from the East makes it necessary for us 
to repeat last week’s quotations with this explanation. The 
strength in Bars has not been reflected in any great move- 
ment in Hoops, as it is understood that Hoops are on a 
basis now where an advance in Bars and Bands would not 
be likely to involve increase in Hoop prices. One large 
Eastern producer announces that he is out of the Bar mar- 
ket, having booked all the tonnage that his mill can turn out 
for some time to come and declining at present to take either 
contracts or orders. Store prices at Chicago warehouses are: 
Soft Steel Bars and Bands, 1.65c. to 1.70c., base, half ex- 
tras; Soft Steel Angles, Channels and Tees, 1.75c. to 1.80c., 
base, half extras; Iron Bars, 1.70c. to 1.75c., base, full ex- 
tras; Steel Hoops, 2c. rates, full extras. 

Merchant Steel.—At a recent meeting of the Shafting 
Association very decided steps were taken to put a stop to 
the price cutting which has characterized the market for 
the last few months, and Shafting makers now believe that 
they have seen the end of this demoralizing practice. Prices 
were reaffirmed on the basis of 52 per cent. on car lots and 
47 per cent. on less than car lots, in base territory, with 
corresponding discounts in more distant territory, notwith- 
standing the expected advance in the cost of Steel Bars. 
Now that the election is out of the way a feeling of confi- 
dence has strengthened the tone of the whole industrial field, 
and specifications on contracts from manufacturers using 
high grade Steel products are very liberal and there is a 
satisfactory increase in new business. As in the case 
of Soft Steel Bars, a large business is being booked in 
Spring Steel, Tire, Sleigh Shoe and other lines based on 
the Bar prices, as there is a feeling that Bars will be ad- 
vanced at this week’s meeting. At the time of wiring this 
report, Tuesday night, no word has come from New York 
as to the action of the meeting, the crippled telegraph service 
evidently being responsible for the delay. We therefore re- 
peat official prices as quoted last week, with this un- 
derstanding, that they may have been raised somewhat 
at the New York meeting. Official prices, as far as this 
market has been notified at the time of writing, are un- 
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changed, as follows: Bessemer and Open Hearth Spring 
Steel to general trade, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 1.7144c. to 1.76%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.66%4c. to 1.714c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.5114c. to 1.5614c.; 
Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, apparently unchanged at 
1.66142c. to 1.714%4c.; Cutter Shoe, apparently unchanged at 
2.25c. to 2.30c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.06%c.; 
Crucible Tool Steel, 64c. to 8c.; special grades of Tool 
Steel, i8c. and up; Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots and 
47 per cent. in less than car lots; Railway Spring, carload 
lots, 1.66c. to 1.7144c., with reductions for larger quantities. 

Merchant Pipe.—Activity in buying still continues and 
business that will be booked during the month of November, 
1904, will doubtless be greater than that for any previous 
November. Prices in car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, to consumers 
are made by quoting the following discounts: 


-——Steel.—_—_. ————_Iron.__ 
a . Galv. Bn agee Galv. 
er cent. Per cent. Per cent. Pe nt. 
% to \% inch........ 67.35 51.35 65.35 49.45 , 
% and \% inch.......71.35 59.35 69.35 57.85 
% to 3 inches...... 75.85 65.35 73.85 63.85 
7 to 1Z inches...... 70.35 55.35 68.85 93.35 
Extra strong, plain ends, 
% to &% inch...... 60.35 48.35 58.35 46.25 
%, to 4 inches.......67.25 55.35 65.35 53.35 
4 to 8 inches.......63.35 51.35 61.35 49.35 


Double extra _ strong, 
lain ends, % to 8 
DONE scicns sain 45.35 54.35 43.35 
Boiler Tubes.—An advance averaging $2 a ton on Steel 
Boiler Tubes only has been made by reducing discounts two 
points. Prices on Iron Tubes and on Seamless Tubes remain 
the same as before. This makes the new price on less than 
car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, mill shipment, as follows: 


Senmless 
; Steel. Iron. Steel. 
RID: «4 > ante «sim wte 44.35 41.35 52.35 
1% to 2% inches.............56.35 41.35 40.35 


EE. poe s is vcte ke vers 58.35 46.35 43.35 

2%, to 5 inches.............. aes bes. (tees. 
JU.Se 

@ UO 20 PAGE ios wane os ne 56.35 41.35 


There has not been time for the warehousemen to. form new 
prices based on the advance of mill prices at the time this is 
written, but corresponding advances may have been put into 
effect by the time this item is read. We repeat last week’s 
store quotations with this explanation: 


Seamless 


Steel. Iron, Steel. 
tb Or DE WS oii coee etek 421% 37% 40 
1% to 2% inches....... ree $5 387% 
Re Te eg ae se eae 55 871% 40 — 
ee En eee eee 621%, 47% 47% 
6 inches and larger............ 52% eae i 


Cast Iron Pipe.—A good volume of routine business is 
coming in, better than ordinarily at this time of year, as the 
prolonged favorable weather in the West and Northwest 
has permitted outdoor operations longer than is usual. The 
rapid advances in the price of Pig Iron also have served to 
strengthen the tone o. Cast Pipe and to stimulate buying. 
Prices have not yet been advanced by the Pipe makers, but 
are being held firmly on the basis of $26.50 for 4-inch Water 
Pipe and $25.50 for 6-inch and heavier Water Pipe, with $1 
extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—This market is characterized by still 
further advances. The Rock Island road sold about 1800 
tons this week at prices that make records thus far this 
year. While there is far from a shortage of-actual Material 
on hand, there is a scarcity of available Material, because 
dealers are continuing the policy of holding on to their Ma- 
terial as much as their finances will permit. The following 
prices represent buying cost to large consumers on car lots 
and greater, the maximum prices representing, as a rule, 
the lowest dealers’ selling price per gross ton: 


ee IR 6 6 gw wa eaten kc kis oR 19.50 to $20.0 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... +140 to “4890 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 13.00 to 14.00 
PP a Rails, subject to in- ; 
Mee Beenhens-senepeepe iep eeE np aeaaee 20.50 t 50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks. . 19.00 to 30 00 
en: CO Reet cals cea aS vv oe oa 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 13.00 to 13.25 
MOEN WEE, cccectinnci ricci nd.. 9.50 to 10.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
SUI TO ie tes ui acta AS Ze 6.75 
I MO eee se as Oop . ey 
Damnae Beles... fi). sek cc ck cee 16.00 to 16.50 
Nv. 1 Railrond Wrought............. 15.75 to 16.25 
No 2 Railroad Wrought............. 14.75 to 15.25 
EN is :6's BK 5.0 id 0a bk Sd ob ce eRe 13.00 to 14.00 
=e = ae 10.50 te 11.00 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............. 10.50 to 11.00 
I Me INIORT. g. o's on vice due ede 9.00 to 9.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 9.00to 9.50 
Machine Shep Turnings.............. 8.50 to 9.00 
EE Ee ee 6.50 to 7.00 
ee EE eee 6.50 to 7.00 
ih: A its Stn o.2.0 s oes uct hilton atte tiae 8.00 to 8.25 
BO ee aes 7.00 to 7.25 


No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.00to 19.50 
Ble, DC ea a ook sca cccccsescc Ee eee 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.75 to 11.00 
Ratiroad Mieeebie. .... 0.2 sec ccccces 11.50 to 12.90 
Agricultural Malleable............... 10.00 to 10.56 


Metals.— Business continues to improve under the im- 
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petus of increased demand, particularly from railroads, and 
prices show steady advances. Copper is 4c. higher, being 
quoted now at 14%c. to 14%4c. for Casting Copper and 14%c. 
to 14%c. for Lake. Pig Tin is unchanged at 30'4c. to 3lc. 
Pig Lead is still held at the official price of 4.20c. for 50-ton 
lots, 4.30c. for car lots and 4.50c. for small lots; but these 
prices may be considered almost nominal, as it is practically 
impossible to obtain Lead from producers at this or any 
other price. Spelter has advanced to about 5\4c. in car lots 
and 5.60c. to 5.70c. in small lots. €heet Zinc has aavanced 
10c., being held now at 6.35c. per Ib. for car lots, Chicago, 
in 600-Ib. casks, and 4c. to %4c. higher for smaller lots. Old 
Copper, Brass and Lead continue to advance. We quote: 
Copper Wire and Heavy, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 12c.; Cop- 
per Clips, 12%4c.; Brass, 11%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 9*\c. ; 
Yellow Brass, Heavy, 8%c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 7%c. ; 
Light Brass, 7c.; Lead Pipe, 4.25c.; Tea Lead, 4.10c.; Zinc, 
4\4c.; Pewter, No. 1, 18%c.; Block Tin Pipe, 25c. 

Coke.—Representatives of leading Coke interests here 
say that there is little, if any, $2.25 Coke for sale in the 
Connellsville region, and that $2.50 Connellsville, or $5.15, 
Chicago, in car lots is actually the minimum price for cur- 
rent business on 72-hour Foundry quality. As high as $2, at 
the ovens, is being asked for Furnace Coke, though, of 
course, there is some high Sulphur Coke offered at much low- 
er prices either for foundry or furnace purposes. Milwaukee 
Solvay.Foundry Coke is quoted at $5 to $5.15. Car shortage 
is beginning to make itself felt, and there is a feeling here 
that as soon as the usual heavy snowfalls make railroading 
difficult there may be very serious difficulty in securing a suf- 
ficient supply of Coke for the current requirements of this 
market. 


———~-e—__—<__ 


Philadelphia. 


ForrREST BUILDING, November 15, 1904. 


The Iron and Steel markets have become extremely act- 
ive, and the feeling in all departments is of the most hopeful 
character. There can be no doubt that the speculative ele- 
ment underlies the entire situation, but as there appears to 
be a good basis for it, it will make no difference if it works 
out right. Buying on a large scale commenced not so much 
because the Iron was wanted, but because the price was too 
low. Then came the shortage in Coke and the desire to 
purchase Pig Iron for forward delivery increased. This in 
its turn stimulated the demand for finished products, until 
at last an advance was developed along the entire line. The 
procession is now moving and it is impossible to say when 
or where it will halt. So far there is nothing irrational in 
it, although it has surprised the most careful observers, and 
under ordinary conditions there should be a pause some time 
in the near future, as buying ought to be pretty well com- 
pleted, temporarily any way. Meanwhile, however, sellers 

_of Pig Iron are disposed to close their books, first, because 
they have sold all the Iron they can make for three or four 
months to come, and, second, because if prices are going to 
be higher they will need the difference to offset the increased 
cost of production. While it looks as though prices may be 
higher, there is a possibility that with a slackening demand, 
or with an increased production, a slight reaction may occur, 
although for the present the feeling is all the other way. 
The election of Mr. Roosevelt by such an overwhelming 
majority has developed an immensely enthusiastic feeling, 
which may develop into a great trade revival, although, as 
we said before, there is little doubt that the inception of the 
movement was speculative. The most experienced men in 
the trade are considerably bewildered, however, and, while 
hopeful sentiment is universal, it is considered good policy 
to take a conservative position pending further develop- 
ments. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for Pig Iron is altogether be- 
yond the offerings, so that prices are hardly quotable. Some 
might accept $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 2 X Foundry, but in 
the majority of cases books are closed, so that quotations 
are not given. It depends on circumstances, however, but 
in most cases sellers have taken care of their regular trade 
and under present circumstances are not particularly anxious 
for outside business. Mill Irons are scarce, and while $15 
is about the usual figure, there is no certainty that any con- 
siderable quantity could be had at that figure; in fact, this 
statement would apply to all grades of iron. One of the 
strongest supports to the market, however, is the shortage 
of Cokes and Ores, but as this is probably a temporary con- 
dition, there are some hopes that the excitement will be al- 
layed and prices become more uniform than they are at 
present. Nominal quotations for Philadelphia and nearby 
deliveries are about as follows, but they are subject to 
change from day to day, but last sales were at the inside to 
medium figures : 


eS EE cia din eh mAh 6 ake $16.50 to $17.00 
eh aes ss 60 bb nck Ee oma ie 16.25 to 16.50 
ES aM ata di «64% Beale & ED Fema 15.75 to 16.00 
Standard Gray MWorge. .... cc sevcvces 15.00 to 15.26 
Ordinary Gray Forge..........-ss00. 14.50 to 14.75 
Oe OR Per Por ne ee 15.00 to 15.25 
ae TRG avs aw oataes ce dictvas 19.75 to 20.00 
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Plates.—The demand has broadened and mills are now 
taking in a great deal of business, not only for forward de- 
livery, but quite a nice tonnage for early specification. The 
demand is from all sources, some for the shipyards, some 
for Boiler and Tank builders, but specially for car and 
bridge work. Prospects are extremely favorable for the spring 
trade, while a fair tonnage is likely to be wanted during 
the winter months. Prices will probably be advanced in the 
near future, but for the present last week’s quotations are 


in force—viz. : 

Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 

Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 24 inches wide and under..1.43%4 1.48% 

Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, over 24 
SR WEA a's 6. Wc: A406. « 4 adyeidiele « eee 53% 1.58% 
Flange or Boiler Steel............... 1.6314 1.63% 

Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
Pe NE NN rk Senn gp pea diosewcee ot 1.73% 1.78% 
CUCRED POOEROO  BEOBI. a. cc cecsec cunc ce keen 1.88%, 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.03% 2.08% 


The above are base prices for \%4-inch and heavier. The fol- 
lowing extras apply : Per 100 


3-16 inch thick...... pe hi ie .....$0.10 pounds extra 
ee ie Sd 6 al wh We oe ea ee 15 ” 
: of i aa | Re ae ae ee 25 . 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches......... -05 s 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches......... .10 = 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... 15 a 
Plates over 120 to 1:5 inches..... ae " 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches....... . no “ 
Plates over 130 inches............... 1.00 * 
All sketches (excepting straight taper 

plates, varying not more than 4 inches 

in width at ends, narrowest end being 

not iess than 30 inches)............ .10 
Pet CPEEOERS vias bk ist cos wew eas 0 


All the above f.0.b. Philadelph’a. 


Structural Material.—The volume of business shows 
steady improvement, and it is now pretty well assured that 
mills will have a great deal of work put before them during 
the remainder of the year. Bridge work is coming out in 
heavy tonnages, but apart from that ship builders, car build- 
ers and architectural work is likely to be large buyers for 
deliveries both now and during the winter and spring months. 
Prices for the present remain as last quoted-—viz.: Beams, 
Channels and Angles, 1.538¥c. to 1.65c., according to speci- 
fications, and small Angles, 1.50c. to 1.55¢e. 

Bars.—The demand has been very heavy; 
that few sellers can be found at the official quotations. 
Consumption is increasing, but apart from that stocks are 
somewhat depleted and there is a general desire to stock up 
against contingencies. Prices. are supposed to be 1.30c., 
base, Pittsburgh, but it would be difficult to do anything 
at that figure, many of the mills asking 1.40c., although 
some might do a little better on a first-class order. The 
tendency is toward higher figures, however, for both Iron 
and Steel, so that official quotations do not count much on 
markets like the present. 

Sheets.- 
higher. 

Old Material.—There is great difficulty in quoting the 
market for Scrap Material, as most holders ask very much 
higher figures than consumers think they ought to pay. 
Moreover, a price to-day is liable to be something else to- 
morrow; so that we can only give a general idea of the 
market, which for bids and offers is about as follows for de- 
liveries in buyers’ yards: 

No. 1 


so much so 


Business very active, prices strong and tending 


Stee] Scrap....... . $15.00 to $15.50 


Old Steel Axles ........ ey ee 18.00 to 19.00 
Ce ee rn a oo awk nb ewes eee en “cece 
CR PGI es Wa Kw os web ceeess 17.50 to 18.50 
CD. Ge rs ao 6 cess co ba cusese Bae Oe 2450 
Choice Serap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 17.50to 18.50 
Machinery Scrap..........-e.2e+-++e- 14,00toO 14.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.............-. 18.00 to 19.00 
WDOUEEE SEU RUE co cccceccmacceses RENO Tmo 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap.............. 12.50to 13.00 
No. 2 Forge Fire Scrap, Ordinary..... 9.75 to 10.25 
Te ES | Rs iain 686 OWE 5.0.0 068 10.00 to 10.50 
Wrouzht Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast i. Oe a she dn.e hs be OSU Oh 08 7.75 to 8 





Stove Plates... 12.00 to 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, November 15, 1904. 

Iron Ore.—The buying of Ore during the past week has 
been heavy beyond precedent at this time of the year. Fur- 
nacemen are now finding themselves confronted by a season 
of unusual melting of Ore without the amount on hand 
which they will need. Not having supplied this need earlier 
in the year they are now forced, at a time when the lake 
season of navigation is usually drawing to a close, to buy 
that which they did not suppose they would want when the 
season’s carrying was at its hight. Ore producers report 
that through this buying movement prices have held steady. 
That competition which has existed from the dissolution 
of the Ore Association is still strong, and the better de- 
mand has done nothing more than to strengthen the prices 
heretofore prevailing on all grades. The buying naturally 
is of the non-Bessemer Ores, since the demand comes from 
Foundry Iron producers. The demand for Bessemer Ores 
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is limited, since production of Bessemer and Basic Irons 
hardly keeps pace with the other grades. Prices on the non- 
Bessemers hold at about $2.60 to $2.75 for old range and 
$2.40 to $2.50 for Mesaba, base analysis. Indications are 
that the end of November will find Ore still coming down 
and the movement continuing as far into December as 
weather and vessel insurance will permit. A movement of 
4,000,000 tons in November is not out of the question by 
any means. Kates of carriage remain as they were at 7ac. 
from Duluth, 70c. from Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba, 
an advance of 5c. from midsummer rates, This advance is 
eaten up, as far as vessel owners are concerned, by higher 
costs of operation. 


Pig Iron.—The buying fever in Pig Iron is still on, and 
nervous buyers are covering at what prices they can get 
through the first half of next year. The furnaces are not 
urging sales, but, on the contrary, some of them are en- 
deavoring to winnow the orders to leave only the best and 
most desirable. It is apparent that Foundry for spot ship- 
ment is growing more scarce. Some of the younger furnaces 
have even been selling on contract dangerously close to their 
total output for the next few months and cannot hope to 
have much of a surplus available for spot delivery. The 
needs of the smaller buyers are being supplied by sales by 
the more conservative buyers. Some sales of No. 2 for 
spot delivery have been made at $15.50, Valley furnace. 
The temper of the buyers is shown in the fact that in sev- 
eral instances they have insisted upon buying through the 
first half at $15, in the Valleys, for No. 2, covering liberally 
at that price. One or two buyers, having covered for first 
quarter, are now buying for second at $15, against the 
advice of the furnaces. One or two furnaces have sold so 
much Iron that they are now holding for $15.50 for any 
long time contract, and then taking only the best orders 
offered. There is something of a stir in Bessemer Iron 
also, but no big buying has been started. A few furnaces 
are well filled on orders and are so entrenched that they are 
holding, with some success, for $15.50, in the Valley. The 
general run of quotations have ranged $14.50 to $15, in 
the Valleys, the latter being more common. The local Basic 
furnaces are off the market, quoting nominally only. The 
Coke trade is strong, with increased demand for both Fur- 
nace and Foundry, and the supply curtailed by a car short- 
age. The prices hold at $2.15 for Furnace Coke and $2.50 
for 72-hour Foundry Coke. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for everything 
is continuous, with the possible exception of Bars, and even 
in that respect local buying has been strong of late. The 
demand for the semifinished materials is especially good, 
but the producers have not been willing to sell past the first 
of January. During the past week buying of Billets has 
been strong, and in most instances sellers have been adding 
50c. to $1 a ton to the association price, which consumers 
have paid willingly. The demand for that material may 
have been enhanced from the understanding that on Wednes- 
day an advance of $1.50 a ton will be announced. On the 
other hand producers have safeguarded themselves by refus- 
ing to deliver after January 1 on any sales made at the cur- 
rent price. The best demand here is for Forging quality, 
which has brought $23.50, Cleveland, with many times a 
premium added. Buying of Structural Shapes and Plates 
has continued. Some more ship material has been purchased, 
one order covering two new Steel freighters of modern size. 
The bridge companies have been without exception buying 
on contract, and now many of them have come into the mar- 
ket to specify. The tonnage in this respect is most satis- 
factory. The one branch demanding Shapes which has 
shown no reviving tendency is in building, but in that re- 
spect there are some evidences of better business. In the 
matter of Plates there has been good buying, since many 
boiler and engine makers are showing new business in hand. 
The Bar trade has taken a spurt in the matter of Bar Iron, 
although some of the strength is directly attributable to the 
higher prices of Scrap which are being demanded by dealers. 
Sar [ron is now quoted 1.35c., Youngstown, as the minimum, 
with 1.40c. being asked. In Cleveland there is a good de- 
mand for Bar Steel, but in the immediate vicinity buyers 
are inclined to speculate, covering on contract material for 
which they have no need in sight. In fact, there is too much 
of that sort of buying for the current contracting movement 
to be a safe index of the amount of business being done. It 
is a conStant effort of all producers to keep out the specu- 
lative buying. A few are inserting a clause in all contracts 
permitting the mills to cancel the contract at the expiration 
on such material as is left unspecified against. Cleveland 
proper, however, has presented some flattering orders on 
Bars at the old price of 1.30c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer 
Steel. Standard Rails are slow, but Light Rails are readily 
in demand at a premium. This ranges about 50c. to $1 a 
ton above the market. 


Old Material.—Scrap prices hold steady to strenger, with 
a fair demand, but buyers complaining about the prices. 
The buying has been mostly in Cast Scraps. Steels have 
been slow, although the marked worked up 50c. a ton on most 
of them. 
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Cincinnati. 
Firtu AND MAIN Sts., November 16, 1904.— ( By T'clegraph. ) 


Pig Iron.—The market during the past week has shown 
considerable strength, with a fair amount of business done. 
Inquiries are reported to have decreased quite perceptibly, 
and the volume of trading is very much less than has been 
apparent during the two or three weeks preceding. We are 
unable to locate a single inquiry or sale where the tonnage 
was in any considerable amount, but all agree that, taken 
as a whole, general conditions were fairly good. Southern 
Iron still seems to be in a measure handicapped by its 
Northern competitors, and as a result much more Northern 
Iron has been sold than Southern. It has also developed 
that practically all of this inquiry is for the next year’s 
delivery, consumers generally being known to have enough 
Iron on hand to run them the balance of the year. Opinions 
differ very materially as to the outcome of the present activity, 
a few entertaining the view that the crest has been reached 
and that the time for reaction has about arrived, while 
others hold contrary views and feel satisfied that higher 
prices will yet obtain. It would seem, however, that if the 
present state of the market were to continue a corresponding 
showing should be visible in the demand for finished ma- 
terial, and that Structural Iron should in a measure at 
least keep pace with the raw material. Such, we are in- 
formed, is not the case, and this fact is conceded to be an 
important factor in the situation. The situation in the 
South is reported to be such as precludes all possibility of 
increasing the output to any great extent, owing in a great 
measure to tne inability to secure the necessary Coke, as 
well as the continuance of the labor troubles, which have 
been on for a number of months. Freight rates trom Hang- 
ing Rock district to Cincinnati, $1.15, and from Birming- 
ham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


ee eer $15.75 to $16.00 
OUNEEE SOG, BOR, Bs cc ccvcccbsccees 15.25 to 15.59 
a ON ee ere 14.75 to 15.00 
oe ee ee 14.25to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.75 to 16.60 
Southern Coke, No, 2 Soft............ 15.25 to 15.50 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.00 to 14.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 13.75 to 14.00 
OOS: eR ree ee 18.15 to 18.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1..... eid aah 16.15 to 16.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 15.65 to 16.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3......... >.. 15.15 to 15.65 
Car Wheel and Matleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $17.75 to $18.25 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 17.00 to 17.50 

Coke.—The market is strong and large quantities are 
being sold to consumers of all kinds. There are rumors that 
cars are again becoming scarce, but as yet this has had no 
special effect on conditions. Prices are firm, the best grades 
bringing $2.50, f.o.b. ovens. 


Plates and Bars.—Complaint is made that the finished 
product is not moving along in as rapid a manner as the 
activity in Pig Iron would seem to warrant. Dealers, how- 
ever, report a fair condition of affairs, with some very sub- 
stantial business being booked. We quote, f.o.b. Cineinnati, 
as follows: Iron’ Bars, in carload lots, 1.50c., with half ex- 
tras; the same in smaller lots, 1.70c., with full extras; Steel 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.48c., with half extras; the same in 
smaller lots, 1.65c., with full extras; Base Angles 1.53c., in 
earload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.53c.; 
Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.53c., in carload lots: in small 
lots, 1.80c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, $2.05c.; 
smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 1.95c.; in 
smaller lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, 3% x 3-16 and heavier, 1.63c., 
in carload lots. 

Old Material.—As is always the fact, just what is being 
done in this line is very difficult to obtain. From all in- 
formation received it would appear that a better feeling is 
prevalent and that considerable business is being done at 
intervals. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, $10.50 to $11.50 
per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 to $10.50 per net ton; 
Iron Rails, $14 to $14.50 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling 
lengths, $10 to $11 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, $18 to 
$19 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $14 to $15 per net ton; Car 
Wheels, $10 to $10.50 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, 
$9.50 to $10.50 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $11.50 
to $12 per gross ton. 

——_-+e- — 

The sales managers in the various districts of the 
country, employed by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, are now in that city 
and have begun their annual convention at East Pitts- 
burgh. It is the custom of this company to bring its 
sales managers together once a year to discuss business 
of the past year and make plans for the future. The 
sessions will last four days, and on Wednesday evening, 
November 16, the sales managers were tendered a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Duquesne, Pittsburgh, by Frank “H. 
Taylor, second vice-president of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany. 
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PARK BUILDING, November 16, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While actual sales of Pig Iron in the past 
week have not been as heavy as in the previous two or three 
weeks, yet demand is fairly active and the tone of the mar- 
ket is very strong. There is a very limited supply of Bes- 
semer and Basic Iron for November and December ship- 
ment, and both Bessemer and Basic for this delivery have 
sold at $14.50, Valley furnace, equal to $15.35, Pittsburgh. 
‘’his price seems to be the minimum of the market, while for 
first quarter of next year Bessemer and Basic is held firmly 
at $15 at Valley furnace. Prices of Foundry Iron have 
again sharply advanced, and Northern brands of No. 2 for 
this year’s delivery have sold in small lots at $15, Valley 
furnace, and it is doubtful if it could be bought at less than 
this figure. Some of the furnaces that are pretty well sold 
up are asking $15.60 to $16 at furnace. There have been 
some fairly heavy sales of Northern Forge Iron in the past 
week at $13.25 to $13.50 at Valley furnace. The market 
to-day on Northern Forge is all of $13.50, Valley, or $14.35, 
Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—As generally expected, the Billet Association 
at its meeting in New York on ‘Tuesday advanced prices of 
Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars $1.50 a ton, effective at once. 
The mills have a good deal of tonnage of Steel on their 
books, and last week sales of Billets were made at $1 a ton 
advance over the old price. We quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets at $21; Forging Billets, $23; Long Sheet and 
Tin Bars, $23; Cut Bars, $23.50, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, to 
which freight to destination should be added. 


Sheets.—An advance of $2, and possibly $3, a ton in 
Black and Galvanized Sheets is expected to be made ywithin 
the next few days. The Sheet mills are generally refusing 
to sell for delivery into next year at present prices. 


Steel Bars.—lIt is probable that no advance will be made 
in Steel Bars, in the near future at least. The demand for 
Steel Bars is very much heavier than it was, but the market 
is hardly ready for an advance. 

(By Mail.) . 

The Iron market seems to be hardening in every direc- 
tion, and tonnage being entered by the mills is very much 
heavier than at any time in the past year. Advances in 
prices on Sheets, Steel Bars and Wire products are con- 
fidently expected to be made within the next week or ten 
days, and consumers of these products are anticipating their 
requirements and placing unusually heavy orders. Actual 
conditions in the whole Iron market are better to-day ip 
every way than at any time in the past year, and there 
seems to be no doubt but that the long expected turn in the 
trade has come. 

Inquiries for Pig Iron continue active, and while aétual 
tonnage sold in the past wek is not as heavy as in previous 
weeks, the market continues very’ firm and furnaces are 
disposed to hold their Iron for still higher prices. Bessemer 
and Basic Iron for this and next month’s shipment is very 
strong at $14.50, Valley, or $15.35, Pittsburgh, and actual 
sales have been made at this price. All kinds of fancy prices 
are asked for Foundry Iron, Northern brands of No. 2 being 
$14.50 minimum, Valley furnace, with some sellers refusing 
to shade $15 at furnace. There have been some heavy sales 
of Northern Forge Iron, one Youngstown interest having 
bought 5000 tons or more at $13.50, Valley furnace, this 
price being equal to $14.35, Pittsburgh. 

While higher prices are confidently expected on nearly 
all kinds of Finished Iron and Steel, the only actual advance 
made at this writing has been one of $4 a ton in prices of 
Steel Boiler Tubes, made November 12, by the National 
Tube Company, and by the independent mills. With an 
advance in the price of Steel it is a.most certain that Wire 
and Wire Nails, Steel Bars and ‘Sheets will also be put up. 
It is not expected that any change in prices will be made in 
Plates and Structural Steel at the meetings of these asso- 
ciations, to be held in New York on November 17. Demand 
for Plates is broadening, but the market is hardly ripe for 
an advance. 

The general tendency of the whole market is toward 
higher prices, and with consumers endeavoring to cover 
ahead as far as possible, demand for all kinds of products 
is heavier than at any time within the past 15 months. 

Ferromanganese.—There is a fair amount of inquiry 
for Ferro, and makers are asking higher prices. We quote 
foreign and domestic 80 per cent. Ferro at $42 to $43, de- 
livered, for large lots. 








Wire Rods.—There is only a fair amount of inquiry for 
Wire Rods, most of the leading consumers being covered. 
Prices are hardening, and we quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Rods at $27 to $28, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—There is a good deal of inquiry for Skelp, and 
considerable tonnage is being placed. The higher prices of 
Forge lron and the general advancing tendency of the whole 
market has resulted in a further advance in prices of Skelp, 
which are at least $1 a ton higher than last week. We have 
advanced our prices, and now quote: Grooved Iron Skelp, 
1.55¢c. to 1.60¢.; Sheared Lron Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢.; 
Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.40c. to 1.45c., and Sheared, 1.50c. to 
1.55c. These prices are for ordinary widths and gauges, and 
are f.o.b. cars, maker’s mill, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. for 
cash in 10 days. 


Steel Rails.—New business being entered is for small 
lots only, and no large contracts are expected until the price 
of Steel Rails for next year has been fixed. Some time ago 
it was practically certain that Rails would be reduced, but 
with the great improvement that has come in the whole Lron 
market and the expected advance in Billets, it is possible 
that the price of Steel Rails will not be lowered, but will re- 
main at $28 for Standard Sections. Demand for Light 
Rails continues very active, and $21, maker’s mill, for the 
heavier sections seems to be the minimum price. Up to $25 
is quoted for lighter sections, while some mills ask still high- 
er figures. 


Structural Steel.—The Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road has placed an order for about 1000 tons of bridge work 
with the King Bridge Company of Cleveland. We under- 
stand that some relatively low prices are being made for 
Structural Steel work at one or two important sections, and 
it is certain that the agreement on prices for fabrication and 
erection is not being strictly adhered to in all cases. Gen- 
eral inquiry for Structural work is larger, and the outlook 
is better than for some time. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels, up to 15-inch, 1.40c.; over 15-inch, 1.50c.; Angles, 3 x 2 
x 14 inch thick up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.40c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 
* x 314 inches, 1.50c.; Zees, 3-inch and larger, 1.40c.; Tees, 
8-inch and larger, 1.45c. Under the Steel Bar Card, An- 
gles, Channels and Tees under 3-inch are 1.40c., base, for 
Bessemer, and 1.45c., base, for Open Hearth, subject to half 
extras on the Standard Steel Bar Card. 


Plates.—The Plate Association is to meet in New York 
on Thursday, November 17, but it is hardly likely prices 
will be advaneed. Consumers realize, however, that Plates 
will not be any lower, but will probably be put up before 
long if present active conditions continue, and are therefore 
anticipating requirements and placing a more liberal ton- 
nage than for some months. The Carnegie Steel Company, 
American Steel & Wire Company, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company and other concerns in this district are operating 
their Plate mills to practically full capacity, the first time 
for some months. Prices generally are firm, but on some 
large contracts placed lately slight concessions have been 
made by some of the mills. We quote: Tank Plate, %4 inch 
thick, 64 to 24 inches wide, 1.30c., base; over 24 inches 
wide and up to 100 inches in width, 1.40c., base, at mill, 
Pittsburgh, Extras over the above prices are as follows: 

Per 100 
pounds extra. 

Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- 


inch Plates on thin edges...........5-e-seee- $0.10 
Gauges No. 7 and No, 8... ..--. eee ee cere eevees « ; eae 
Gauge No. 9...-ccccsccccsccscrsrssccescsscece -25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches.........---eeeeees .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 inmches.........-.-.eeee- 10 
Plates over 115 to 120 imches.................-.- 15 
Plates over 120 to 425 inches..............+-.- 25 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches........ Sy ER ae 
Plates over 130 inches...... 1.00 


Aili sketches (excepting straight ‘taper ’ Plates, 
varying not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
Complete Circles........-ceeeeeeceeecccccseecs -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates............. eer 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box 

Pe WUE. cn caedechc ce eee CGS oe Hb a 5ns Gene -20 
Still Bottom Steel.............+- Da deed dU beech .30 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........-..0-eeeeeeee .50 


Shell grade cf Steel is abandoned. 

TerMs.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a max 
imum disccunt may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per an- 
num, and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cert. is allowable 
Pacifi: Coast not ine!uded. 

Sheets.—While no official announcement has been made 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company of an ad- 
vance in price of Sheets, this is expected at any time. Some 
of the outside mills have taken the initiative and are quot- 
ing 2.15¢c. to 2.20c. for No. 28. The trade believes that an 
early advance in price of ‘Sheets is certain, and is anxious 
to contract as far ahead as possible at present prices and 
is placing very liberal orders. We have not yet advanced 
our quotations, but it should be noted that some mills are 
asking $1 to $2 a ton advance. We quote No. 26 Black 
Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 1.95c.; 
No. 27, 2c.; No. 28, 2.10c., in carloads and larger lots. 
Galvanized Sheets are sold at 80 and 7% per cent. off. We 
quote net prices of Galvanized Sheets as follows: Nos. 22 
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and 24, 2.59¢e.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.77¢.; No. 27, 2.96c., and 
No. <5, 3.1l5c Jobbers charge the usual advance over these 
prices on small lots from store. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—.A meeting of the Steel Bar Asso- 
ciation is to be held in New York this week, and it is prac- 
tically certain that the price of Steel Bars will be advanced 
to 1.35¢. and possibly to 140c. The trade has been ad- 
vised to place contracts, and in the past week or more orders 
for 30,000 to 40,000 tons of Steel Bars have been taken by 
local mills. The Republic Iron & Steel Company has made 
another advance of $1 a ton on Iron Bars and now quotes 
these at 1.40c., Youngstown, or 1.44'4c., Pittsburgh. De- 
mand for both Steel and Iron Bars is very heavy, and the 
mills have more tonnage on their books than at any time in 
the past year. We quote Bessemer Steel Bars at 1.30¢e., 
base; Open Hearth Bars at 1.35c., Lase, with the usual 
differential for small lots. 

Railroad Spikes.—Demand is heavier than for some 
time, and in sympathy with other lines of products prices 
of Railroad Spikes have advanced about $1 a ton. We quote 
at $1.60 in carloads and $1.65 in less than carloads, per 100 
Ibs., f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 

' Hoops and Bands.—Should an advance in price of Steel 
Bars be made this week, as seems likely, it is probable that 
Steel Bands will also be advanced, as the two products are 
usually sold at the same price. Tonnage in Steel Hoops is 
improving and prices are firmer than for some time. As 
noted last week one or two of the leading mills favor an 
advance in price of Steel Hoops and this may be made before 
long. We quote Steel Hoops at 1.55¢c. and Steel Bands at 
1.30¢., extras as per Steel card. 

Tin Plate.—The market on Tin Plate is very firm, and 
some of the mills refuse to book contracts at the present 
price for delivery beyond first quarter of 1905. We under- 
stand, however, that some very large contracts for the can- 
ning interests have been placed, deliveries on which will not 
commence for some months yet. The trade expects an ad- 
vance in prices of Tin Plate before the first of the year. We 
quote 100-lb. Cokes at $3.25, net, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
30 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Merchant Pipe.—Conditions in the Merchant Pipe trade 
are most satisfactory, the mills entering more tonnage than 
tor some months, while the advanced prices are being very 
firmly held. The National Tube Company is now making 
deliveries on the Kansas Gas Line placed some time ago, and 
which amounts to 16,000 tons or more of 12-inch up to 16- 
inch Line Pipe. This contract involves 150 miles of 16-inch 
Pipe and a good deal of smailer sizes. An outside mill has 
taken a contract for 10¢miles of 115¢-inch Casing, a rather 
unusual size. If present active conditions in the Pipe trade 
continue another advance in prices may be made before long. 
Discounts to consumers in carloads are, as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
-Steel.————. 








Iron. 


co — 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 

: ; Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
& and 4 inch...... . 69 53 67 51 
% and % inch....... 73 61 71 59 
tO G BOGOR. ww ccose  F0 67 75% 6514 
7 to 12 inches........ 72 57 7014 55 
Extra strong, plain ends 7 

1% to % inch........ 62 50 60 is 
l, to 4 inches........ 69 57 67 5d 
4% to 8 inches..... 65 53 63 ol 


Double extra strong 
plain ends, 4, to § 
eee ee 58 47 56 45 
Boiler Tubes.—Effective on Saturday, November 12, 
the National Tube Company and the outside mills lowered 
discounts on Steel Boiler Tubes two points, which is equal 
to an advance of $4 a ton. Demand for Boiler Tubes is 
much heavier than for some time and the mills have a good 
deal of tonnage on their books. The new discounts effective 
from November 12 for less than carload lots are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Steel. lron 
Ry SO Da 6 a+ s ceeds chbto wee ees 46 43 
Dae Se «soo. asm Sa dliaanaed aan a eae 58 42 


2% inches..... si dudukdtuteavaces “OO 48 

2%, to 5 inches... 

6 to 18 inches.... 
Discounts on Boiler Tubes in carload lots are two points 
lower than the above. 

Merchant Steel.—The tone of the market in Merchant 
Steel is very much stronger and some of the mills have 
advanced prices $1 to $2 a ton all along the line. Con- 
sumers anticipate still higher prices and are covering their 
requirements as far ahead as possible, with the result that 
a very heavy tonnage has been placed within the past week 
or two. We have advanced prices and now quote: Tire 
Steel, 1.50c. to 1.55¢.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 1.90c. 
to 2c., depending on order: Sleigh Shoe, flat, 1.45c. to 1.50c. : 
Cutter Shoes, tapered and bent, 2¢c.: Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 1.60c.; Toe Calk Steel, 1.85c. to 1.90c. 

Spelter.—The Spelter market is firm, with a higher 
tendency in prices. Prime grades of Western Spelter are 
held at 5.35¢. to 5.40c., Pittsburgh. 


Coke.—The Coke region is still without relief in supply 
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of water, and conditions as regards supply of Coke are stead- 
ily getting worse. Several of the larger plants in the region 
are closed down entirely, and others are running short 
handed. The limited supply of Coke, together with the 
beavy demand is causing prices to advance rapidly, espe- 
cially for spot shipment. As high as $2.15 to $2.25, at 
oven, has been offered for Furnace Coke for prompt ship- 
ment without getting it. Contracts for Furnace Coke for 
first half of next year have been made recently at $1.90 to 
$2, at oven. The minimum price of strictly Connellsville 
72-hour Foundry Coke is $2.25, at oven, with some sellers 
holding for $2.50, and getting it. The total output of Coke 
in the Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week was 
about 195,000 tons. and would have been very much larger 
had it not been for the short supply of water. Prices of 
Main J.ine Coke have moved up in sympathy with Con- 
nellsville, and we quote Main Line Furnace Coke at $1.65 
to $1.75, and Foundry $1.85 to $2 a ton, at oven. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The market on Old Material 
continues active, and prices are very firm. One of the lead- 
ing Steel concerns has recently sent out inquiries for a very 
large tonnage of Scrap, and should this business be placed it 
will no doubt advance the market further. Some dealers are 
not anxious to sell what Scrap they have, but are holding it 
for higher prices. We quote: Heavy Melting Scrap, $14.50 
to $15; No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $15 to $15.50; Cast Lron 
Scrap, $13 to $13.50; Cast Iron Borings, $8 to $8.50; Bush- 
eling Scrap, $14.50; Old Car Wheels, $13.50 to $13.75; 
Iron Car Axles, $22 to $22.50; Rerolling Steel Rails, 6 feet 
and upward, $15, gross: Short pieces, $15.50 to $16; Bun- 
dled Sheet Scrap, $11.75 to $12, all in gross tons, f.0o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


The New York Machinery Market. 


New York, November 16, 1904. 

For some few weeks the machinery merchants have ex- 
perienced an increase of business, the growth of which has 
been gradual but steady. This is regarded as insuring a 
healthy condition of affairs, which has led to further im- 
provement in trade during the past week. From many 
sources orders and inquiries are reported to be coming in in 
good volume, though they still continue to be mostly of small 
proportions. Large buyers are, however, displaying con- 
siderably more activity, which will doubtless result in the 
placing of some good sized orders shortly. As a result of 
the recent buying, New York dealers are placing stock or- 
ders, which fact is itself a good sign. One stock order for 
20 lathes has just been closed. 

In the first 12 days of November a manufacturer re- 
ceived orders aggregating $42,000, more than half the total 
business of his largest month, while an order from the Jap- 
anese Government for 39 lathes is reported to have been 
turned down because the works were full and the purchaser 
was not willing to pay the required advance of 15 per cent. 
for night work to make them. 

One of the principal topics of conversation in the street 
is the convention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, which was held in this city this week, and the 
report of which appears in another column. 

About the most important happening of the week was 
the sending out of specifications for machine tools by the 
Otis Elevator Company, 17 Battery place, which are to be 
installed in the company’s plant at Yonkers, N. Y. The 
list, while not very large, calls for machinery amounting in 
value close to $20,000. The Otis Company has lately se- 
cured some good sized contracts, and is rearranging part of 
its plant to make room for the new equipment and to in- 
crease its production. It is not the intention to build any ad- 
ditions at the present time. 

We understand that the Lehigh Valley Railroad is buy- 
ing some machinery, but so far as can be learned no large 
order has as yet been placed with any one concern. It is 
possible that the company is following the course of several 
other large purchasers, who, though they issue specifications 
for a large amount of tools, buy piecemeal. Several months 
ago the Lehigh Valley asked bids for about $125,000 worth 
of tools to be installed in its new shops at Sayre, Pa., which 
are practically completed. The power plant equipment and 
blower systems for that point were purchased last spring. 

When it was first announced that the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad was to construct a tunnel under 
the North River it was generally understood that at least 
part of the road was to be electrically operated. It seems 
now that plans are further along for installing an electric 
system than was supposed. The officials of the company 
have been watching the tests of the electric locomotive built 
by the General Electric Company for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, and have also been studying other systems 
closely. The matter has been worked out to the extent that 
the substitution of electricity for steam will begin as soon 
as a number of grade crossings along the suburban divisions 
can be done away with. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is receiving bids for the 
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construction of its proposed new power house, repair shop 
and other buildings at the new terminal in Washington, 
D. C. The power house proper will be 77 x 238 feet and 
G4 feet high, while the repair shop will be 30 x 156 feet and 
36 feet high. It is thought that the equipment for these 
buildings has not yet been secured, though the boilers will 
probably be of Babcock & Wilcox make. 

The New York Central Railroad has plans prepared for 
a $1,000,000 storage yard at De Witt, near Syracuse, N. Y., 
which will include repair shops. Among the equipment to 
be installed will be two 80-foot turn tables. The company 
has adopted this size of turn table as its standard. 

Machinery is now being purchased by the Continental 
Can Company, New York, for equipping its new plants at 
Chicago, Ill., and Syracuse, N. Y. The company, which 
was recently organized with a capital stock of $500,000, has 
purchased property in both of those cities, with the necessary 
buildings. While a good part of the special machinery has 
been purchased, the company wili require a considerable 
equipment of machine tools, as machine shops will be in- 
stalled at both places. The headquarters of the company are 
at the offices of Edwin Norton, 11 Pine street. 

The recent fire at the plant of the Watson-Stillman Com- 
pany, Aldene, N. J., did about $30,000 damage, but most of 
the loss was on the buildings. The only tools that were de- 
stroyed were the drills, which were located in a gallery which 
fell to the floor. It is probable that the company will re- 
guire some new drills. Arrangements are being made to do 
the work outside which was done in the burned structures 
and manufacturing will not be seriously interfered with. 

The Janson Steel & Iron Company, Oxford, N. J., which 
is starting up its rolling mill, informs us that it will be in 
the market for an 800 horse-power engine, several waste 
heap boilers, water heater, several pumps, shears and other 
rolling mill machinery. 

It is reported that the American Axe & Tool Company, 
Glassport, Pa., will establish a plant in Canada. 

The American Steel & Wire Company has adopted the 
Admiralty oiling system for the delivery of engine oil to 
seven of the largest cross compound vertical blowing engines 
in the Ohio Valley, the same being at the Central Furnaces, 
Cleveland, Ohio, The sole maker of this system is the J. 
H. Siegrist Company, New York. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 13 for machine 
tools for the New York and League Island navy yards, includ- 
ing engine lathes, gap lathes, turret lathes, shapers, planers, 
deck winches, magnetic chuck, grinders, drill presses, metal 
saw, milling machine, bench filing machine, file sharpening 
machine, keyseating machine, motor, oil furnace and loco- 
motive. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., 
will receive bids until November 25 for a number of 
diaphram trench pumps. 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies and 
Acconuts, Navy Department, Washington, on December 
13 for a quantity of supplies for the Mare Island and Puget 
Sound navy yards, including McCanna’s adjustable thread 
and milling tools, reamers, automatic drilling and tapping 
machine, arbor and mandrel press, pumps, &c. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will receive bids until December 20 for 
compressed air plant, comprising locomotive, air compressor 
and charging air reservoir; one four-wheel coupled switch- 
ing locomotive, one 24-inch engine lathe, with motors, and 
one 4000-pound steam hammer. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y., until November 29 for the con- 
struction of a boiler and mechanical draft plant. 

The following awards have been made for machine tools 
for the Portsmouth, Boston, Narragansett Bay, League Is- 
land, Annapolis and Norfolk yards, bids for which were 
opened October 11: 

H. K. Porter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., class 1, one 
saddle tang shifting locomotive, $3490. 

John D. Westbrook, Norfolk, Va., class 2, one auto- 
matic tapping and drilling machine, motor driven, $490. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., class 3, 
one 12-inch tool maker’s lathe, $607.50. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 26, one 
Leblond engine lathe, $485; class 82, one motor drive 
for Bement, Miles & Co. 22-inch vertical slotter, $1050. 

Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York, class 4, 
one 18-inch screw cutting machine, $524. 

Fairbanks Company, New York, class 5, one 14-inch 
emery grinder, $66.60; class 7, five pulleys, $9.38; class 23, 
one motor driven spur gear cutting machine, $7545; class 
24, one upright drill press, motor driven, $3015; class 25, 
one electrically driven crank shaper, $1245. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, class 6, one 
sensitive friction drill, $66; class 21, one motor driven bor- 
ing and turning mill, $2380; class 22, one motor driven ver- 

,tical turret boring machine, $1125; class 30, one band 
scroll and resaw, $620. 

Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., class 8, one 
complete pumping outfit, $660. 
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Jones & Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vt., 
class 9, one flat turret lathe and spare parts, $1560. 

Industrial Works, Bay City, Mich., class 10, one 10-ton 
revolving crane, $7100. 

American Wood Working Machinery Company, New 
York, class 13, one outside molding machine, $485.50. 

Crescent Machine Company, Leetonia, Ohio, class 14, 
one improved jointing and facing machine, $130. 

Atlantic Works, Philadelphia, Pa., class 15, one heavy 
panel planer, $245. 

Bentel-Margedant Company, Hamilton, Ohio, class 16, 
one horizontal boring machine, $105; class 17, one saw 
bench, $180. 

J. W. Cregar Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., class 18, one 
upright drill, with sliding head, $340. 

Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H., class 27, 
one gang dovetailing machine, $390. 

Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va., class 28, one 
extra heavy jointer, $224; class 29, one power feed surface 
planer, $195. 

S. M. Price Machinery Company, Norfolk, Va., class 31, 
one turret lathe, $1435. 

ee 


Mexican Railway and Industrial Notes. 


Railway Concessions and Construction. 

Duranco, November 9, 1904.—The Pan-American 
Railway Company has been reorganized, the controlling 
interest having passed into the hands of St. Louis cap- 
italists. David P. Doak is president of the reorganized 
company and the largest stockholder. Some 200 km. of 
the road, from the point of connection with the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway to Tonalf, in the State of Chiapas, are 
completed and ready for operation. 

The State Government of Jalisco has been asked for 
a concession to construct a line of railway from Guada- 
lajura, the capital, to Chapala and Tizapan. 

An English company is projecting a railway of much 
importance in the States of Sonora and Sinaloa. It is 
proposed to construct a broad gauge line from Hermo- 
sillo, in the first named State. to Culiacan, the capital of 
Sinaloa, the length of the track being about 1200 km. 
The equipment will be of English manufacture. 

Work has been commenced upon the extension of the 
Pan-American Railway from its present terminus at 
Tonal, in the State of Chiapas, to the border of Guate- 
mala. 

One hundred kilometers of the Mexican Central’s ex- 
tension from Monterey to Matamoros, Tamaulipas, have 
been completed and inaugurated. 

An extension of time has been granted for the com- 
pletion of the railway from Oaxaca to Tlacolula, the date 
for such completion being now fixed as September 1, 
1907. 

A. J. Peyton has also been given an extension of time 
in which to complete the road for which he holds a con- 
cession from Irapuato to Ario, in the State of Michoacan. 


Industrial Notes. 


In consquence of the high rate of duty imposed upon 
importations of dynamite and explosives by the new law 
which has recently come into effect the American Dyna- 
mite Association has arranged to withdraw its large 
stocks of explosives now in Mexico and to abandon the 
field. The new duty is $210 per ton, which is prohibitive. 

In the last fiscal year the United States supplied 54.41 
per cent. of Mexico’s total imports. The following figures 
are interesting as showing the comparative value of the 
imports from the principal countries with which this Re- 
public bas trade relations: 


Imports from- 1903-1904. 1902-1903. 
United States. . i... cvcsceces $42,608,768.87 $40,795,956.45 
Cnet TOR... 6. 003 650s coe 10,016,151.83 10,.331,115.71 
CRPTROINS 6. oo. 4 9.04 cut ein'tlve ew os 9,541,081.40 9,569,038.95 
in ct mid bene hese we 7,472,073.20 6.537 ,289.18 
I iia s ta ieaane nee genecns 3,271,660.82 3.029,649.97 
Belgium ......--seerseeeeces 2,179,948.12 2,589.773.93 


Large contracts are reported as having been let re- 
cently for mining machinery and equipments. These 
include smelters of large capacity for Torreon & Velar- 
dena, and a 5000 horse-power boiler plant. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
National Iron & Steel Works, S. A., of the City of Mexico, 
held a short time since, the dividend was passed, it being 
decided to apply the sum of $50,000 earned by the com- 
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pany’s operations during the year to the improvement of 
the plant. 

Two locomotives have been ordered by the San Juar 
Sugar Company, in the State of Vera Cruz, from the Da- 
venport Locombotive Works, Davenport, Ia. 

Ernesto Brunel has obtained a concession to utilize 
for motive power 7000 liters of water per second from the 
Zacapu River, in the State of Michoacan. J. J. D. 

ose - 


New York. 


New YorK, November 16, 1904 

Pig Iron.—The market has been fairly active, the ma- 
jority of sellers showing little disposition to contract for 
future delivery to any extent. Furnace men state that costs 
have to some extent advanced and in some cases the question 
of importing foreign Ores is being considered, since there 
are indications that there may be a scarcity of Ore. We 
quote for Northern brands, tidewater delivery, $16.75 to S17 
for No. 1 Foundry, $16.25 to $16.50 for No. 2 Foundry, 
$15.50 to $15.75 for No. 2 Plain and $14.50 to $15 for Gray 
Forge, delivered tidewater. Southern Pig Iron is being 
quoted at $16.50 to $16.75 for No. 2 Foundry and $15.75 
to $16.25 for No. 3 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—There is no truth in the reports that the 
Steel Rail manufacturers are to meet this week. There 
seems to be a growing feeling that possibly present prices 
will be reaffirmed, which would still leave an unusual gap 
between Billets and Rails. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Bridge manufacturers do 
not as yet report any tonnage of any importance. and the 
business is rather quiet. Among the contracts taken is a 
lot of about 1400 tons of Bridge material for the Michigan 
Central Railroad. Among the work on the market is about 
6000 tons for track elevation work for Chicago. The East- 
ern Bar manufacturers are to meet in this city to-morrow, 
and the Plate and Beam makers will also have conferences. 
(Juotations, at tidewater, are as follows: Beams, Channels, 
Angles and Zees, 1.5414c. to 1.80c.; Tees, 1.5914c. to 1.80ce. ; 
sulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.64%c. to 1.85c.; Sheared 
Plates, in carload lots, 1.541%4c. to 1.65c. for Tank, 1.6414c. 
to 1.80c. for Flange, 1.74%4c. to 1.90c. for Marine, and 
1.7414c. to 2.50c. for Fire Box, according to specifications; 
Refined Bar Iron, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.50c. to 
1.55e. 

Old Material.—The market has been quite active and 
prices have been advanced $1 a ton all along the line. Prices 
per gross ton in New York and vicinity are approximately 
as follows: 


Old Iren Rails . $18.00 to $19.00 


Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 14.50to 15.00 
Old Steel Rails, shert pieces .. 183.00to 13.50 
Relaying Rails...... . 18.00 to 19.00 
Old Car Wheels......... talnee Gaen 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Iron Car Axles... , ..- 18.50to 19.50 
Old Steel Car Axles.. 7 --- 17.00to 17.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Serap.. .... 183.00to 13.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap........ 15.00to 16.00 
Iron Track Scrap..... ‘ were . 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought Pipe....... oi Pw area. ibera: 
Ordinary Light Iron.. nat ae a and 10.00 to 11.00 
iy i, ee rates ‘ ‘ 7.00 to 7.50 
Wrought ‘Turnings..... ha a ... 950to 10.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. . soccees SRGOtO 32.600 
SN ale ee ae ae al ee Terr ree >: mete 


The L. K. Hirsch Company, Old Railway Material, has 
“pened an office in rooms 520 and 521, Empire FE'uilding., 
7! Broadway, New York. L. K. Hirsch will make New 
York his headquarters for some time. The Chicago office of 
the company will be maintained as heretofore. 


+2+e 


The district executive board of the Amalgamated 
Association at Youngstown has effected a settlement with 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company for a_ special 
scale for the Williams 18-inch bar mill in the Brown- 
Bonnell Works in that city. The Republic Iron & Steel 
Company has also made a scale of wages with its em- 
ployees in the Bessemer plant in that city. The wages 
agreed upon are practically the same that have been 
in force during the past year. Some slight changes 
were made, due to the increased output in the plant, by 
which the rates paid a few tonnage men were slightly 
reduced, their earnings, however, being as large as be- 
fore. Under the system existing between the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company and its employees for regulating 
wages at the Bessemer plant, either side can give two 
months’ notice in the event of a change being desired. 
The new agreement just made is effective for one year 
from January 1. The Republic Iron & Steel Company 
deals directly with its employees of the Bessemer plant, 
the Amalgamated Association scale not being recognized. 
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The National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. 


Conspicuous among the transactions of the third an- 

nual convention of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
\ssociation, held in New York, Nov. 15 and 16, were evi- 
dences of a strong belief on the part of the members that 
a return of activity in their line of business has set in 
and that preparations are being made by the organization 
to derive the full benefits to be had by standing firmly 
together throughout the period of the promised change of 
trade conditions. The meetings were all held in exe- 
cutive session, but when questioned on this point the 
members were unanimous in asserting their faith in a 
long continued space of healthy activity, which all agree 
has already set in. ; 

While one of the topics under discussion was “ Ad- 
vancing Prices on an Advancing Market,” and naturally 
the sentiment was all in favor of obtaining for the ma- 
chine tool trade equal advantages with the makers of 
materials entering into the construction of the tools in 
respect to advance in prices, still no definite action was 
taken on this subject. It was the consensus of opinion 
that whereas conditions are undoubtedly on the mend, the 
time is not yet ripe for an advance in the prices of ma- 
chine tools. A resolution was adopted which in substance 
held that in view of the fact that the prices of raw mate- 
rials are increasing and that no decrease has been ob- 
tained in the price of labor, prices of machine tools should 
be firmly maintained, and the Executive Committee was 
instructed to maintain careful watch upon the markets, 
and if through the advance in prices of materials prior 
to the next regular meeting of the association, which will 
be held in the spring of next year, a change in the price 
of machine tools should be deemed advisable, the Exe- 
cutive Committee is empowered to call special meetings 
of any of the members of the association, or, in, fact, may 
call a special convention of the association, for the pur- 
pose of advancing prices. 

Another topic of commercial importance discussed was 
“Shall Our Members, as Manufacturers, Permit Dealers 
to Place Large Orders When Machine Tools Are in Good 
Demand, with a Possibility of Same, or a Large Part of 
Same, to Be Canceled Should the Market Drop, or Other 
Conditions Arise Over Which the Manufacturer Has No 
Control?” This was answered by the following resolu- 
tion : 

“ Resolved, That in order to prevent the cancellation 
of orders by dealers, it is the sense of this association 
that the placing of large stock orders be discouraged ; and 
it is further 

“ Resolved, That each member is competent to best 
manage his own personal interests on this subject.” 

In connection with the discussion of the subject, 
“Would a modification of the tariff, particularly as 
applied to some European countries and markets, be 
beneficial to our particular industry?” it was the sense 
of the meeting that the association go on record as be- 
ing unqualifiedly opposed to any existing tariffs or 
treaties that are prejudicial to the interests of the ma- 
chine tool building industry, and that the association take 
definite steps to bring about any measures providing a 
revision or modification of such tariffs which may event- 
ually lead to better trade conditions obtaining between 
this country and foreign countries, and particularly 
Russia, France and Canada, which have differential 
tariffs, prejudicial to the importation of American machine 
tools. A committee composed of Messrs. Fifield, Geier, 
Montanus, Reed, Hoeffinghoff and Woodward was ap- 
pointed to investigate this subject and report to the 
Executive Committee of the association as soon as possi- 
ble, so that the Executive Committee may take the matter 
in hand and present a suitable plan for action at the next 
meeting of the association. 

The subject of whether the association can become 
owners of and successfully manage an establishment for 
the building of large machine tools provoked a lively 
discussion, the result of which is shown in the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

“Whereas, A proposition has been. received by this 
association inviting its members to become owners and 
managers of an establishment for the manufacture of 
large machine tools, be it 

“ Resolved, That it is impracticable for this associa- 
tion as an association to become the owner of such a 
plant.” 

A committee, composed of Messrs. Montanus, Hoef- 
finghoff and Davis, was appointed to deal with this mat- 
ter should the necessity of future consideration arise. 

What is regarded as an important step in connection 
with the driving of machine tools was taken on Tues- 
day afternoon, following upon the discussion of the tojic 
“Shall our association recommend or adopt a uniform 
selling price for attaching or preparing machine tools for 
receiving motors?” In this discussion the price feature 
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was lost track of entirely, in view of the fact that it was 
considered necessary first to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion concerning a standard method of attaching the mo- 
tors to the tools, in which both the makers of the tools 
and the motor manufacturers should concur. The ne- 
cessity for adopting such a standard was clearly shown 
One of the members, who is a prominent lathe manufac- 
turer, stated that the problem of electric drive was becom- 
ing a very serious one at his works, in view of the fact 
that at present 25 per cent. of the product of his factory 
was being arranged for electric operation. He called at- 
tention to the fact that the belt driven lathes can be manu- 
factured in large lots on the duplicate part system, but 
that in the case of the electric drive lathes each lathe 
becomes a special tool, because in placing upon it the 
type of motor desired by the customer, and in view of the 
absence of uniformity among the various types of motors 
it is essential that special appliances applicable only to 
that particular case can be used. It is the object of the 
association to eliminate this condition, so that to a large 
extent at least it will be practicable to build motor driven 
lathes upon the same manufacturing basis as is being 
done in the case of belt driven machines. The discus- 
sion was opened by the reading of a paper contributed 
by Fred A. Geier, secretary and treasurer of the Cincin- 
nati Milling Machine Company. Mr. Geier’s paper was 
in substance as follows: 

“The success of direct connected motor driven ma- 
chine tools has been thoroughly demonstrated and they 
are here to stay. Much of the uncertainty connected with 
the design of tools suitable for motor driving has been 
eliminated during the past 12 months by those manufac- 
turers of electrical machinery who have given a great 
deal of attention to the subject of supplying suitable 
motors. 

“ However, a satisfactory solution of the general prob- 
lem has not yet been arrived at by any means, and in 
order to arrive at a satisfactory solution it will be nec- 
essary for us machine tool manufacturers to first of all 
decide upon a standard speed range for variable speed 
motors, speed range that will cover the entire field of 
machine tool driving. This point settled, we can put the 
matter before the motor manufacturers, and should have 
no difficulty in getting them to bring out a line of such 
motors as a standard for machine tools. There is con- 
siderable variation in the specifications issued by the sev- 
eral machine tool builders at the present time, because 
each of us has been struggling along as best he could and 
applying a motor that seemed to offer the least difficul- 
ties. 

“The fact that at the present time nearly all of the 
more important motor manufacturers are offering what 
they are pleased to call a machine tool motor with con- 
siderable speed variation through shunt field contro) in- 
dicates at once the general trend of machine tool require- 
ments. In order to arrive at definite figures let us an- 
alyze the case of the milling machine. From experience 
we find that we need a speed variation of 150 per cent. in 
the motor—that is, a maximum speed of two and one-half 
times the minimum speed. This is more speed range than 
is required by some tools, but probably falls a little short 
of the range required by others. However, it would seem 
that a motor that would be suited to milling machine driv- 
ing would have plenty of range for any other machine 
tool. This will be clear from a further analysis of the 
problem: We require a speed range at the spindle of, let 
us say. from 25 or 30 to 1. By using a motor with a 2% 
to 1 speed variation, and then applying double back gears 
to the machine, we got this speed range without any 
difficulty whatever. The method of speed variation of 
such motors through shunt field rheostat supplies plenty 
of speeds between the gear speeds. The Ward-Leonard 
Company supplies these with anywhere from 35 to 120 
steps or speeds on small motors. The back gear problem 
simplifies itself on those machines that require less speed 
range. 

“The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company has stand- 
ardized the electric drive arrangement for its milling ma- 
chines, and is at the present time prepared to supply any 
size of miller with any one of half a dozen of different 
makes of direct current, variable speed, shunt wound mo- 
tors with a 2% to 1 variation in speed, and is thus in a 
position to meet the wishes of practically all its custom- 
ers in regard to the selection of a motor. 

“ But this does not completely end its trouble, because 
every one of the half dozen motors it can use with its 
urrangement is entirely different in shape and size from 
any one of the others. It is, therefore, necessary to make 
up special parts to suit the particular motor specified on 
every order. This prevents the company from standardiz- 
ing all parts and carrying them in stock, and therefore 
increases the cost of the motor driven machine consider- 
ably over what it would be if all makes of motors of given 
horse-powers had frames that were standard in certain 
important particulars. In order to manufacture motor 
drive parts for machine tools economically, by making 
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them up in lots for stock, motor frames must be stand- 
ardized in the following respects: 

“1. Size and shape of the base. 

“2. Distance from the center of the driving pulley to 
the center of the base. 

“3, Hight of the motor from the bottom of the base 
to the center of the armature shaft. 

“4, Diameter of the armature shaft. 

“For a standard speed variation we believe that 21, 
or, at the most, 3, to 1 would be entirely satisfactory to 
meet the general problem, and these speeds should, of 
course, be kept as low as possible, with a minimum speed 
somewhere below 700 revolutions per minute. 

“ After a little thought it will be obvious that this 
standardization of motor frames will not involve great 
expense to the motor manufacturers, since, with the single 
exception of the armature shaft, it is entirely a question 
of size and location of the base of the motor with relation 
to the center of the pulley. 

“The advantages of such a standardization is at once 
apparent to all machine tool builders, as it would enable 
them to standardize their motor drive arrangements, carry 
all parts in stock, and therefore considerably reduce the 
present cost of motor driven machines. It would also be 
of equal advantage to the manufacturers of electrical 
machinery, as it would enable each one of them to enter 
into competition on an even basis with all the others 
for supplying motors for driving tools. It would also en- 
able them to go ahead at once and make up these motors 
in large quantities and carry them in stock especially for 
machine tool purposes, and they could thereby reduce the 
cost of these considerably over the present method of 
making each motor to order. It is obvious that a com- 
bination of the reduced cost of motor and the reduced cost 
of the tool, as a result of standardization, would also ma- 
terially reduce the now almost prohibitive selling price of 
motor driven machine tools. 

“ There is one other point—delivery. At present, pros- 
pective purchasers who have about decided to buy be- 
come very much discouraged and often drop the matter 
entirely because of the fact that they must wait a long 
while for delivery, because both the tool builder and 
the motor manufacturer do not have parts in stock. All 
this will be eliminated by standardization. 

“Motors for machine tool drives must be standardized 
in the very near future, and the sooner this is done the 
better it will be for all concerned. If specifications can 
be decided upon now and the matter carried through it 
will enable both the machine tool and motor manufac- 
turers to carry parts in stock, make prompt deliveries, 
reduce their costs, and therefore lower their selling price 
to such an extent as to have an immediate direct influence 
and result in an increased sale of electrically driven 
tools.” 

W. H. Powell, representing the Bullock Electric Mfg. 
Company, offered the following contribution to the dis- 
cussion : 

“There are on the market to-day several different 
systems for operating variable speed motors. 

“1. Single voltage system, in which speed variation is 
obtained by field weakening. In this system variation 
in speed as high as 6 to 1 has been obtained by special 
motors. 

“2. Three-wire even voltage system, in which system 
speed variation of 4 to 1 is obtained. 

“3. Multiple voltage systems, consisting of three and 
four wires, in which systems a speed range of 7 to 1 or.as 
high as 10 to 1 is obtained. 

“In determining the proper speed variation for motors 
driving machine tools there are two points to carefully 
consider : j 

“1. In all of these systems, and also for motors oper- 
ating at a constant speed, the size and weight of the 
motor is dependent to a great extent on the minimum 
speed at which the motor is required to develop its full 
rated power; and the slower the minimum speed the 
greater will be the size and weight for a given horse- 
power output. For example, if a given frame and arma- 
ture core, when wound for 1000 revolutions per minute. 
will develop 10 horse-power output at a constant speed 
and continuous service, it will develop only 5  horse- 
power when wound for 500 revolutions per minute, con- 
stant speed and continuous service. 

“92. As a gear or chain drive is used on motors oper- 
ating machine tools, the maximum speed of motor is de- 
pendent on the tooth speed of the motor pinion, or chain 
sprocket ; or upon the maximum ratio of speed reduction 
between the driven shaft and the motor shaft. The 
maximum speed of the motor on most machine tools 
varies from 1000 to 1800 revolutions per minute, and 
assuming 1500 revolutions per minute is an average value 
for the maximum speed, we will endeavor to show how 
the output of a given size motor frame and armature 
core varies on the different systems of speed control, and 
also when operated at different amounts of speed varia- 
tion. 
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“ We will assume that a given frame, when wound as a 

constant speed motor at 1000 revolutions per minute, will 

have an output of 10 horse-power for continuous service. 
SINGLE VOLTAGE. 

“ When suitably wound for a variable speed motor, to 
be operated on single voltage, this frame will give an 
output of 714 horse-power. with speed range from 750 to 
1500 revolutions per minute, and when suitably wound for 
a speed variation of 3 to 1 it will give an output of 5 horse- 
power from 500 to 1500 revolutions per minute. In both 
of these cases the overload capacity at the lower speeds 
for intermittent duty would be not over 20 per cent., while 
at the higher speeds the overload capacity is practically 
zero. For machine tool work the rating of the 2 to 1 
motor would be 7% horse-power, and the rating of the 
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3 to 1 would be 5 horse-power. 
THREE-WIRE EVEN VOLTAGE. 

“ The speed range of a motor operated by this system 
is + to 1, and the motor would have a rating of 3.75 horse- 
power from 375 to 750 revolutions per minute, and 7.5 
horse-power from 750 to 1500 revolutions per minute. Its 
horse-power rating through the entire range of 4 to 1 would 
be, therefore, 3.75, and the horse-power rating throughout 
a range greater than 2 to 1 and less than 4 to 1 would also 
be 3.75 horse-power. A motor when operated on this 
system has an overload capacity for intermittent loads 
of from 15 to 20 per cent., at speeds from 375 to 500 revo- 
lutions per minute. The overload capacity at the speeds 
from 500 to 750 revolutions per minute is practically zero, 
so that the rating of the motor for machine tool duty 
would be 3.75 horse-power. 

MULTIPLE VOLTAGE SYSTEMS. 

“The multiple voltage systems have an advantage 
over the three-wire even voltage system in that they 
can be operated at partial speed ranges with an increase 
in the capacity of the motor. If operated through a speed 
range of 2 to 1—that is, from 750 to 1500 revolutions per 
minute—the motor would have a rating for a continuous 
duty of 7% horse-power. It can be overloaded, however, 
at least 50 per cent. for a short time at any point in the 
speed range without overheating or without serious 
sparking. For the intermittent loads of machine tools 
the motor could have a rating of 10 horse-power. . If the 
speed range were increased to 3 to 1, and the motor 
operated from 500 to 1500 revolutions per minute, it 
would have a rating of 5 horse-power for continuous 
duty ; but for machine tool duty it could be rated at 7%4 
horse-power throughout the range. If the speed range 
were increased to 4 to 1, and the motor operated from 
375 to 1500 revolutions per minute, it would have a rat- 
ing for continuous service of 3.75 horse-power; but for 
the intermittent duty of machine tools, it would have a 
rating of 5.5 horse-power throughout the speed range. It 
will thus be seen that for a given horse-power output, the 
size of frame and weight of machine can be greatly re- 
duced if motors are operated on the multiple voltage 
system than on either the single voltage or the three- 
wire even voltage, provided the speed range is the same. 
The multiple voltage systems, however, require a separate 
balancing set, and an increase in the number of the 
transmission wires to the motors. 

“There is, therefore, a great demand for variable 
speed motors operated on the two-wire system. For this 
system motors with special commutating poles or com- 
pensating coils have been placed on the market with a 
speed range as high as 6 to 1. A properly designed motor 
without these special parts can be operated through a 
speed range of 3 to 1 without undue heating at the lower 
speeds, and without sparking at the higher speed; but 
no matter what the design of motor or the method of 
speed control, the size and weight, and consequently the 
cost, is dependent on the slowest speed at which the 
motor is required to develop its full rated power. 

“Tt is, therefore, desirable to keep the speed range 
down to a reasonable amount, which in our judgment 

is 3 to 1, with a minimum speed of 400 to 660, depending 
on output of motor.” 

Bb. G. Fernald of the Northern Electrical Mfg. 
Company told of the efforts which his company is making 
along the lines of furnishing a motor on the single volt- 
age system, which can be applied to any two-wire sys- 
tem and which is especially applicable to machine tool 
practice. J. D. Maguire,, president of the American Elec- 
tric & Controller Company, said that his company was 
producing a controller for electric motors which can 
be operated from the apron of the tool or from the top 
of the controller proper, giving a variation of 4 to 1 on 
any shunt wound motor having a field range between 25 
and 30 per cent. Giving an instance of actual results 
obtained, he said: “In a modern belt driven plant a 
mechanic working on piece work faced 27 cylinder 
heads a day; with electric drive and rheostatic control 
he faced 38 cylinder heads per day, and with our con- 
troller he did 67 cylinder heads per day.” 

M. F. Reardon of the General Electric Company also 
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spoke of the efforts which his company is making in the 
direction of solving the question of motor drives for ma- 
chine tools, and suggested that the association follow the 
course taken by the Engine Builders’ Association, which 
appointed a committee to confer with the various electric 
companies in the matter of standard generator bases, and 
which has come to a successful issue. Following upon 
this suggestion a committee composed of Messrs. Wood- 
ward, Lodge, Geier, March, Tuechter, Binsse and Wetsel 
was appointed to confer with the manufacturers of elec- 
tric motors and submit recommendations as to standard 
mountings and dimensions at the next meeting of the 
association. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Washington, D. C., at a time when the members 
can conveniently arrange to attend it, in conjunction with 
the spring meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, which is to be held at Scranton, Pa. 

The following officers were re-elected for the coming 
year: President. William Lodge; first vice-president, Wil- 
liam P. Davis; second vice-president, F. E. Reed; secre- 
tary, P. E. Montanus; treasurer, Enoch Earle. 





Metal Market. 


New York, November 16, 1904. 


Pig Tin.—During the entire week the market has been 
quiet and prices have not changed. The fact that stocks of 
Tin are well under control serves to hold the market up to 
its present level, notwithstanding that consumers are show- 
ing a very languid interest in the metal, and owing to recent 
developments the statistical position is not regarded quite 
so favorably as it has been of late. Shipments from the 
Straits for the first half of the month were quite heavy, 
reaching a total of 2540 tons, as against 1660 tons for the 
corresponding period last year. Domestic demand is ex- 
tremely light and transactions were confined almost entirely 
to speculative buying. At the close local prices were quoted 
as follows: Spot, 29c. to 29.25c.; November, 28.87%4c. to 
29.12%4c.; December, 28.75c. to 29c. The closing London 
prices were: Spot, £132 5s., and futures, £131 5s., a de- 
cline of 2s. 6d. and 5s., respectively. The arrivals since 
the first of the month have amounted to 1105 tons and the 
“ afloats”’ are estimated at 1895 tons. 

Copper.—The market throughout the week, up to to- 
day, was very feverish and excited, and prices were rushed 
upward rapidly, both here and in London. All grades of 
Copper scored advances, and a scramble to buy, both here 
and abroad, caused violent movements in the market. Some 
very large orders were placed during the excitement. To-day, 
however, there was a marked subsidence of the turmoil, fol- 
lowing a sharp decline in prices in London. At the hight of 
the advance Lake Ingot soared to 14.87%4c., and the predic- 
tion was freely made that the 15c. point would be reached ; 
but this did not materialize. The movement was attributed 
entirely to speculative influences and is thought to have now 
culminated. The market closed strong, however, at the 
following figures: Lake, 14.25c. to 14.8Ti4c.: Electrolytic, 
14.50c. to 14.75c.; Casting, 14.25¢. to 14.62\%4c. London 
prices, after reaching £66 17s. 6d. for spot, closed to-day 
at £65 15s., and futures, after reaching £67 7s. 6d., closed 
at £66 5s. Best Selected is quoted at £70 10s., an advance 
of £3 5s. from last week. The exports of Copper for the first 
half of the month amounted to 8317 tons, which is consider- 
ably less than the average of any two weeks in last month. 

Pig Lead.—With an active demand and a marked 
scarcity of spot stocks, the Lead market has advanced and is 
very strong. Spot Lead in New York is firm at 4.60c. to 
4.70c. Offerings from the West are very light and the St. 
Louis market is higher at 4.40c. The American Smelting 
& Refining Company continues to quote on a basis of 4.20 
for “shipment ” Desilverized in 50-ton lots, but this quota- 
tion relates only to December shipment and at the price 
then ruling; consequently, it is purely nominal. The Lon- 
don market is firm and was quoted to-day at £13. 

Spelter.—The market for Spelter is very firm and a 
fraction higher. Demand is fairly good and supplies are 
light. Spot Spelter was quoted to-day at 5.45c. to 5.55c. 
The St. Louis market has stiffened again and is quoted at 
5.35c. London cables £25, an advance of £1 over last week. 

Antimony.—The demand for Antimony is active and 
supplies are scarce. Prices show a sharp advance over last 
week’s quotations. The market closed very strong, with 
Cookson’s quoted to-day at 8c. to 8.75c., Hallett’s at 8c. to 
8.50c., and other grades at 7.75c. to 8.50c. 

Nickel.—The usual amount of business is passing and 
prices are nominally quoted for large lots at 40c. to 45c. and 
smaller quantities at 50c. to 60c. 

Quicksilver.—The market remains the same as last 
week, flasks of 76% Ibs. being quoted at $40. London is un- 
changed at £7 15s. 

Tin Plate.—Following the advance in Billets and Bars, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company announced to- 
day an advance of 15c. a box in the base price of Tin 
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Plate, to $3.45, Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. Coke Plates, 
making the price $3.64, delivered in New York, This ad- 
vance was not a surprise to the trade, as action in this 
direction had been expected for some little time. The 
amount of the advance, however, was probably less than 
was generally anticipated. The demand for Tin Plate has 
been rather more active, with a large volume of inquiry for 
deliveries in the first quarter of next year. The Welsh 
market has advanced 114d., to 12s. 114d. per box, f.o.b. 
Swansea. 

We are indebted to L. Vogelstein, New York representa- 
tive of Aron Hirsch & Sohn, Halberstadt, Germany, for the 
following figures of the German consumption of foreign 
copper for the months January to September, inclusive, 1904, 
as compared with the same period of time for 1903-1902: 





1904. 1908. 1902. 

— —_——Tons.— — 

aikvuke vance ne ae Ree 83,845 63,527 62,091 
a re ee ee ee 6,379 7,797 6,718 
CORMUMRION, «0 <0) 6:6 010-0. 00 77,466 55,730 55,372 


Out of the above 70,052 tons were imported from the 
United States, against 46,573 tons fcr 1903. 
ee 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, November 16, 1904. 


In spite of the checking of business due to the storm of 
the early part of the current week, the stock market has 
continued very active and, on the whole, the tendency has 
heen upward, There have been indications at times of very 
heavy realizing, but the movement has been met by fresh 
buying. Steel preferred worked up to 8834 on Tuesday and 
common reached 284%. There have been large transactions 
at rising prices in Tennessee and in Sloss-Sheffield. At 


2 p.m. to-day closing prices on active stocks were as follows: 
mn 


United States Steel common 27%, preferred 87%, new 5’s 
88%; Tennessee Coal & Iron 75; Car & Foundry common 
314%, preferred 88%; Colorado Fuel & Iron 47; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 6244, preferred 99; Pressed Steel common 
5454, preferred 84; Railway Steel Spring common 33, pre- 
ferred 8734; Locomotive common 30%, preferred 99; Re- 
public common 15%, preferred 6454; Can common 9%, pre- 
ferred 52%. 

Dividends.—lInternational Power Company has declared 
another dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able January 16. This makes the third dividend of this 
amount that has been declared on the stock within the last 
month. 

National Lead Company has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able December 15. 

—_—_9-- oe ————___ 

The Carnegie Steel Company, which operates the Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie Railroad, hauling ore from Conneaut 
to Bessemer, is anticipating a very heavy ore movement 
for next year. Orders have been placed for 1000 new 
steel ore cars and 10 locomotives, and orders for addi- 
tional equipment will be placed. In August the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad hauled 645,920 tons of ore, in Sep- 
tember 617,095 tons and in October 620,627 tons. The 
average for November to date is about 25,000 tons a day. 
It is expected that the Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad 
will haul this year about 4,250,000 tons of ore against 
about 4,000,000 last year. Lake navigation is expected 
to close about December 6 next. 

_The Lackawanna Steel Company has made an ar- 
rangement with M. A. Hanna & Co. of Cleveland under 
which the latter operate one of their Buffalo furnaces 
for a period of six months for the Lackawanna Com- 
pany. The latter furnishes the ore. 


Some splendid records for production are being made 
in the skelp and Bessemer departments of the River- 
side department of the National Tube Company at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. In October the best previous record in 
the skelp department was broken by 919 tons and in the 
Bessemer department a gain of 612 tons was made in 
October over the best previous month. F. H. Crockard 
is manager of the Riverside department, while Thomas 
Beattie is superintendent of the skelp and Bessemer de- 
partments. 





Telegraphic advices have just been received an- 
nouncing the death yesterday at South Bethlehem, Pa., of 
Dr. T. M. Drown, the president of Lehigh University, and 
the secretary for many years, in its earlier days, of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
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HARDWARE. 


HAT was to be expected has happened. The attempt 
W to cut off the supply of goods to the catalogue houses 
is resulting in retaliation on their part, inasmuch as one 
of the prominent retail mail order houses is making a 
deep cut in the published prices for a line of goods which 
the manufacturers loyal to the wishes of the trade had 
refused to continue selling them. This occurrence 
brings up the whole question as to the wisdom of a pol- 
icy which would attempt to shut off the supply of goods 
from these houses. If it were feasible to make it im- 
possible for catalogue houses to obtain goods the at- 
tempt might be justified, but few think that in the 
long run this policy will be successful. In any event, the 
policy is sure to provoke open hostility, and to result in 
a disturbance of trade relations, and almost inevitably 
in a further lowering of prices, to the disadvantage of 
all concerned. This is greatly to be regretted, as the 
situation is made, for the time being at least, worse in- 
stead of better. The course things seem to be taking will 
evidently strengthen the position of those who advocate 
a resort to less radical measures. 


Some of the advantages of organization among 
the retail merchants are found in the opportunity for 
their representation at the gatherings of manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants. In this way the interests of 
the multitude of distributers who are in direct contact 
with the purchasing public can be recognized and given 
official expression. Their relations to the various trade 
questions or practices which have for too long a time 
been principally determined in view of the interests of 
the manufacturers and jobbers can thus be given voice 
and taken into account in discussions in regard to them 
or in endeavors to settle them by concert of action. The 
tendency to admit retail merchants into the trade coun- 
cils is illustrated in the fact that at the Atlantic City 
conventions this week the official representatives of the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association will be 
present, if in no other capacity as members of the Joint 
Committee on the catalogue house question. While their 
presence is a recognition of a large principle, there is no 
doubt room for-a broader application of the principle 
than has yet been accorded to it, as the representatives of 
the retail trade are admitted into many conferences 
vitally affecting their interests in which as yet they have 
no part. The growing recognition of the importance 
and power of these merchants is, however, significant, 
and gives promise of a more liberal and consistent treat- 
ment of them in the near future. 


Another illustration of the tendency toward a draw- 
ing together in council of the various interests of the 
trade is furnished in the fact that at the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Agricultural Imple 
ment and Vehicle Manufacturers, held at Chattanooga 
the present week, representatives of the National Federa- 
tion of Retail Implement and Vehicle Dealers’ Associa- 
tions are invited to be present. In his annual address 
President Myers of the manufacturers’ association em- 
phasizes the fact that the interests of manufacturer and 
dealer are mutual and their relations should be har- 
monious and intimate. The manufacturers’ association 
is indeed pledged to the promotion of the interests of 
the distributers and to co-operation with them in efforts 
to bring about improvements in the trade at large. Much 


is certainly to be gained by conferences and close rela- 
tions between these classes. Instead of endeavoring 
to make all that can be made out of the retail mer- 
chants by those from whom they purchase their goods, 
there should be a recognition of the broad principle that 
a consideration for these distributers should have a large 
place in the general councils, not only because their wel- 
fare is the foundation of the welfare of the trade as a 
whole, but in view of the fact that as a numerous, re- 
sponsible and influential body the actual distributers to 
the public of Hardware and allied products are en- 
titled in large measure to determine the policy which 
should be pursued in matters which affect their in- 
terests. 


« ao Gees 


Condition of Trade. 


Practically all the indications point to an improved 
tone in the market, and to a larger demand for goods and 
manufactured products generally than has prevailed for 
some time. The basis for prosperity which is laid in 
crops, for the most part very large and commanding 
good prices, certainly sufficient to make the aggregate 
of value compare well with any recent year, is justly 
recognized as giving ground for anticipations of renewed 
confidence and an increased volume of business. With 
these general features of the situation the progress in 
the Iron market toward higher values is having impor 
tant influence on the Hardware and related trades. <A 
firmer tone is perceptible. Some advances have already 
taken place, and in many important lines former conces- 
sions are withdrawn, and there is a reluctance to book or- 
ders for future execution. Under these influences the de- 
mand has been stimulated, and merchants large and small 
are prudently scrutinizing the market with a view to 
availing themselves of opportunities to purchase before 
advances which are likely soon to occur actually take 
place. Goods which are recognized as unduly low, some 
of them feeling the effect of unreasonable competition, 
are thus naturally the object of special attention, and in 
such lines there is a relatively large volume of business 
doing. In all this there is not much of a really specula- 
tive spirit, as few houses are disposed to buy beyond 
their requirements, but at the same time there is a dis- 
position to interpret their necessities more liberally and 
to contract for goods to cover a better state of-trade than 
has characterized the greater part of the present year, 
Some of the leading jobbing houses are thus buying with 
more courage than for some time, and manufacturers’ or- 
der books show the effect. This state of things natural- 
ly induces a conservative spirit among the producers of 
goods and efforts to make sales at low prices are not as 
earnest or continuous. Manufacturers are careful, too, 
to cover themselves in the matter of raw material. With 
this improved feeling and somewhat increased business 
there have not, however, as yet been a great many actual 
advances in the general lines of Hardware. Most manu- 
facturers are content with the steadying of prices and 
the cutting off here and there of extra concessions and in- 
ducements. Even this in many lines has not been done. 
and the market remains without important modification 
in miscellaneous lines. That there is a decidedly hopeful 
feeling where a month or two ago it was wanting is un- 
doubtedly true, and the trade approaches the holiday 
season in a mood to let business well being contribute te 
the cheerfulness which marks the closing of a reasonably 
good year, with at least encouraging prospects for the 
months to come. 
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Chicago 


It is the general impression in the trade here that just 
now an opportunity is offered to jobbers and retailers to 
lay in stocks or to make contracts for goods at lower prices 
than are likely to rule later. In other words, while raw 
materials have advanced and while business has greatly 
improved, prices on most Hardware guods have not yet 
advanced. Indeed, there are many lines at the present 
moment that are being sold by manufacturers at cost or 
below, and advances will be made as soon as manufac- 
turers can get together and agree upon them. Strap and 
T Hinges are in this class, but prices are being held 
down by the large producers in order to freeze out trouble- 
some competition. Picks and Mattocks are extremely low. 
Bright Wire Goods are low, even in proportion to the 
present low price of Wire, and when Wire advances, as it 
is almost certain to do, these goods will advance probably 
in even greater proportion than the Wire itself. Door 
Hangers, Door Rails and the like are extremely low in 
price owing to competition among makers, though Door 
Rail has just been advanced. Sash Weights have been 
advanced, having been selling as low as $17. The de- 
mand is very active in this locality, and this, together with 
the rapidly increasing cost of Scrap Lron, has led to the 
higher prices, which may go still higher. The increasing 
cost of Copper is sure to be reflected in higher prices for 
Brass and Copper Goods. Cotton Sash Cord is % cent 
higher. Manufacturers themselves realize the state of 
affairs and have given instructions as a general rule to 
their salesmen to avoid booking business for future de- 
livery as much as possible. In fact, many makers refuse 
to take contracts for spring delivery at present prices. 
Nails, Barbed Wire and Smooth Wire are strong, with 
advances expected before long. Trade in winter goods 
is excellent, and there is a disposition on the part of re- 
tailers generally to get their orders booked for spring 
and summer lines. It looks now from the character of 
orders being booked that trade on holiday goods, particu- 
larly on Skates, Sleds and high grade Cutlery, will be 
exceptionally favorable. 

Cleveland. 


THe W. BincHaM CoMPANY.—Now that the excite- 
ment attending the Presidential election is over, the trade 
generally seems to be settling down to business and 
everybody is in a hurry to be.served. We also notice that 
the orders are getting much larger—that is, more items 
and larger quantities. This goes to show that the trade 
is having and anticipates having in the future a good 
business and is going to prepare for it. There has been 
altogether too much hand to mouth buying in the last six 
months, and we urge customers to sort up more liberally, 
have the goods on their shelves when customers call for 
them, and not divide up their business into so many small 
orders. It will be better for all concerned. 

Money is plenty, wages are fair to those who wish to 
and will work, and we see no reason why we should not 
have continued prosperity for an unlimited time. 

A great many goods in the Shelf Hardware line are 
very low in price, and it would seem to us that an ad- 
vance in raw material and the cost of manufacture would 
warrant an advance in the price of Carriage Bolts, 
Coach Screws, Machine Bolts, Tire Bolts, Stove Bolts, 
Wrought and Cast Butts, Strap and T Hinges, Shovels 
and Spades, Flat and Round Head Steel and Brass 
Screws, and we believe we advise customers righly when 
we say buy freely of these goods and kindred lines at 
present prices. 

“Also do not forget that the holidays are near at hand, 
and if you have not purchased your stock of Carvers for 
Thanksgiving and Cutlery and Fancy Goods for Christ- 
mas trade you had better attend to it at once. <A well 
assorted and a well displayed line of these goods in your 
store will be attractive to your customers and profitable 
to you. 


Philadelphia. 


SuppLeEE HarpDWArRE Company.—Trade continues 
without much change in volume, although it showed 
some liveliness within the last few days, due probably to 
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the fact that there was a little lull a few days before the 
election. People were talking election, and were probably 
nore interested in that than they were in either buying 
or selling. This was the case with the retail merchant 
as well as the consumer ; consequently salesmen could not 
get their attention for a few days, but it has been fol- 
lowed up by good orders, mail and otherwise, in the last 
two or three days, and everything looks encouraging for 
a continuance of fair trade between now and January 1. 

We think the stocks of jobbers of Hardware in our 
city have been kept in good condition. None of them 
has felt inclined to starve his stocks, nor do we think 
the outlook or conditions warrant this. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mrc. Company.—The iron 
markets themselvés seemed to have taken a hand in 
betting on the election, so persistent in one direction 
were all the odds beforehand. Prices were jolted up 
nearly every day, so that when the final national figures 
by States came out in Wednesday morning’s papers 
there was little left for a buyer to do but to accept them 
as confirmatory of No. 2 Foundry’s behavior for the past 
two months. [n short, buying has been so active for 
weeks that the market is fairly well established on a 
higher plane. 

We do not see anything now to prevent the various 
considerable undertakings, perhaps temporarily  sus- 
pended, from gathering fresh courage and proceeding un- 
interruptedly. We look for larger operations in build- 
ing, mining and improvements of various kinds, while 
we know that the agriculturist is extremely busy. He 
just wants a few more years “ like the last.” 

A crop of inquiries from various publishing quarters 
have begun to arrive, indicating the intent of the in- 
quisitive editor to gather symposiums on certain topics 
of supposed general interest. For example, the questions 
read about thus: 

“1. What can be done to increase the distribution 
of Hardware? 

“2. What channels do you yourself employ? (London 
Assurance, this!) 

“3. What did your cash look like last Saturday night? 

“4. What can possibly be done to improve on the 
morals of those engaged in the Hardware business? 

“5. Have you a framed copy of the Ten Command- 
ments hanging over your office mantelpiece? 

“6. Do you read them every day? 

“7. Do you ascribe your success in business to so 
doing?” &c. 

The answers to the above need not be strictly cate- 
gorical, but in any way which may make them diverting- 
to the trade. The redeeming feature about them is that 
a stamped envelope is invariably inclosed, which is not 
always done by the young man in quest of a situation, or 
by the “ Underground Novelty Company,” which writes 
you for information about its possible new customers in- 
the Ghetto. 

We are usually pleased to help out the general cause 
in these cases, and any article which strikes your read- 
ers particularly bright and spicy and original, signed 
variously “ Reader,” “ Jobber,” “ Anxious Contributor,” 
&c., may be traced, if desired, to our immediate locality. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FULTON.—There seems to be a gereral opin- 
ion held by all classes of buyers, large and small, that 
heavy goods have touched the bottom, and that early ad- 
vances may be expected, especially in Nails and Wire. 
The basis for these expectations is that stocks have been- 
kept low everywhere, and general conditions of the coun- 
try indicate a good business in all branches of trade 
throughout the coming year. 

The elections being over, the attention of the financial 
and business world may now be turned to the develop- 
ment of commerce and trade without interruption for 
some years to come, and though each individual voter 
may not have succeeded in electing his own particular: 
candidate, yet, after all, the disappointment of the de- 
feated is mostly sentimental rather than otherwise. 
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This week the absorbing topic will be the conven- 
tions of the jobbers and manufacturers at Atlantic City, 
and it is to be hoped that the joint conferences and dis- 
cussions will result in great benefit to all classes of 
trade. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLtEY Harpware Company.—Business dur- 
ing the month of November has been remarkably good, 
and sales will show an increase over same month of last 
year. There has been a very heavy movement of winter 
supplies, such as Heating Stoves, Coal Hods, Stove Boards 
and Fire Place Goods. The sales in the Gun and Cutlery 
department have been unusually large, sales of Single 
Barrel Guns being the heaviest ever known, which is 
partly due to the low price at which these Guns are now 
being sold. 

The Iron and Steel market generally seems to be in a 
better and a more satisfactory condition than for a long 
time. The advances on Pig Iron have strengthened the 
entire line. We have received two advances on Bar Iron 
during the past two weeks. Many manufacturers have 
withdrawn quotations on their goods and will not take 
any orders except for immediate shipment. A number 
of others have notified the trade of slight advances, and 
everything indicates a very firm and higher priced market 
for 1905. 

The South has been enjoying an unusual degree of 
prosperity for the past two years, and it seems that this 
will not only continue but increase. The farmers and 
planters have harvested abundant crops, which have 
brought high prices, and consequently they have plenty 
of money. The storekeepers and merchants were never 
in a more prosperous condition; they are carrying larger 
and better assorted stocks than ever before; they are 
buying liberally and discounting their bills. Many of 
the shrewdest dealers have recently been placing rather 
large orders, both for immediate and future shipment. 
Collections are splendid, and the month of November 
will be one of the heaviest and most satisfactory months 
in the collection department that we have had this year. 


Portland, Oregon. 


CorsBett, Famine & Rosertson.—There is little that 
is new or interesting concerning the trade situation here 
in the Pacific Northwest. Weather so far has been all 
that could be wished for. While rains did not come as 
early as usual, the fine weather has held on longer, so 
that farmers have been able to seed all that they desired. 

We trust it will not be long before we can report a 
better demand for lumber and live stock, as we feel 
sure when there is an improved condition in these indus- 
tries that trade will show a decided quickening. We are 
drifting into the season where it is natural to expect a 
slackening in demand for goods under normal condition ; 
consequently do not notice the falling off we otherwise 
would. 

Collections are slow, but the credit man is pounding 
them on the back for all that is coming and scanning 
credits closely. 

Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY. — The 
general business situation remains fully as favorable as 
it was at time of our last report. All kinds of seasonable 
merchandise are going into consumption rapidly, and the 
general volume of business is fully up to expectations. 
Orders from the country cover well assorted lines of 
goods, showing that retail dealers are enjoying a steady 
and continuous demand. 

The outlook for future business is very promising. A 
very large quantity of grain and corn will be marketed 
during the next few months, which will place heavy 
amounts of money in circulation, and it is expected that 
this important feature will create a season of business 
activity that will extend well through the winter months. 

———»—-e—__—_. 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The expected and much talked of ad- 
vance in price has not been made, and no official intima- 
tion of the time of such a change has been given. Or- 


ders received by the largest producer during November 
have been large in volume, which may delay some deliv- 
eries beyond the contract limit. The market is firm, and 
the question of price is seldom raised by purchasers. 
Quotations to either jobbers or retailers are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent discount for cash 
in 10 days: 

CCU, Oo as Rk Re gee ek hie ocu Heweaata eee eee 
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Eee Chiat Coviemh-WOGb Fas ink hs.c hide ek Se die Gade eee 1.65 

New York.—Dealers are desirous of placing orders 
for delivery further ahead than 30 days, but contracts 
of this character are not being accepted. Orders for 
current demands are being received in good volume. 
while business in small lots from store is satisfactory. 
The market is firm at the following New York quota- 
tions: Single carloads, $1.7914; small lots from store, 
$1.85 to $1.90. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Prices on Wire Nails are un- 
changed thus far, but advances are looked for. These 
advances may not come until January or February, when 
the spring trade opens up, but when they do come they 
will be welcomed by independent producers, who are 
placed at a disadvantage by the increased cost of Bil- 
lets or Wire Rods and the continued low prices of fin- 
ished products. Carload prices to either jobbers or re- 
tailers are firm locally at $1.75 base, with less than car 
lots at $1.80 to $2, according to quality. Makers still refuse 
to sell more than 30 days ahead at these prices. 

Pittsburgh.—As yet the expected announcement of an 
advance in prices of Wire Nails has not been made, but 
it is liable to be made any day, possibly before this week 
is out. Jobbers are willing to place contracts for three 
or four months ahead, but the American Steel & Wire 
Company, Pittsburgh Steel Company and other Wire Nail 
concerns continue to refuse to book contracts for Wire 
Nails except for shipment within 30 days from date of 
contract, in order to have as little tonnage on their 
books as possible when the expected advance in prices is 
made. The tonnage in Wire Nails is extraordinarily 
heavy and is pushing the capacity of the mills to the 
utmost to meet it. The tone of the market is very strong 
and prices are being rigidly held. We quote Wire Nails 
in carloads to either jobbers or retailers at $1.60, and 
in less than carloads $1.65 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Cut Nails.—The next meeting of-the Cut Nail Asso- 
ciation is scheduled for December 8. Demand has in- 
creased in anticipation of the possibility of higher prices. 
Quotations are as follows: $1.60 and $1.65 for carload 
lots and less than carload lots, respectively, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. In the East Iron Nails are quoted at the same 
price as Steel Nails, but in territory west of Pittsburgh 
Iron Nails are quoted in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
at $1.65, with an advance of 10 cents in less than carload 
lots. 


New York.—Local demand is of a moderate character, 
with a firm market. Quotations are as follows: Car- 
loads on dock, $1.74; less than carloads on dock, $1.79; 
small lots from store, $1.85. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Steel Nails have been selling 
in Chicago territory at from $1.70 to $1.75 for several 
months, but the increasing cost of Nail Plate or raw 
material in general is tending to eliminate the $1.70 quo- 
tation. Pure Puddled Iron Nails can easily be sold, par- 
ticularly in Shingle sizes, at 10 cents advance. 

Pittsburgh.—Prices of Cut Nails are very firm and de- 
mand is heavier than in some months, the trade antici- 
pating higher prices for Cut Nails in the near future. 
We quote Steel Cut Nails at $1.60 in carloads and $1.65 
in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Puddled Iron 
Nails an advance of 5 cents a keg over Steel is charged. 

Barb Wire.—An unusually heavy demand for the 
season continues, due to favorable weather for building 
Fence and to the expected advance in price. If mills 
would permit, jobbers would no doubt place contracts 
for some time ahead, but the leading producer still re- 
stricts contracts to shipment within 30 days. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
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Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers. carload 1ots.......... cee eee neces $1.75 $2.05 
Retailers. carload lots............sceeees 1.80 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 1.90 2.20 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business continues in good 
volume, the mild weather prevailing permitting the ex- 
tension of Fence work beyond the ordinary period. 
Prices are unchanged and are firmly held, except in ter- 
ritories where the leading producer is opposing strong 


local competition. We quote: Jobbers, car lots, Painted 


Wire, $1.90: Galvanized, $2.20; retailers, car lots, 
Painted, $1.95; Galvanized, $2.25; less than car lots, 


Painted, $2.05: Galvanized, $2.35; Staples, $1.85; Gal- 
vanized Staples, $2.15. The jobbers’ prices are named 
to large retailers by certain independent mills. 

Pittsburgh.—The demand for Barb Wire continues 
heavy, more so than usual at this season of the year, due 
to the mild weather and the expected advance in, prices 
which may be made before this week is out. Jobbers 
would be glad to contract ahead for three or four months. 
but the mills refuse to book orders, except for shipment 
within 30 days from date. The tone of the market is 
very strong and prices are being rigidly held. We quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
ee, a eae $1.75 $2.05 
GTRIEere, GAreees BOGR. 6. cei sce scwcd ss 1.80 2.10 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 1.90 2.20 

Smooth Fence Wire.—There is no change in de- 


mand, which continues heavy, owing to favorable weather 
and the anticipated advance in price. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 

Jobbers, carloads 
TREURTICEG, CRTIORIIB no olkie ne ince id ok ces cece se ces 
The above prices are for base numbers 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: ; 


6 tod 19 11 12412% 18 14 15 16 


Annealed..... jase. $0.05 .10 15 .25 385 45 55 
Galvanized... . $0.30 385 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Business is still active and 
prices are held firm, except in strongly competitive terri- 
tories, on the basis of $1.45, Pittsburgh, which is equiva- 
lent to $1.60, Chicago, for Annealed Wire and $1.90 for 
Galvanized in car lots to jobbers or to large retailers 
who are buyers of car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for Fence Wire continues ex- 
traordinarily heavy for this season of the year, due to 
the expected advance in prices and the continued mild 
weather. Efforts of jobbers to contract ahead for three 
or four months are futile, as the mills will book orders 
only for shipment within 30 days from date of contract. 
Quotations are as follows, f. o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

PNG PN iii iH Cd vince kae S50 Spe’ $1.45 
ORRTISEE. CATE,» 0:0 por eae nn Oo 4s 0 es ck Rhee deep ee 1.50 

Rope.—While demand has shown somewhat of a fall- 
ing off the higher prices of Hemp have caused the market 
to stiffen, and some manufacturers are asking an advance 
on recent quotations, as follows, for 7-16 inch diameter 
and larrer: Pure Manila, 11% to 12 cents; mixed grades, 
914 to 10% cents, according to quality ; Pure Sisal, 8% to 9 
cents, and Mixed Sisal, 7% to 7% cents per pound. 

Woven Wire Fencing.—The demand for Woven Wire 
Fencing has during the fall been exceptionally good, and 
most of the manufacturers in this line are fully occupied 
and have orders to keep their factories going for some 
time. Competition between them has been very active 
and relatively low prices have been developed, especially 
as compared with the price of the Wire of which the 
fence is composed. Some of the manufacturers who draw 
their supplies of Wire from the leading interest in this 
line find competition rather difficult on account of the 
parrow margin between the Wire and the finished prod- 
uct. The purchases of the trade have been influenced 


somewhat by the low prices ruling, and it is not unlikely 
that some of the Fencing bought has gone into ware- 
houses in anticipation of the possibility of higher prices 
A canvass of the Woven Wire Fence situa- 


before long. 
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tion among Western producers reveals the fact that there 
is a steady growth in demand for Woven Fence, which 
for a time threatened to displace the Barbed Wire Fence. 
However, the demand that has developed for combination 
Fence, in which top and bottom Wires are barbed, is 
tending to save the day for the Barbed Wire manufactur- 
er. As a general thing the demand for Field Fencing 
has been good, some manufacturers claiming that it is 
more than double that of last year, but that prevailing 
prices do not give even a fair margin of profit. Some 
complaint is made of inability to secure Wire promptly, 
but as a general thing makers of Fencing who buy their 
Wire report that the Wire mills are able to fill their 
orders promptly and are eager for business. A factor in 
the Fencing business is the very dry condition of the soil, 
which makes post setting laborious, and another delaying 
influence is the fact that farmers in the corn belt are 
so overwhelmed with the labor of caring for the corn crop 
that they have no time to think about Fencing, much less 
to string it. The good business of the past summer and 
the present activity in Fencing is due not only to the pros- 
perity of the former, but also to the fact that a great 
deal of Fencing was destroyed by the heavy snows of last 
winter, and that the extremely heavy and long continued 
rain falls that followed the breaking up of the frost pre- 
vented even the usual amount of Fencing last spring. 
The fall trade, therefore, is augmented by business that 
should normally have been booked last spring. 

Window Glass.—The minimum price established by 
the Manufacturers’ and Jobbers’ Window Glass Associa- 
tion, to which reference was made in our columns last 
week, is 90 and 20 and 2% per cent. discount up to and 
including the first three brackets; above the third bracket 
the price is 90 and 10 and 2% per cent discount from 
the manufacturers’ list of January 1, 1901. These prices 
are subject to revision whenever in the judgment of the 
Uxecutive Committee a reduction or advance is deemed 
advisable. It is understood that some manufacturers 
are now asking and, in some cases, obtaining an advance 
of 5 per cent. on these prices. The new association 
has opened offices in the Westinghouse Building at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Local jobbers are quoting 90 and 15 per cent. 
discount for the first two brackets and 90 and 5 per 
cent. discount for sizes above, from the jobbers’ list of 
October 1, 1903. Business at this point is reported as 
quiet. According to press reports, the American Window 
Glass Company has refused to join the Manufacturers’ 
and Jobbers’ Window Glass Association in an agreement 
to sell only to jobbers. 


Linseed Oil.—The market is stronger on State and 
Western Raw, and it is reported that crushers are not 
willing to accept orders for carloads at 38 cents. Deal- 
ers are not ordering quite as freely as they were two 
weeks ago, but the demand for small lots is steady. The 
usual large buyers are confining their orders to im- 
mediate requirements. City Raw remains unchanged in 
price. Quotations are as follows: State and Western 
Raw in carload lots, 39 cents; in five-barrel lots, 40 cents. 
City Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 41 cents: in 
less than five barrels, 42 cents per gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Demand at this point is con- 
fined to covering immediate wants, and is consequently 
light. It is understood that the prices given below might 
be shaded 4 cent per gallon in some instances. The gen- 
eral tone of the market is the same as last week. Quota- 
tions in New York, according to quantity, are as follows: 
Oil barrels, 54 to 54% cents; machine made barrels, 54%4 
to 55 cents per gallon. 

———__—.--—___ 

THE Bassett & Ecntin Company, Janesville, Wis., 
has been incorporated, with a capital of $50,000, to con- 
duct the wholesale business in Saddlery Hardware, 
Horse Clothing and Robes, and manufacture of Harness. 


LEoN Barritt, the well-known cartoonist, whose car- 
toon on the catalogue house question in our issue of 
May 19 was so much enjoyed by the trade, has compiled 
a book entitled “How to Draw,” which will be pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. of New York City on Novem- 
ber 17. 
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THE GRAHAM NUT COMPANY. 


HE GRAHAM NUT COMPANY of Pittsburgh, whose 
T former plant was located on South avenue, Alle- 
gheny, Pa., is now occupying its new and larger works 
on Neville Island, about 5 miles below Pittsburgh, on 
the Ohio River. The main building is 85 x 225 feet and 
contains 20 furnaces for heating the iron, natural gas 
and coal being used for fuel. This building also contains 
35 Bolt and Nut making machines, all of which are driven 
by engines furnished by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., 
Pittsburgh. A 300 horse-power boiler furnished by the 
Pearson Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa., has been installed. 
This main building also contains the blacksmith shop, 
packing and shipping rooms. <A smaller building adjoin- 
ing, 30 x 225 feet, is used for cutting, threading and tap- 
ping Nuts and Bolts and for finishing material for ship- 
ment. This building is equipped with 20 cutting and 
threading machines and a large amount of automatic 
Nut tapping machinery furnished by the Acme Machinery 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The water supply is fur- 
nished by a well on the property, the water being pumped 
by a Boyts, Porter & Co. pump, having a capacity of 300 
gallons per minute, to a tank with 10,000 gallons capac- 
ity, from where it is distributed throughout the works. 

The company has 8 acres of ground and contemplates 
the erection of several other manufacturing buildings 
and will soon commence work on a warehouse and office 
building, plans for which have been made. The plant has 
direct switching connection with the Pittsburgh, Char- 
tiers & Youghiogheny Railroad, which gives it shipping 
facilities over the Vanderbilt and Pennsylvania systems. 
The main office of the Graham Nut Company is now 
located at its new large warehouse on West Carson street, 
Pittsburgh. This warehouse is a five-story brick struc- 
ture, 40 x 120 feet, having a carrying capacity of 1,600,- 
000 pounds per floor. The building was erected by the 
Nicola Building Company, Pittsburgh, and is equipped 
with an electric elevator furnished by Marshall Brothers, 
Pittsburgh, the building being electrically lighted through- 
out. In this warehouse are carried very large stocks of 
Hot Pressed Nuts, Cold Punched Nuts, Machine and Car- 
riage Bolts, Coach and Lag Screws, Cap and Set Screws, 
Wrought and Cast Iron Washers, Wrought Iron Turn- 
buckles and Semifinished and Finished Case Hardened 
Nuts. This warehouse has a switch connecting it with 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. 
Albert Graham is president, Harry C. Graham, treasurer 
and manager of works, and Charles J. Graham, secretary. 


—— -——- +o - 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, 
éc., have been received from the following houses and are 
referred to the manufacturers: 

FROM THE DorSEY-ROBINSON COMPANY, Fresno, Cal., 
which has lately moved into a large new store and has 
added Hardware to its former lines. 


From THE S. J. THOMAS COMPANY, Gainesville, Fla., 
which has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000. 
The new company has succeeded S. J. Thomas and the 
Thomas Hardware & Seed Company, and will conduct 
a wholesale and retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Paints, Sporting Goods and Mill and Mining Supplies. 


From E. & G. BueHuric & Co., Minier, Ill., who have 
lately purchased the Hardware and Furniture business 
of J. M. Hart, who retires after 35 years’ connection 
with business affairs in Minier. 


From THE CONNECTICUT HARDWARE & PAINT Com- 
PANY, New Haven, Conn., whose store was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 16th ult. The company has 
opened temporary quarters and will resume business. 


FROM GoopLIn & Co., Bergholz, Ohio, who have re- 
cently opened up in the retail line, and desire catalogues 
relative to general Hardware, Farm Wagons, Stoves, 
Paints, &c. 


From FE. M. Herricks, Ames, O. T., who has bought 
the Hardware and Furniture business formerly conducted 
by D. C. Farnsworth. Mr. Henricks will enlarge the 
building and stock. 


FrRoM Bracy Bros. HARDWARE COMPANY, Little Rock, 
Ark., which has purchased the wholesale and retail busi- 
ness of Duley-Mons Arms Company. 

From J. SEAMAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Greenville, IIl., 
which was burned out completely a few days since, with 
the exception of the Buggy line, which was in a sep- 
arate warehouse. 

From A. E. JAMES & Sons, Montezuma, Iowa, suc- 
cessors to Easter & James in the general Hardware busi- 
ness, 

FroM Bos SMITH HARDWARE COMPANY, Ronceverte, 
W. Va., which has been incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000 and succeeds Smith-Simms Hardware Company 
in the wholesale and retail business. 

FrRoM JOHNSON, Hunt & Co., Delta, Col., who have 
succeeded Ambrose Bros. & Hunt in Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware and furniture. 

FrRoM Otp DoMINION HARDWARE COMPANY, South 
Boston, Halifax County, Va., incorporated with a capital 
of $5000, to carry on the wholesale and retail business 
in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Paints, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 

FRoM CENTRAL MERCANTILE COMPANY, Enid, O. T., 
which on January 1 will begin operating an exclusively 
wholesale Hardware, Sporting Goods and grocery busi- 
ness in connection with its former retail store. 


FroM CAMPBELL-HUTCHESON COMPANY, Roff, Ind. 
Ter., incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to succeed 
Roff Hardware Company in the wholesale and retail 
business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Imple- 
ments, Wagons, Buggies, &c. 


From Geo. D. Hope LUMBER COMPANY, Kansas City, 
Mo., which has succeeded J. H. Green in the Hardware 
and Paint business. 


From Morris & LONGFELLOW, Bradford, Pa., who 
have lately embarked in business as retailers of Hard- 
ware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Paints, &e. 





FroM Sylvester Leeps ComMpany, Atlantic City, N. 
J., capitalized at $20,000, which has succeeded: Sylvester 


Leeds in the Hardware, Stove, Paint and House Fur- 
nishing business. 


FRoM MANVILLE & CARRUTHERS, Ulysses, Neb., suc- 
cessors to E. B. Zimmerman in the Hardware, Stove, 
Paint and Sporting Goods business, 

From W. A. Craic, Keosauqua, Iowa, who has suc- 
ceeded Casner & Pettitt in the Hardware, Stove, Tinware 
and Plumbing business. 

From Futier-Cook HARDWARE COMPANY, Houston, 
Texas, successor to J. S. Dunlay Hardware Company in 
Hardware, Stoves, Sporting Goods, Implements, House 
Furnishings, &c. The company will make a specialty 
of Sporting Goods, and particularly desires catalogues and 
printed matter relative to this line. 

satiate i 

W. H. Cramer has disposed of his Hardware business 
at Prescott, Iowa, to J. M. Jackson, who has removed 
the stock to Lorimor. 
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THE CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


MONG the manufacturers who, in considering the 
A question in all its bearings, decided that it was in 
advisable for them to sell catalogue houses. is the Stanley 
Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn., whose goods 
have a prominent place among the Hardware articles 
sold by these houses. The previous efforts of the com- 
pany had resulted in inducing the catalogue houses to 
advance their quotations considerably; but with a view 
to meeting to the fullest extent the wishes and interests 
of the trade the company recently ‘withdrew quotations 
and advised these mail order distributers of its decision 
not to sell them. Since that time one of the leading cata- 
logue houses has issued a circular announcing materially 
reduced prices on the goods of this company and of 
another manufacturer who had takeu the same position. 
In this way prices are named at which it is quite im- 
possible for retail merchants to sell the goods at any 
profit and competition on the articles in question is 
made exceedingly difficult. This development in the 
direction of a contest involving lower prices is on many 
accounts to be regretted and the whole situation is ren- 
dered more complicated and difficult. 


THE NEW YORK MEETING 
OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


HURSDAY, Friday and Saturday of last week were 
T devoted to a meeting between the manufacturers 
and the Joint Committee on the catalogue house question, 
with results which it is believed can be regarded by all 
interests as eminently satisfactory. It is an indication 
of the spirit in which the Joint Committee take hold of 
the problem which commands their attention that every 
member of the committee was present with the exception 
of R. M. Dudley of Nashville, who was, greatly to the 
regret of all, both for his absence and its cause, detained 
by illness in his family. Many manufacturers supposed 
to be more or less closely related to the catalogue house 
business appeared by invitation before the committee, 
who were desirous of making themselves fully acquainted 
with all aspects of the subject. Among these manufac- 
turers there was substantial agreement that the catalogue 
house competition is greatly to be deplored and that it 
should be discouraged in any legitimate manner. Some 
of them, including leading houses, expressed their deter- 
mination not to sell catalogue houses, thus taking their 
place with others who had previously reached the same 
conclusion. No effort, we are assured, was made by the 
committee to constrain manufacturers to take this posi- 
tion, and some who considered that it would be better, all 
things taken into account, to endeavor to persuade these 
houses to quote their goods at prices which would give 
the trade no ground for complaint, indicated that it was 
their purpose to use their influence to this end. Some 
of them, indeed, had already taken measures to accom- 
plish this. The exchange of views between manufac- 
turers and the commitee was frank and informal, and 
there can be little doubt that the committee were, as a 
result of the conferences, able to appreciate the manu- 
facturers’ view of the whole situation better than ever 
before. The manufacturers, too, some of whom possibly 
approached the committee with something like appre- 
hension, were undoubtedly relieved to find that nothing 
extreme was suggested or contemplated, and that a basis 
for united action could be found in efforts in which all 
could work together harmoniously, in the hope that some 
at least of the evils of the system could be diminished 
and its further extension at least restricted. The report 
of the committee which will be presented to the National 
Hardware Association at Atlantic City will be awaited 
with interest as well as the action which may there be 
taken in connection with the matter in hand. 


SOME LETTERS FROM MERCHANTS 
ON CATALOGUE HOUSE QUESTION. 


NOT AFRAID OF THE CATALOGUE HOUSE. 
From a Wisconsin Merchant: My policy is to sell 
close and as much for cash as possible, carry a large 
variety, offer bargains and advertise. Most of the low 
prices quoted by catalogue houses are on leaders, and the 
difference is made up en such goods as the consumer is 
not posted on as to prices. I find that I can sell as low 
as the catalogue house, and even lower in some cases. 


CATALOGUE HOUSE PATRONS’ CREDIT NOT 
GOOD. 

From an Indiana House: We are not very much trou- 
bled with catalogue houses. A few people in our vicinity 
patronize them, but they are getting “bit” very hard 
of late on goods received, especially on Harness and 
Enameled Goods, also on Blacksmiths’ Supplies. Some- 
times they want us to exchange large for smaller sizes 
of Wood Screws, or vice versa. It must take consider- 
able “ gall” to ask this favor of us, when we have infor- 
mation that they sent away for the goods. The credit 
of most of those who trade with the catalogue houses is 
not very good in our town. However, we “ josh” them 
about getting “ touched” in a pleasant way, and in four 
out of five cases we win them. 


TAKE AWAY THEIR CREDIT. 


From an Oklahoma House: There has been much 
said in regard to the catalogue question. I believe if 
the retail merchants would organize by States and Ter- 
ritories, also by counties, a merchants’ protective asso- 
ciation, each. merchant signing an ironclad contract not 
to extend credit to any one dealing with catalogue 
houses, and give notice through local papers to that 
effect, so that all may understand, something might be 
accomplished. We have customers who have owed us 
more than a year and they deal with catalogue houses, 
sending their money in advance for goods they never 
saw. The merchants could soon obtain a list of every 
atalogue house customer, who, deprived of the privilege 
of credit at home, would soon quit sending away for 
goods. 


JOBBING HOUSE GIVES A REBATE, 


From an Illinois Merchant: On quite a number of 
goods quoted by catalogue houses the prices are as low 
as we buy them, and they are thus very troublesome. 
Only a few days ago we purchased a 96-pound Farm Bell 
from a St. Louis jobber at $2.30, f.o.b. St. Louis, The 
catalogue house price on this Bell is $2.36. We called 
the salesman’s attention to this when we paid the in- 
voice and he gave us a rebate of 15 cents on the Bell: 
but, of course, as our customer knew the catalogue house 
price we could not make a profit on the Bell. 


— ~~» +e 


DEATH OF DAVID D. BATCHELDER. 


AVID D. BATCHELDER, president of the United 
States Steel Lock Company, Clinton, Iowa, died 
Wednesday, November 1. Mr. Batchelder was also presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and the Lyons Savings 
Bank, both of Lyons, Iowa. Mr. Batchelder was born 
1 Peacham, Vt., in 1825. He went West to Peoria, IIl., 
*n 1852, where he engaged in coal mining operations, and 
three years later removed to Osage, Iowa, where he 
owned and operated a saw mill. From that start he built 
up a large lumber business, with retail yards all over 
western Iowa and with extensive timber lands. In 1895 
he established the United States Steel Lock Company, 
which employs 125 men. Mr. Batchelder was one of the 
most prominent and wealthy men of eastern Iowa. 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


HE delegates to the National Hardware Association and 
T the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
were early in coming to Atlantic City, a good propor 
tion of them being in attendance on Tuesday, when both 
the Rudolf and the St. Charles found their capacity 
taxed to the utmost. Among the notable arrivals was 
that of the special train from Chicago, bringing nearly 
100 delegates. In the lobbies during the evening and 
on Wednesday morning prior to the opening of the con 
vention many of the subjects engaging the attention 
of the trade were informally discussed. In view of their 
importance and the large and representative attendance the 
impression prevailed that the approaching convention 
would be of special interest and significance. 

The Opening Se<s'on 

was held on Wednesday morning in the Rudolf, and 
was under the auspices of the Jobbers’ Association, but 
manufacturers and all who desired to attend were in- 
vited. In connection with the opening of the convention 
brief addresses were made by Samuel A. Bigelow, presi- 
dent of the National Hardware Association; Hon. Frank- 
lin P. Stoy, Mayor of Atlantic City; R. S. Woodruff, 
the recently elected Lieutenant-Governor of Connecticut ; 
J. C. Birge, president of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association; W. P. Bogardus, and M. L. Corey, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and also by rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Wholesale Hardware As- 
sociation. 

In speaking as representative of Canada Mr. Hardy. 
the secretary of their association, presented some inter- 
esting statistics in relation to the trade between the two 
countries, emphasizing the point that Canada is the third 
best customer of the United States. 

These addresses were followed by the roll e¢all and 
the regular order of formal business, including the ad- 
dress of President Bigelow and the report of Secretary- 
Treasurer Fernley, which are given below. The remain- 
der of the session was devoted to a collocution on the 
“Proper Avenues for the Distribution of Hardware and 
Kindred Lines.” This was participated in by Geo. E. 
Corbin, whose address is given in another column; W. 
P. Bogardus, Samuel E. Winslow and Geo. M. Reu- 
ter, Jr. 


PRESIDENT BIGELOW’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


It seems hardly possible that one year has passed since we 
held onr ninth annual convention in Atlantic City, and that we 
find ourselves back again to enjoy its hospitality and to con- 
tinue the association work which has produced such good re- 
sults the past year. 

Here by the ocean and its invigorating air, away from the 
cities and their alluring attractions, with a meeting place where 
the members can mingle freely together, lasting friendships have 
been formed and a greater interest in our meetings has been 
displayed. 

GATHERING IN 3REATER NUMBERS THAN EVER BEFORE 
for your tenth annual convention, you have come that your offi- 
cers may render account of their stewardship, and to make plans 
for future work. Subjects of grave importance will be disenvssed 
at your meetings which will require careful, sober and thought- 
ful consideration. Ycur decisions chould be based on the broad 
est principles of justice and fairness. 
FLOURISHING CONDITION. 

When I accepted the presidency with which you honored me 
one year ago I promised 1 would discharge its duties to the 
best of my ability. Gnided by your able and experienced Lxecu- 
tive Committee, and with the assistance of your indefatigable 
secretary and the unanimous support of the members, I have 
reason to congratulate the association on its present flourishing 
condition. 

Your executive officers have labored diligently on the lines 
laid down by you at your last meeting. Many results have been 
accomplished the past year which will be explained to you in 
the report of your secretary-treasurer and those of your various 
committees. Their suggestions for future work should receive 
your careful consideration. These reports will make manifest 
to you the ever increasing influence of your association and its 
invaluable aia to its members and to the Hardware trade in 
genera), not excepting the manufacturers. 

Policies adopted at the organization of this association in 


IS9o4, end continued through successive 


administrations since 
that time by 


vour able, conscientious and conservative officers, 
have made tke National Hardware Association of the United 
States the model association of America. 


May you never deviate 
from the policy of 


honesty and fair dealing, rendering justice to 
all. This policy has been your mainstay in the past. Let us 
hope it will ever remain so. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION, 

Last year your worthy president likened the feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty in the business world to the cry of the prophet 
of old, **‘ Watchman, what of the night?” 

That cry has now been answered, and to-day we are on the 
threshold of the second great outburst of American industrial 
expansion. 

The political situation created no apprehension in the minds 
of busiress men. The people realized there were two good men 
as candidates, and they had no need to worry about the result. 

The Seuth has enjoyed two years of prosperity; bas been 
made rich by 10-cent coiton, and the promised increased produc- 
tion the present year will add still greater riches. The con- 
siruction of the Panama Canal and other great public improve- 
ments wil! stimulate business in that section. The West has 
enjoyed bountiful crops, and the high prices will more than com- 
pensate for any shortage should it develop in the wheat crop. 

Morey conditions throughout the country are good. Country 
banks were never in so good condition. Foreign capital is seek- 
ing investment here, and an immense tide of immigration prom- 
ises a large consumptive demand. 

The tonnage of the railroads has not fallen off. Collections 
are good and confidence takes the place of caution which pre 
vai'ed only a short time ago. 

CONSERVATISM. 

This association, born in a season of adversity, has continued 
through a period of the greatest inflation and expansion this 
country ever knew. It has been safely guided during grent de- 
pressions in the stock market and harassing troubles, and now 
on the eve of returning prosperity it stands in its strength and 
vigor to advocate that conservatism among its members and 
manufacturers that has influenced a stability in prices, in the 
face of both inflation and depression, to the profit and weil-being 
of the whole Hardware trade. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

There are many who have answered to our annual roll call 
who have passed on before us during the past year. 

December 10, 1903, CHARLES H. KELLOGG of Boetticher, Kel- 
logy & Co., Evansville. Ind. Mr. Kellogg was vice-president of 
his company, a prominent and respected citizen of Evansville, 
and had the confidence of all with whom he came in cortact. 

December 21, 1903, Tuomas C, Nesspitr of Newlin-Knight 
Hardware Company, Philadelphia, Pa. For many yes his 
wonderful determination and ambition grappled with disease, 
but patiently and resignedly he met the dread summons with 
great hope of future happiness. 

January 23, 1904, EpGAR UNDERHILL of Underhill, Clinch & 
Co., New York City. Removed from us while still in the vigor 
of manhood and from a 'arge circle of warm hearted friencs who 
will ever cherish his memory. 

February, 1904, JAMES T. CUNNINGHAM of Cunningham 
Hardware Company, Mobile, Ala. <A genial and comvauionable 
man, giving great promise of futnre usefulness to the business 
world. What promised to be a brilliant career here was, for 
some Providential reason, terminated. 

April 16, 1904, RusseLL Sarcent of Sargent & Co.,. New 
York City. A noble son of honored ancestors, whose pure life 
had already made its impress on those with whom he came in 
contact. ILlis memory will ever he cherished. 

May 7, 1904, CLARKE MERCHANY of Merchant & Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa. A man whose keynote was honor, who entered 
business life after having been lieutenant-commander ia the 
United States Navy, and who has bequeathed to his business 
associates an honored rame which is known throughout the en- 
tire country. 

May 22, 1904, CnuaRLES W. Ports of W. F. Potts € Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. A genial and warm hearted friend and one whose 
greatest delight was to extend a helping hand to those who 
were in distress 

June 1, 1904, James R. Svurrn of Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
His business partner of him said: “ In his death Buffalo has lost 
a business man of rare capability, a citizen of spotless integrity 
and a philanthropist of undoubted generosity.” 

June 24, 1904, CHARLES SMITH Mersick of C. S. Mersick & 
Co.. New Haven. Conn. A man active in public affairs, both 
eommercial and political, who also served his church with fidel- 
ity and who did much to uphold the commercial integrity of his 
country. 

October 22, 1904, Cuas. F. Scumipt of Charles F. Schmidt 
Hardware Company, Burlington, Iowa. From the rank of trav- 
eling salesman he established a business and became the head 
of it, and at the age of 71 years passed to his reward. 

To the business associates and the bereaved families of these 
our deceased members we extend our most heartfelt sympathy. 

I wish to thank the officers and members for the universal 
courtesy and support I have received, and to assure you that as 
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a member of the Advisory Committee the coming year I shall 
cortinue \o do my part to support and maintain the principles 
advocated by the National Hardware Association. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER FERNLEY’S REPORT. 


or the tenth time we are confronted with the difficulties 
nnected with the rendering of a report to the members of the 
National Hardware Association of the work which we have done 
r attempted to do since our last annual meeting. It is very 
essential that we at least create the impression that an earnest 
effort is being made to meet your views as to what should be 
done, in order that the present incumbent of the position of 
secretary-treasurer of this association should retain his position. 

At the last convention of this association the secretary was 
instructed to execute certain policies, which after free and full 
discussion had been adopted. These subjects will be duly re- 
ported upon from time to time during our executive sessions. 

During the year we have visited a very large number of the 
members of our association, discussing with them matters which 
were germane to the work. We have covered in this way 27 
States, and will not attempt to tell you how many miles we have 
traveled. We only desire to report we have every time gotten 
back to the base of operations. 

SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, 

We have visited, whenever possible, the sectional and State 
wholesale Hardware associations. We have found these asso- 
ciations in most excellent condition, and we recommend to the 
jobbers in their respective sections the following: Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, Pacific Coast Hardware and 
Metal Association, Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association, New 
York State Hardware Jobbers’ Association, New England Hard- 
ware and Iron Association, and the youngest of these sectional 
associations, the North Pacific Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 

These organizations are all obtaining results from their ef- 
forts which amply repay these who are supporting them. 

LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

We are again compelled to report there is room for great 
improvement among the members of our association and others 
along the line of attempting to obtain direct advantages from 
a close and frequent contact with immediate competitors. It is 
our opinion that in every city where there are two or more job- 
bing houses an association should be sustained and frequent 
meetings for the interchange of views should be held. 

RETAIL ASSOCIATIONS, 

We are pleased to report that these organizations are gaining 
in numbers and influence. Since our last convention we have 
come in contact with many of the officers of these associations, 
and we find them to be men of ability and thoroughly earnest 
in their efforts to benefit the conditions which surround the retail 
Hardware business. 

We sincerely hope that the day is not far distant when every 
retail Hardware merchant of the United States will be connected 
with his State association, and in this way not only protect his 
own interests, but through the National Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association of the United States, benefit the general Hard- 
ware interests of the country. 

PREMIUM FOR ANTICIPATED PAYMENT. 

The attitude of our association on this subject is too well 
known to need any further explanation. Indeed, at the present 
time almost every manufacturer of Hardware and kindred lines 
has conceded that the buyer. who places the seller in possession 
of funds within ten days of the date of shipment of goods, is 
entitled to this premium. In fact, it has become a trade custom. 

We hear very little complaint from manufacturers of viola- 
tion of the terms; truly, if the premium is accepted the pur- 
chasers should live up to the conditions governing the offer. 

For several years we have been urging upon the manu- 
facturers of tin plate the importance of adopting the 2 per cent. 
for cash within ten days. This is the first time we have been 
able to report success. The thanks of the trade are due to the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company for having met our views, 
and I think our membership is prepared to thank in advance the 
very few concerns who are still holding out for terms other 
than mentioned, but who in all probability will within the next 
few weeks yield to our requests. 

OUR RELATIONS WITH MANUFACTURERS. 

During the past year, we believe, the assjstance which our 
association can render the manufacturers of the country has 
been recognized to a greater extent than in previous years. The 
principle that the jobber is the proper distributer of goods and 
that he is the most economical agent is no longer a subject of 
debate, so that to-day we find manufacturers coming to our 
association and asking what selling policy they can adopt that 
will be most pleasing to those upon whom they depend for dis- 
tribution of their product. 

In order to be fair to the legitimate retailers of the cuuntry as 
well as the jobbers of the country, manufacturers recognize that 
it is essential for them to classify by name those who are en- 
titled to rank as jobbers. The value of the experience of our 
association is recognized to such an extent that a very large 
part of the time of the secretary-treasurer of this association is 
devoted to making up of these classified lists. Indeed, to such 
an extent do the manufacturers appreciate the services which 
can be rendered them that offers of remuneration are frequently 
made, which, of course, are always declined, as our association 
is on record as inviting the manufacturers to seek our co-opera- 
tion. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


When a report of our Membership Committee is received it 
will develop that during the year quite a number of legitimate 
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jobbers have united with our association, so that numerically 
we are stronger than at any time in our history, and would 
further add that those admitted are such as will add strength 


to the organization. 
FINANCIAL CONDITION. 


It is very pleasing to report that we have in our treasury 
at the present time, after all bills are paid, a balance of almost 
$5000, so that we are in a very healthy financial condition. 

CATALOGUE HOUSE COMPETITION. 

In previous years our report has always alluded to this sub- 
ject. The matter, however, is now in the hands of a special 
committee, which committee is part of the Wholesale and Retail 
Hardware Joint Committee, an organization of retailers ‘and 
jobbers, which has been vigorously handling the subject during 
the past six months, and we are certain that the report which 
our Catalogue House Committee will make will be pleasing to 
the members of this association. We would only add that the 
agitation has brought the organized retailers and this associa- 
tion into a close personal contact, so that to-day the jobber and 
retailer are united, each convinced that the interests of one can- 
not suffer without the other being affected. 

LOYALTY OF MEMBERS. 

The members of our association during the past year have 
evinced interest in the work of the association to a marked de- 
gree. Correspondence from our office has been given prompt 
attention. We know of no organization, the members of which 
display a warmer interest in the work. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the association have freely given of their time in in- 
structing and directing the footsteps of the secretary-treasurer. 

The president of the association has kept a firm hand on the 
organization in general and the secretary-treasurer in particular. 
We do not want to publicly unfold our sorrows or tell anything 
of the details of the sadness of our life during the past year 
caused by his strenuous guiding hand. The high regard in which 
he is held by the members of the National Hardware Association 
would probably cause a withholding of sympathy with the suf- 
ferer. We can only add that notwithstanding all, we are still 
able to tip the scales at the usual weight. 


WHAT ARE THE PROPER AVENUES FOR THE DIS. 
TRIBUTION OF HARDWARE AND KINDRED LINES? 


BY GEO. W. CORBIN, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Probably no question which has been brought for discussion 
before the many meetings of this association has been more 
considered with less possibility of satisfactory settlement to all 
parties interested than the question: How shall goods be mar- 
keted? Other trade questions have been treated and acted upon 
in a harmonious spirit after repeated discussions by both job- 
bers and manufacturers, and practically a uniformity of action 
has resulted, such action being necessary in order to continue 
business with a better understanding between manufacturer and 
distributer. 

Questions such as syndicate buying, selling retailers, selling 
catalogue houses, cash discounts and other less important sub- 
jects have been handled in a broad and liberal manner which 
has been advantageous to all interested. It was for the pur- 
pose of bettering their respective conditions that the jobbers 
saw fit to come together, and in so doing the manufacturers 
were placed in such a position that nothing but benefit could 
accrue by their co-operating with that association for the mutual 
benefit of both jobber and manufacturer. 

SUPPLYING THE CONSUMERS’ WANTS. 

The manufacturer of to-day sums up the matter by asking 
questions similar to these: How can goods get to consumers’ 
hands the cheapest way? How can the consumer be supplied 
at the least expense? What is the most profitable way to plac 
goods in the consumer’s hands? 

We all recognize it is the consumer who creates the demand. 
It is to supply his wants that goods are made and stock carried 
by those whose duty it is to supply such demands. 

COMPLICATIONS OF THE TRADE. 


From the manufacturer's standpoint there are those whose 
entire output, provided it be a limited line of goods, ean be 
marketed through the jobber, but the larger manufacturer, 
whose assortments are unlimited, is compelled by the very nature 
of his goods to sell te jobber, retailer, consumer or any one for 
whom the line is attractive or for whom the goods are especially 
made. No jobber sells or will carry in stock the complete !ines 
of some manufacturers. There are many lines of goods which 
jobbers wili not handle. It is difficult to interest jobbers ia 
many new lines of goods for which the jobber must create a 
demand; hence manufacturers are compelled to create the de- 
mand through retailer or consumer. There are lines of goods 
made by Hardware manufacturers and handled by Hardware 
jobbers which are sold by jobbers interested in lines foreign to 
Hardware. There are manufacturers who are jobbers and job- 
bers who are manufacturers. There are jobbers who manufac- 
ture and se}] to retailers as well as to consumers. 

The foregoing illustrates the trade complications in a line 
that daily grows more extensive, a line that on account of de- 
tails and endless variety should entitle the dealers to a greater 
apparent profit than that of any other business, but it must be 
admitted from all points of view that nearly every other busi- 
ness is more remunerative than Hardware. 

More attention has been recently given by manufacturer and 
jobber to houses whose business is assuming large proportions, 
who have created a demand for all lines of goods by catering 
for business direct from consumers with attractive goods as well 
as attractive prices, and who retail by means of catalogues. We 
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also have another class of distributers on practically the same 
lines, but who solicit and receive business direct from the retail 
trade and who are comparatively free from the expense of selling 
their goods and are also mail order catalogue houses. ‘There are 
the very few jobbers who sell to retail trade exclusively. Then 
there are the jobbers who are also retailers and are in a position 
to sell every class of trade from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer, including what are known as catalogue houses. Then 
there are the syndicate buyers whose policy has enabled jobbers, 
retailers, manufacturers and consumers, to buy through them at 
one price for all classes of trade. Associations of retailers with 
practically the same business ideas as syndicate buyers are com- 
ing into existence, whose combined purchases make it an object 
for manufacturers to treat them as jobbers, with the result that 
in every instance where an aggregate of business appears the 
been of price is not for the class of trade, but for the volume 
nstead. 


IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR MANUFACTURERS TO AGREE UPON ANY PRICE 

SYSTEM 
to meet all the complicated systems of trade demoralization. 
It is possible, however, for manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
to agree upon uniform policies which must be adopted and 
which would to a great extent overcome the objections raised 
by the trade on account of goods being distributed through 
channels not recognized by the various trade associations as 
legitimate. The prime factor in the distribution of Hardware 
is the manufacturer. Every manufacturer would gladly welcome 
a movement whereby the jobber would take his complete line 
and dispose of his entire output. This, however, is an impossi- 
bility. 

In the face of these facts we are confronted with the ques- 
tion: What are the proper avenues for the distribution of Hard- 
ware and kindred lines? In the distribution of goods the logical 
and proper avenue would be for the retailer to supply lis wants 
from the jobber, the jobber from the manufacturer, and the 
manufacturer to sell only tu the jobber. 


THE MANUFACTURER SHOULD SO REGULATE AND ADJUST HiS 


POLICY 
that when conditions arise caused by new methods, 
methods or a doubtful departure from natural methods of doing 
business he can justiy and equitably both to himself and his 
customer retain the confidence and respect of those who have 
contributed toward building up his and upon whom 
his future business and profits depend, and at the same time feel 
that in marketing Hardware through recognized and proper 
Hardware channels he is building correctly for his own future. 


————~--e—_—_—_ 


BRITISH LETTER. 


ige, HASTINGS Howsr,) 
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irregular 


business, 


Offices of The Iron 
10 Norro_k St., Lonpon, W. C 
HERE is not much new to report this week. ‘Trade 
is as I have previously indicated. A heavy weight 
of Locks, chiefly of the better quality, is being turned 
out, and the Edge Tool makers are also well employed. 
(jood orders on export account have been received for 
Galvanized Roofing. The demand for fast cutting special 
tool steel is happily well maintained, and everything 
points to the building up of a steady trade in this com- 
parative novelty by many firms. There are still many 
American tools used in our engineering works and ship- 
building yards. With every increase in the demand for 
British machine tools the manufacturers of high speed 
tool steel will directly benefit. This is a branch of in- 
dustry where the efficiency of the product is directly pro- 
portional to its high quality. “ Something cheaper” will 
not do at all. 
Another stiff advance in ivory prices has been realized 
at the Antwerp sales, which began on Wednesday. A 
further revision of Sheffield cutters’ price-lists in an 
upward direction is now inevitable. As much as £10 per 
hundredweight increase on prices at the London quarterly 
sales only last week has been easily obtained at the Bel- 
gian port. Cutlery manufacturers will have to anticipate 
at the very least a 10 per cent. advance on the current 
lists for hafting ivory, and this will mean, of course, that 
the price of Ivory Handled Cutlery will have to go up in 
proportion. The natural result will be a lessened demand 
from the public, who, except in regard to the best quali- 
ties, which may always be relied on to maintain their 
market, will give the preference more and more to one 
or other of the excellent substitutes for ivory now obtain- 
able. The secret of this advance in ivory prices is the 
lessened supply, for during the last seven years there has 
been a gradual and rarely interrupted diminution in the 
quantity of ivory landed at European ports, and mean- 
while the demand from both European countries and 
America has as steadily increased. 
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HUNTING WINDOW DISPLAY. 


HE illustration herewith gives some idea of an at- 
tractive hunting window display recently made by 

W. W. Luebkeman, who is a dealer in Hardware, Mill 
Supplies, Paints, Stoves, Sporting Goods, &e, at Eau 
Claire, Wis. Two prairie chickens and some quail were 
placed in one corner of the window, also two decoy 
ducks on a mirror representing a lake, but these are not 


Window 


Display. 


Hunting 


distinctly reproduced in the picture. ‘The exhibit at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and was the subject of 
much favorable comment. Mr. Luebkeman had a some- 
what similar window last year, and as a result of the 
advertising which he secured through it sold over 50,000 
Loaded Shells and about 50 Guns, in addition to other 


hunting accessories. 
- toe 


BROWN-HURLEY HARDWARE COMPANY'S 
CATALOGUE. 


ROWN-HURLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has just issued a handsome, complete 

and well arranged catalogue, bound in morocco with Rus- 
sia leather corners. It contains 1178 pages, with a num- 
ber of inserts, and is printed on heavy paper. The goods 
shown are grouped into general classifications, pages 1 to 
292 being devoted to Builders’ Hardware, Cabinet Hard- 
ware and Paper Hangers’ and Painters’ Tools and Sup- 
plies; pages 293 to 424, Carpenters’, Mechanics’, Masons’ 
and Blacksmiths’ Tools; pages 425 to 622, miscellaneous 
Hardware, including Blacksmiths’, Wagon Makers’, 
Saddlery and Carriage Hardware, Shoe Findings, Min- 
ers’ and Cement Sidewalk Tools, Farming Tools, &¢c. ; pages 
622 to 862, House Furnishings, such as Refrigerators, 
Hollow Ware, Enameled Ware, Stoves, Ranges and Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Tools and Supplies; pages 862 to 1007, 
Sterling and Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, &c.; pages 
1008 to 1079, Guns, Ammunition and Supplies; pages 1096 
to 1107, Baseball and Lawn Tennis Goods; pages 1140 to 
1163, Bicycles and Bicycle Sundries; pages 1164 to 1177, 
Sleds, Skates and Holiday Goods. A feature of the cata- 
logue is the printing in colors of the labels on Axes, 
Hatchets, Farming Tools, &c., and also the very elaborate 
color cards inserted to illustrate Mixed Paints. The sub- 
ject matter is preceded by a closely subdivided thuinb 


index of nearly 50 pages. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


THANKSGIVING 
ADVERTISING. 


HE importance of making advertising timely and 
T taking advantage of the great events of the year 
as they present themselves in due course is generally 
recognized. In the near future is Thanksgiving Day, 
and in the following advertisement an illustration is 
given of the manner in which this annual festival is 
utilized in a business way: 


A PROCLAMATION: 
a 
In conformity. with his oficial 


WHEREAS: 
privilege, it has pleased His. Ey- 
cellency the President of the United States. 
the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt» to set apart 
Thursday, November 2i,th,asa day for Na- 
tional Thanksgiving, and 


WHEREAS: Bya feeling which custom has 

made a law that the turkey is 

the bird for the Thanksgiving offering to the 
household gods, and 


WHEREAS: The essence of real Thanksgiv- 

ing, abiding in the heart of him 

who carves the bird, depends entirely on his 
tools, and 


WHEREAS: A poor old carving knife puts 
the carver in the saddest con- 
dition of tongue or pen ; : 
THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 
That husbands and wives, having the knowl- 
edge that the household carving-set is old, 
dull and forlorn, do inspect the array of 
carving cutlery shown by the undersigned, 
each with the view of adding to the Thanks- 
giving joys of the other, and by procuring 
Srom us a good carving set to grace their 
Thanksgiving table with their turkey. 

To which we have set the hands and seals of 
THE DUDLEY HARDWARE STORE, 
and of 
Johnson & Williams, 


Its proprietors. 


The above is being used during the present week. 
Johnson & Williams recognize the importance of goou 
methods in advertising, and are as a general rule chang- 
ing their advertisements weekly, the care of this de- 
partment of their business being in the hands of Harry 
A. Johnson, 1710 Flatiron Building, New York, who got 
up the advertisement reproduced above. We give it 
as illustrating a general principle to be followed in ad- 
vertising and at the same time not too late for some of 
our subscribers to make use of in their local papers this 
year. 


A MERCHANT’S POINTERS 
ON THE SHOW WINDOW. 


WELL ARRANGED show window is better than an 
A advertisement in the newspaper. First, it need not 
cost so much, and, second, shoppers may read the paper 
and sometimes the advertisement, but they are almost 
sure to look into a show window if it is attractively ar- 
ranged. 


BETTER THAN 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


They may not walk right into the store and buy one 
of the articles displayed, although this often happens, 
but even if they do not your effort to interest them is 
not lost, for they have seen the goods, and when they 
are in need of anything in that line will remember where 
they saw them. The sight of an article often creates a 
desire for it. The window is the place to catch the 
public eye. Show your goods, create the desire, and the 
demand will certainly come. 


SELECT ONE MAN 
FOR WORK. 

It is a good plan to let one person pay special atten- 
tion to the dressing of the window. Let him do*the 
planning, select the articles for the display, make the 
placards, and arrange the window. Give him full 
swing, encourage him and don’t complain if he asks to 
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If you select the 


spend a little money on the window. 
right man to look after the window the results will sur- 
prise you. 


VERSATILITY OF 
DISPLAY. 

It is possible in a good up-to-date hardware store to 
inake 52 displays in one year and have no two displays 
alike. Some goods may be used several times in doing 
this, and it is well that they are. The public doesn’t get 
a chance to forget that you can supply them. It is well 
to have several different colors of cloth or other material 
to cover the window floor and sides, so that with each 
change of ‘display there is a change of color. 


SEASON 
GOODS. 


Show season goods in advance of the season. Don't 
wait until the goods are being called for before making a 
display. Better be a little too soon with your window 
exhibit than let the other stores get there first. Aim to 
lead. 


CATER TO 
BOTH SEXES. 

Plan your changes so that goods of interest to both 
sexes will be constantly displayed. If you have two 
windows, dress one for the edification of the fair sex and 
the other for the strenuous type. 


DON’T BE 
AFRAID. 

Be original, have ideas of your own. Don’t be afraid 
to show goods because you think they are too common. 
They are to be sold; therefore show them. 


SIGN 
CARDS. 


Word sign cards so that they state what you want to 
say in as few words as possible. They are more liable to 
be read if they are short and crisp. 


HELPING 
FOREIGNERS. 


In no other business are there so many articles with 
the names of which the general public are not familiar. 
When people see the goods they can point them out and 
buy. This is often the case in cities where there are 
people who do not speak English, so cannot ask to see 
what they want. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS 
IN WINDOW DISPLAY OF TOOLS. 

HARDWAREMAN in a Western city some time 
A since made excellent use of sawdust and shavings 
in a show window display of Carpenters’ Tools. The 
floor of the window was covered with fine sawdust and 
good clean, curly shavings, procured from a planing mill 
in the vicinity without charge. The Tools exhibited were 
of the best quality and well polished. They were nicely 
arranged, the smaller ones in the foreground, with 
larger Tools in the center and rear. A striking display 
was thus contrived, “ unique,” as one of the local papers 
termed it. The Tools of themselves would not have at- 
tracted special attention, but the combination with saw- 
dust and shavings did the work, being odd and unusual. 


MAILING LIST 
AND CREDITS. 


An Ohio merchant, whose trade is largely with the 
farmers and who is a firm believer in the efficiency of 
printers’ ink, to the intelligent use of which he attributes 
much of his success, has a mailing list which includes 
the name and post office address of every taxpayer in his 
county, with value of real and personal property. The 
list also comprises parties, customers and others, who 
are regarded with confidence by the merchant. Every 
effort is exerted to keep this list up to date and. limit 
it to live names. This list has been used for over ten 
years, and in the merchant’s opinion has saved him 








several thousand dollars in that period, as frequently 
parties have visited his store and asked for credit, which 
was granted or refused according to his view of their 
responsibility as shown by the record. As a consequence 
his credit losses have been comparatively insignificant. 


—_—_—_$»<-@ —_ 


A HARDWARE SHOP IN BANGKOK. 


HE illustration herewith is a photographic reproduc- 
T tion of a typical retail shop on one of the many 
canals or streets of Bangkok, Siam, taken especially for 
these columns by a native correspondent. Bangkok is 
Siam’s capital, with a population variously cstimated at 
from 250,000 to as high as 700,000, that of Siam itself, in 
the absence of an accurate census, being placed at from 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000. Bangkok is situated in a marshy 
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there is a demand up country, without using money as 
a basis of exchange. 

In the illustration is a Siamese woman in one of the 
small boats alluded to arranging for a business trip. 
The figure at the left is that of a man native considering 
the question of taking a plunge or bath right there. The 
attitude of the two central figures, both men, indicates 
nothing in strenuosity, rather intense listlessness, if the 
paradox is allowable. The women do most of the row- 
ing about. 

“New Road,” as it is called in Bangkok, is lined with 
much finer shops, kept principally by Germans, French, 
a few English, some Armenians and Bombay or Madras 
natives. The merchants from Bombay and the China- 
men are said to be the most astute merchants in the East. 

The real typical busy street of Bangkok is Sampeng, 
which is about a mile long, its extreme width not exceed- 





A Typical Shop or Bazaar in Bangkok, Siam 


region on the Menam River, about 20 miles from its 
mouth, and, as in Venice, the people are largely depend- 
ent on canals for getting about. 

The retail merchants in the city are almost exclusively 
Chinamen or Siamese women, the Siamese man being an 
ease loving individual who smokes, gossips and looks out 
particularly for his own personal comfort. On the other 
hand, the Siamese woman is represented as an indus- 
trious, energetic, capable individual, who if not in charge 
of a shop often takes a boat and with an assorted stock 
conducts a profitable business. A shop such as is de- 
picted will keep in stock a few pairs of Scissors, some 
Nails, Screws, Wire, both brass and copper usually; a 
Saw or so, some Files, Hatchets, Hoes, Mattocks, Gal- 
vanized Buckets, together with such merchandise as 
kerosene cans, rice, lard, tea, Chinese cakes, pepper, sago 
flour, &c. The roof is thatched with attap, a nearly 
stemless palm of the tidal forests of the East Indian 
archipelago, its smooth leaves being from 15 to 30 feet 
long, very thick and strong, and extensively used for 
thatching. 

Transportation, owing to the character of the coun- 
try, is largely accomplished by the use of boats, from 
small skiffs, that the average European can only stay in 
long enough to tumble out of, to house boats, in which 
a Siamese family will live. Much business is done by 
barter, the native coming down from the interior and 
exchanging one form of goods for another for which 


ing 8 feet, with closely lined shops on both sides. The 
shops are seldom more than 10 feet deep and 10 feet 
front. Occasionally a shop has a frontage of 20 to 25 
feet. Sampeng resembles very much streets in Canton, 
China. The merchants in this retail or bazaar street are 
made up of Chinese, Simo-Chinese and Siamese women. 
All sorts of things are dealt in, from Toys, Cartridges, 
Lead, Shot, Fish Hooks, Bits, Braces, Saws, Files, 
Hatchets, some Axes, Chisels, Butts and Hinges to Cabi- 
net Locks, partly brass, and varieties of Padlocks, many 
of the Yale & Towne patterns being used. One of the 
curious sights in a shop is a few loose Cartridges, the 
sale of which in many sections is prohibited. An up 
country man will come in and buy two or three, say, with 
which to push a neighbor or enemy over into eternity, 
either for revenge or to get his possessions. Another 
curious feature of the trade there is the price they will 
pay for a fine pair of rubber tired carriage wheels for use 
in connection with their jinrikisha, a small two-wheeled 
hooded conveyance, provided with springs and drawn by 
one or more men, said to have been invented by an 
American missionary for carrying people about. There 
is also a keen interest in Wire Nails, Carriage and Ma- 
chine Bolts and allied Hardware. 
te 

S. K. Bergseth has sold his Hardware business in 
Taylor, Wis., to A. W. Tickfer, who will not, however, 
take possession until April 1 next. 
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Retail Hardware Merchants 
Going Out for Business. 


E centinue below the discussion by Hardware mer- 
W chants of the question as to the desirability of 
their making efforts by personal solicitation outside the 
store to secure business. It will be seen that our corre- 
spondents differ somewhat in their views of the matter, 
though the general disposition is to favor such aggressive 
efforts: 

Soliciting Something in Sight. 


From an Arkansas Merchant: I believe in going after 
business, provided there is something in sight; for instance, 
somebody getting ready to build, or to start a shop of some 
kind, &c., where Hardware or machinery will be needed. 
However, I do not think it will pay to canvass the city for 
Hardware. I think this is overdone now by butchers, grocers 
and peddlers generally, and am of the opinion that custom- 
ers would not take kindly to this mode of selling Hardware. 


After a Full Test Does Not Approve Canvassing. 


From a Colorado Merchant: I am a Hardware merchant 
and also an implement merchant. It has long been the cus- 
tom of implement dealers to spend a good deal of time in 
the country each year soliciting farmers of all classes to 
buy machines of them. I consider it one of the poorest 
propositions before the business world to-day. It is being 
abolished quite rapidly through this part of the country, and 
I believe the time will come when it will be discontinued en- 
tirely. Three towns on this line of railroad, within 60 miles 
of here, discontinued the practice this year. 

I have found, by my own experience, that when a sales- 
man goes into the country to sell goods he has only one ob- 
ject in view. That is, to obtain an order by hook or crook, 

with no regard to the financial standing of the 
Doubtful party from whom he is soliciting. I have 
Accounts spent considerable time in the field myself, go- 

ing after business, and I do not indorse the 
system at all, principally because :t causes‘ you to place on 
your books many doubtful accounts which you would not do 
if you allowed the customers to come to your place of bgsi- 
ness. Besides it is very expensive, and I do not believe the 
returns obtained warrant the expense. 

I have found personal letters to prospective customers in 
which I priced my goods, and invited the people to call at my 
place of business and examine the same, to be the cheapest 
and most effective means of advertising during 14 years’ 
active experience. 


Hustling vs. Waiting. 


From an Arkansas House: I think that the Hardware- 
man can obtain more business by going or sending some one 
to see the people that he can by waiting for them to come 
to him. The man that will get out and hustle for orders 
for Reapers, Mowers and all kinds of Farm Implements will 
get more business than the man that sits and waits for it. 
But I do not think that it would pay to put a man out to 
sell Shelf Hardware at retail, because the cost would be 
more than the profit. 


Canvassing Both Feasible and Necessary. 


From a Merchant in Arkansas: It is both feasible and 
necessary for retail merchants to canvass their territory for 
trade. I have followed the practice every year for five years 
and I find it both profitable and agreeable, and in the face 
of catalogue house competition it is very effective in putting 
a quietus to their business. 

I take some one particular line and, if possible, carry a 
sample. If not a sample, some important working part. 

This gives an opportunity to get atten- 
Using a tion from a customer, and in course of 
Particular Line conversation you can work in points 

on a great many articles. I always use 
a good rig and have my sign and style of business painted 
on the rig in a prominent place, so that the news can be 
handed around the neighborhood that — - was in the 
country such and such a day. Anything out of ordinary 
is news in the country. And I never forget to have a lot 
of circulars with cuts of my goods for distribution. 

Neither do I forget the children. You get a child’s at- 

tention and good will and you have 
Working Through captured its mother; and if you 
the Children get the child’s mother, you generally 
get the head of the house: and lots 
of times this is done with a stick of candy or a penny. I 
generally buy a drink of water or a glass of milk from the 
little ones on the road and it is never forgot‘en. 
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Do Not Think It a Good Plan. 


From a Michigan House: We think it would not be a 
good plan for the retail merchants to undertake to send 
out traveling salesmen to work up a retail trade, for the 
reason it would be an undertaking that would cost the re- 
tailer a great deal of money, more so than he would realize 
out of the profit of his goods, and we think it would not 
help the business any, for if one concern begins to send out 
a man, another would do the same, and then all would fall 
in line. In our. judgment, in a very short time the retail 
business would be slashed up in such shape that there would 
be very little profit left. It would also be a great schooling 

for the people, and no doubt in a very 
Would Educate short time they would be better edu- 
Public in Prices cated in prices than a great. many re- 

tail clerks working in a Hardware 
store the year around. 

We think it would be a great deal better to try to have 
the people come to the store to buy goods instead of send- 
ing the clerks out after them. You have more chance to 
show them the goods, and you are forming an acquaintance 
with your customers. 

Our judgment may be wrong, but we are always anxious 
to do business, and if there is a way to increase it we would 
like to know about it. 


Outside Canvassing Mischievous. 

From a Merchant in New York State: I have held that 
the place for a retail merchant is in his store, to serve cus- 
tomers when they come to purchase goods. When a con- 
sumer requires goods he calls on the retailer for them. In 
many towns trade has been disturbed by salesmen from small 
jobbers calling on consumers. This has compelled many re- 
tailers to have an outside man to look after their custom- 
ers. This makes an additional expense, and if all the local 
dealers do the same there is no gain, but a constant war in 

prices, because the territory’ is small. 
An Additional Then, in order to keep the outside man 
Expense employed, the tendency is to reach out for 

trade in the neighboring towns, the natu- 
ral territory of other dealers, who are amply prepared to 
supply the demands of their trade. Inducements will often 
be made to the foreign trade for business, and the results 
are unpleasant and unprofitable and sometimes beget bad 
accounts. 

When a customer comes into my store and inquires for an 
article I know that he wishes to buy, but when I go out to 
look for trade it is then a hunt for a customer, and that 
fact signifies to him that I am anxious to sell. 

If a merchant has a special article he is warranted in 
sending one of his clerks to introduce it to consumers. 


Canvassing for Certain Lines. 

From a Nebraska Merchant: Canvassing is not satis- 
factory either to the dealer or the farmer, except, perhaps, on 
certain season goods, such as Binding Twine, Cream Separa- 
tors, Wire Fencing, &c. Farmers will soon get tired, and 
think they are being “ worked” instead of benefited by their 
home merchants. The catalogue house publications will be 
consulted all the more in order to verify the impression thus 
formed. 

As for the dealers themselves canvassing would lead to 
aggravated competition and price cutting if they all fol- 

lowed this plan, while increas- 
Personal Letters and ing the expense of doing busi- 
Price Currents ness. 

My idea is that personal let- 
ters and price currents sent out from time to time in addi- 
tion to intelligent newspaper advertising are as effective as 
canvassing and much more dignified. 


More Aggressiveness Needed. 

From a House in Iowa: We do not have catalogue house 
competition in our city, for the reason that local competi 
tion is so strong that catalogue houses are not in it, and 1 
do not know of any one here that patronizes catalogue 
houses. I think the great trouble in the small towns is that 
the merchants are not aggressive and do not try to meet 
catalogue house prices. When they find a party ordering 
goods from catalogue houses, instead of treating him as nicely 
as they can they say mean things to him and give him a 

chilly reception. I formed this idea from 
Icicles conversations I had with a great many of 
Don’t Pay the Hardware dealers of this State at our 
last convention. 

I think they are adopting the wrong plan in treating 
their customers in this manner. I am quite sure if I 
found one of our customers ordering from a catalogue house, 
I would make special effort to treat him as nicely as pos- 
sible, and quote him prices that would hold his trade here. 
While there might not be much money in it for the first or- 
der or two, I would soon have him weaned away from cata- 
logue houses so that there would be no further trouble. 

While it would be rather expensive work for smal! deal- . 
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ers doing business in a small town to send out personally 
and canvass their trade, which is largely farmers’ trade, yet 
I believe they could write personal 


Small Dealers: letters to these farmers that they 
Personal Letters know are buying from catalogue 

houses, saying that they would be 
glad to sell them goods at catalogue house prices with the 


freight added, and invite them to call at their store, and 
when they do call treat them as nicely as if they had been 
customers for years. If this is followed up I think in a very 
short time they will not be troubled with said catalogue 
houses. 

————»~-e—___ 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
VS. MAIL ORDER HOUSES. 


HE postal officials at Washington are energetically 
following infractions of the Department rules, for- 
bidding carriers in the rural free delivery service so- 
liciting for retail mail order houses, or furnishing the 
names of patrons of rural routes. These regulations were 
amended in important particulars, as the result of leg- 
islation enacted at the last of Congress; the 
amendments being incorporated in an official notice to 
the entire rural service by Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Joseph L. Bristow, promulgated last June. 


session 


Carriers Thoroughly Informed. 

Carriers cannot plead ignorance of the present re- 
quirements of the service, as General Bristow did not 
wait until he had formulated the regulations 
before notifying the members of the service that the 
abuses mentioned must cease on penalty of dismissal. 

On April 30, 1904, the following notice for the guid- 
ance of carriers was issued: 


revised 


All rural carriers are cautioned to refrain from taking part 
in any schemes where premiums are offered for any purpose in 
which their connection with the service is to be used. Any one 
doing so will subject himself to discipline. 

Shortly after General Bristow, convinced that the reg- 
ulations pertaining to the furnishing of lists of names 
of people on rural routes receiving mail matter were be- 
ing violated, promulgated the order herewith: 

Reliable information has reached the Department that on 
various pretexts efforts are being made to get from postmasters 
and carriers names and addresses of patrons of rural free de- 
livery service. You are hereby advised that rural carriers and 
all post office officials are strictly prohibited from giving out 
such names and addresses and from compiling directories for 
public use or assisting to compile same. 

The Department is determined to stop these abuses, 
which have been but partially checked as the result of 
Congressional enactments and the modified regulations 
issued thereunder. 


Tempting Rural Carriers. 


The restrictions placed upon the service appear to 
have stimulated the ingenuity of the managers of the 
retail mail order houses, so that carriers have been sub- 
jected to various forms of temptation to induce them to 
violate or evade the rules. 


Legal Action Against Mail Order Houses. 


The postal officials have given this aspect of the case 
careful consideration and the question has been raised 
whether the power of the Department of Justice can be 
exerted to proceed against such firms and individuals as 
have offered bribes to carriers, to violate the postal regu- 
lations, which have the force of statutory law. 


An Inexpensive, Effective Way of Distributing 
Large Catalogues. 


The Department’s attention has been drawn to a 
clever attempt, made by one Chicago retail mail order 
house, to take advantage of the adverse public opinion 
recently directed against a rival concern, as the result of 
an order from the Post Office condemning its methods. 
The latter house some time ago offered carriers 8 cents 
apiece to distribute their catalogues, the books to be 
shipped in bulk as freight to the post office from which their 
routes radiated. General Bristow, becoming cognizant of 
this offer, which was widely advertised, notified tue rural 
service that compliance with it would result in dismissal. 
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At once the rival house addressed the rural carriers, in 
part, as herewith: 

How any house pretending to have any commercial standing 
can ask a carrier to violate the postal regulations in such a 
way as would be almost sure to lead to his immediate dismissal 
from the service is something we cannot understand. They ask 
jou to deliver catalogues for 8 cents when the regular postage is 
30 cents, thus depriving the Government of a large revenue and 
doing something that will most surely lead to your dismissal, for 
the sake of savieg $20 to $25. Fourth Assistant Postmaster- 
General Bristow says: ‘‘ Any carrier who complies with the 
terms of this advertisement will be removed from the service.” 
If the time ever comes when you are permitted to distribute 
catalogues or you can zet some relative, friend or neighbor to 
do so, we will pay you more liberally than any one else. We are 
ready, anxious and willing to do more for you than any other 
house will do. Do you think if the patrons of your route under 
stand about this offer being made they would send such a house 
any more 


orders ? 


It is no strain on the imagination to comprehend that 
while looking one way, its author was rowing another; 
while ostensibly looking askance at a competitor’s 
processes, the suggestion was incidentally made to the 
carrier of a plan whereby he might distribute the rival’s 
catalogues through “some relative, friend or neighbor,” 
while for all practicable purposes the carrier would be 
the actual beneficiary. The operation of this slick scheme 
would cause the Government to lose the postage just the 
same as in the other offer. 


A Rod in Pickle for Offending Carriers. 


The Post Office Department officials will make ex- 
amples of any carriers who attempt to evade the law by 
carrying on correspondence with mail order houses sur- 
reptitiously. The Post Office officials surmise that the 
mail order houses have in mind particularly the substi- 
tute carriers, one of whom is appointed for each route— 
often a brother, son or other relative, and occasionally 
the sister or wife of the rural carrier. There are approxi- 
mately 30,000 of these substitutes in-the service, the 
value of work in such instances will be easily 
appreciated. <A staff of special agents is investigating 
all information received regarding alleged violations of 
Post Office laws and regulations, and no evasions through 
the medium of substitutes will be tolerated. 


whose 


—————_~>-e _ —_——_ 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY. 


IMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., 
S has been awarded prizes at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition as follows: Grand prize for the best Hard- 
ware exhibit and the general excellence of Keen Cutter 
goods in their class—that is, the Hardware class of the 
Manufactures Building; grand prize for Keen Cutter 
Cutlery, gold medal for Keen Klipper Lawn Mowers, and 
gold medal, highest award, for the best exhibit in the 
Department of Manufactures, this department embracing 
all exhibits in the Manufactures and Varied Indus- 
tries buildings. 

The company’s magnificent display has attracted much 
attention, the aisle in front of it being crowded con- 
stantly. The wonder among the visitors is that so unique 
and attractive a display can be made with small articles 
of Hardware, and the ingenuity and originality of the 
exhibit excites universal and favorable comment. The 
exhibit is what is termed a live one, there being constant 
life and motion about it. It was designed and constructed 
by the company’s employees, 12,407 pieces of Hardware 
being used in its make up. 





WASHINGTON HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


DVICES from A. C. Blake, Whatcom, Wash., secretary 
A of the Washington Hardware Association, indicate 
the prosperous condition of that organization and the 
fact that all the members are working harmoniously for 
Each year sees the association aug- 
menting its strength, as more interest is taken by the 
members in the objects for which it created. So 
far this nearly every point for which it has con- 
tendc’. tas been gained. The annual meeting is being 
held this week at Tacoma. 


the common cause. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, &c., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column, 

Erte SPEcIALTY ComMpPANy, Erie, Pa.: Catalogue illus- 
trating its latest designs of Walker Cork Screws and 
Bottle Openers, with fancy cocobola handles, &c., intended 
to be easy for the hand as well as ornamental and attrac- 
tive in appearance. ,A poem entitled “ Sir Corkscrew’s 
Soliloquy,” which is referred to as perhaps the first writ- 
ten on the subject of Cork Screws, is also presented. 

ArtHuR T. Rutrer & Co., 256-257 Broadway, New 
York: Pamphlets calling attention to the lines of Brass, 
Bronze, German Silver and Copper Sheets, Rods, Wire 
and Tubing made by them. Much of the material they 
deal in is special and made to order. 

SPENCER WIRE CoMPaANy, Worcester, Mass.: Pam- 
phlets relating to Wire Tree Guards, Towel Racks, Box 
Pull, Shipping Tag Fastener, Cut Florists’ Wire, Overall 
and Suspender Trimmings, Carnation Supports, Brass 
Plated Drapery Poles, Market Wire, &c. 

McKINNEY Mre. Company, Allegheny, Pa.: Circular 
descriptive of McKinney’s Improved Truck, which is es- 
pecially. adapted for handling heavy barrels, casks or 
boxes with ease and rapidity. 


JEM Mrce. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Complete cata- 
logue of the company’s products: Steel and Brass Oilers, 
Heavy Mill Oilers and Torches, Mill and Foundry Spe- 
cialties, Loose Pulley Lubricators, Flue Scrapers, Flexible 
Shaft and Boiler Cleaners, impulse or power; Special 
Work in Dies, Stamped Steel and Staniped Brass. 

Tue Hickox, Mutt & Hitt Company, Toledo, Ohio: 
Catalogue devoted to the Toledo line of Garden Tools. 
These include Hand Power Garden Seeders, Plows, Culti- 
vators, Weeders, Mulchers, Hillers and Wheel Hoes. The 
Tools are designed for use by farmers, for those having 
small gardens, for practical gardeners and for every man 
and woman interested in improved methods in the garden 
and truck patch. 

DIAMOND Saw & STAMPING CoMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pamphlet relating to Hack Saw Blades for hand use and 
for power machines; also Sterling Adjustable Hack Saw 
Frames. 

JANESVILLE BARB WIRE COMPANY, Janesville, Wis.: 
Illustrated pamphlets relating to Janesville Woven Wire 
Fences, including regular style; Poultry and Rabbit, 
Crib and Apex, Fence Stretchers, &c. 

PARKER WIRE Goops COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. : 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list No. 2 devoted to bright 
Wire Goods, Chain, Drawer and Box Pulls, Coat, Hat and 
Ceiling Hooks, Wire Clothes Lines, Bird Cage Hooks, 
Green Corn Shellers, Standard and Miscellaneous Wire 
Nails, Kitchen Articles, Bathroom Articles, &c. 

THE ADVANCE MACHINERY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio: 
Illustrated catalogue and price-list relating to scientific 
Glue Heating Equipment, including a variety of devices 
for heating glue by Gas Water Heaters, also Pot Warm- 
ers, Glue Pots, Oil Lamp Pot Heaters, Soakers, &c. 

TueEo. J. Ety Mroe. Company, Girard, Pa.: Circular 
illustrating Ideal Waffile Irons, including the regular and 
high frame Round Irons and the oblong Twin Baker Iron. 


THE SouTHINGTON CuTLERY Company, Southington, 
Conn., New York office and warerooms with C. E. Jennings 
& Co., 42 Murray street: Illustrated catalogue of Curry 
Combs, showing a large line of these goods. Some are 
new patterns, while many of the older styles have been 
improved by substituting stamped steel shanks for mal- 
laeable iron parts in the construction of various patterns 
of Curry Combs. The entire line has been overhauled and 
bettered in a number of ways. 

——___-@ 

J. G. Wilson has bought the Hardware stock of Geo. 

Grogman, at Piqua Kan. 
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F. E. MYERS’ ADDRESS. 


OLLOWING is the annual address of F. E. Myers of F. 
F E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, at the eleventh 
convention of the National Association of Agricultural 
Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers, which is now in 
session at Chattanooga, Tenn. : 


DEVELOPMENT IN MANUFACTURING AND AGRICULTURE. 


The inventive skill and industry of the predecessors of the 
present members of the National Association of Agricultura: 
Implement & Vehicle Manufacturers produced the Breaking 
Plow, the Cultivator, the Planter, Wagon, &c., which aided the 
pioneer farmer in developing this entire country. 

Less than 100 years ago substantially this whole country 
was uninviting and practically valueless, because it was without 
population. We are greatly indebted to the pioneers, who left 
home and friends to try their fortunes amid the perils and hard- 
ships of frontier tife. ‘Their requirements interested and stimu 
lated our predecessors to bring out Implements and Vebhicies 
adapted for their needs, and as a result, as visitors and citizens 
of this splendid city, we have to-day this rich domain and a de- 
gree of prosperity unsurpassed in the world’s history. The fact, 
therefore, that we have, step by step, reached this degree of 
prosperity, until to-day, as an association, we stand for the 
production of a large share of the world’s requirements in Im- 
plements and Vehicles, cannot help but impress us with the 
executive ability of our predecessors and the importance of our 
association as a factor in the commercial, industrial and agri 
cultural life of the nation, and the influence we can wield in 
the satisfactory solution cf the great problems of the present 
and future. 

Our association, being national in scope, and supplying a 
product so vital and necessary to the prosperity of the nation, 
is, therefore, in an advantageous position to secure for its mem- 
bers benefits in national and State legislation, freight and pas 
senger transportation and in promoting higher ideals in the 
agricultural life of the country. 


LABOR QUESTION, 


The past year in the main, except in the textile and mining 
industries of the country, has been singularly free from labor 
troubles, and the industries represented in our association have 
had a fair degree of prosperity. At the first meeting of the 
Executive Committee, in 1903, it was thought advisable to state 
the position of the association on this important question, and 
the following resolution was reported and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, The National Association of Agricultural 
Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers stands for the 
timely consideration of its members in State and Na- 
tional legislation, freight and passenger: traffic, higher 
education along agricultural lines, and the considera- 
tion due them in the manipulation of the employment 
of labor consistent with the constitutional rights and 
welfare of the employer and employee ; and, 

Whereas, We deplore the present unfortunate condi- 
tion and differences between the employer and the em- 
ployed, and believing that there is a measure of right 
and justice on both sides of the question; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That, while we appreciate the rights of 
labor, we realize that the time has come when the wann- 
facturer, to be successful, must select his employees in 
harmony with his individual judgment and existing 
conditions, regardless of whether said employees are, 
or are not, affiliated with any society or organization. 


THE CLOSED SHOP. 


I believe this resolution voices the prevailing sentiment of 
the members of this association on this question. Speaking for 
my firm only, I am opposed to the closed shop because I believe 
it is wrong in principle and that every man has the right to 
work where and for whom he pleases. 

I am also opposed to the closed saop because I believe it de- 
stroys a man’s initiative, and the stimulus to further progress 
and endeavor, making him simply a machine to produce a certain 
fixed amount of work each day with the minimum of effort and 
for the highest wage his employer can be forced to pay. I 
therefore believe that the closed shop should be abolished and 
that the time has come when the manufacturer must be per- 
mitted to select his employees in harmony with his individual! 
fudgment and free from the dictation of trades unions or labor 
bosses. 

It is a matter four congratulation that during the past year 
no legislation detrimental to the manufacturing interests of the 
country has been placed on the statute books. The Eight-Hour 
law and the Anti-Injunction bill were so vigorously opposed by 
the National Association of Manufacturers, aided by individual 
members of this association, that they failed to get beyond the 
confines of their respective committee rooms. 

They wiil, no doubt, be resurrected at the next session of 
Congress, and the fight will have to be renewed, but the power 
ard influence of associutions like ours have been felt by our 
legislators, and there is no apparent probability of these bills, 
with the aroused public sentiment on this question, soon securing 
a place on the statute books of the country. 

IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 
The irrigation of the arid lands of the West is a subject in 


which we, as an association, and as manufacturers individually, 
should be vitally interested. Irrigation is as old as civilization 


itself. If we turn back che pages of history we shall find the 
problem solved in a crude way in the deserts of Asia Minor and 
Syria. In the great West an empire lies slumbering, only await- 
ing the revivifying influence of the lifegiving element to make 
it thrill and throb with life and “ blossom as the rose.” 


PANAMA CANAL, 


An ocean waterway that should link the Pacific and At- 
lantic oceans and mingle their waters has been the dream of long 
centuries. It now seems certain that the Panama Canal will be 
completed within the next decade. It is a matter for congratu 
lation that this dream of the centuries is to become a substantial 
reality and that it is to be accomplished by the Federal Govern 
ment, and by American engineers. 

The completion of this canal will not only mark one of the 
greatest epochs in American history, but will render accessible 
new markets on the western South American coast. It will 
shorten the water route to the Pacific coast by thousands of 
miles, mitigating the chances of ocean disaster, and will compel 
the railroads of the country to reduce their rates to the Pacific 
Coast to meet this new competition by water. 

No other industrial body will profit more by the completion 
of this great engineering work, it seems to me, than the Na 
tional Association of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manu 
facturers. The association and its members individually should 
urge the Government on in its speedy completion. 

This immense engineering work will effect great changes in 
the maritime interests of the world. Whether Jap or Slav 
shall prove victor in the present conflict, the time of mighty 
events is dawning in the Orient. The Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position has created great interest in the Philippines, and the 
Japanese spirit of enterprise and imitation is shown in every 
department of that great exposition, establishing beyond doubt 
that great benefits are to follow the additional trade that can 
be secured in this direction. 

This canal will be of the utmost value to this nation not 
only in a commercial sense, but in case of war with any of the 
European powers. It will no longer be necessary to send our 
fighting ships around the Horn, as in the case of the Oregon dur 
ing the Spanish War. A whole fleet can be sent through the 
canal in one-third of the time. It will also add immensely to 
the efficiency and fighting strength of the navy. 


SHIP SUBSIDY. 


A ship subsidy bill for the creation of an American merchant 
marine for the transportation of American exports and imports 
should, in my judgment, be enacted immediately. We must 
hold and increase our foreign trade and create greater expansion 
of our industries through direct communication and trade rela- 
tions. 

The imperative need of expansion for the marketing of what 
we produce appeals to me in the nature of some policy that wi!l 
enable us to reach the markets of the world under our own 
flag. 

I am familiar with the fact that subsidies are generally 
unpopular, but my observation and experience in foreign coun- 
tries and in foreign shipments lead me to the strong conviction 
that we should carry our products in our own ships and under 
our own flag, thus securing protection everywhere. 

We must have the broadest possible expansion of our mar- 
kets for our products and equalize conditions in some way, by a 
subsidy or otherwise, so that capital will become engaged in 
building up our merchant marine on a competitive basis, equal 
to the facilities possessed by other nations, and transport our 
wares at ruling shipping rates. ‘ 

RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, ETC. 

At our last convention in Cleveland we were fortunate to 
have present with us the Hon. John Charlton, M.P., who ad 
mirab!y set forth the benefits to be gained by the establishment 
of reciprocal trade relations between the United States and 
Canada. While it is true that our trade has been increasing, 
notwithstanding the tariff barriers maintained between the two 
countries, and the preference of one-third to Great Britain, the 
leaders of public opinion in Canada assert that in the light of 
present developments neither country can afford much longer to 
obstreet the flow of trade between the two countries or allow 
it to be diverted to other markets. 

Here .is an immense country, lying contiguous to the United 
States, and with no natural barrier between us; a country of 
unexampled fertility and resources, and peopled mostly by the 
English speaking race. The members of this association spend 
thousands of dollars annvally “chasing rainbows,’ seeking 
trade in Europe, South Africa, South America and Australia, 
with little or no effort to secure the trade of our northern neigh 
bor. Even now Canada is the third best customer of the United 
States. 

.American capital is becoming more largely interested year 
by year in Canadian industries and enterprises, and with less 
restricted trade relations greater opportunities would be afforded 
American capital and enterprise in the advantages that Canada 
offers. 

In 1896 Canada purchased from Great Britain goods to 
the value of about $33,000,000. Last year, even under the fos 
tering influence of the one-third rebate provided by the preferen- 
tial duty, British imports into Canada had only increased to 
about $62,000,000. On the other hand, Canada’s purchases 
from the United States during the same period increased from 
$61,000,000 to over $150,000,000. 

What is true of Canada is equally true of Mexico, and I 
wonld therefore recommend that this convention adopt resolu- 
tions to be sent to President Roosevelt that he may call the 
attention of Congress tq this question, which is of such manifest 
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importance to the members of this association, as well as all 
other industries of the United States. 


AN IMPROVED CONSULAR SERVICE. 

We are measured as a nation and people, to a great extent, 
by foreign nations by the men who represent us in the consular 
service of the United States. ‘These men are really our “ busi- 
ness agents.” These places, for many years and during many 
administrations, have been given as rewards for party service. 
Occasionally a capable man gets into the consular service in this 
way, and his influence is felt in increased trade relations; but 
these cases are rare ‘ndced. 

it is very desirable that capable men only should be appointed 
to these positions, which are such a vital factor in developing 
the foregn trade of the United States. It is my understanding 
that the Lodge bill, introduced by Senator Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, has met with the approval of the National Business 
League. It provides, I believe, for the following: 

1. Substitution of salaries for fees. 

2. Improved classification or grading and transfer of consular 
officers. 

3. Adoption of the merit system in the selection of consuls. 

4. Consuls must be familiar with either the French, German 
or Spanish language, and possess a knowledge of the 
commercial resources of the United States with refer- 
euce to the possibilities of increasing and extending 
the trade of the United States with foreign countries 
to which they are accredited. 

5. Consuls shall be eligible for promotion. 

6. Tenure of office to continue only during efficiency and con- 
duct of the highest grade. 

There is not the slightest doubt but that the passage of a law 
based on the above would be productive of great improvement 
in the consular service, and I would recommend that our asso- 
ciation co-operate with the National Business League in securing 
this much needed reform. 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 


I am very much in favor of a Tariff Commission or some 
method by which che tariff will be taken out of politics, and 
have it decided by men in touch with the needs of the country, 
and who would consider the question broadly anc not po- 
litically. The time has come when the American exporter 
abroad needs protection, as well as the American manufacturer 
at home. 

CARELESS COST COMPUTATION. 


Our association can be made of great benefit in the study of 
costs. Unless manufacturers study cost carefully, they are 
simply groping in the dark. They may possibly make money, 
but it is more likely that without a knowledge of what their 
products are costing them, they will surely run into the hands 
of a receiver. 

Our membership can help each other greatly in particulars 
relating to costs if they will take hold of the subject earnestly 
and treat with each other candidly and in good faith. This is 
a matter that in my judgment can be taken up systematically 
and on a basis that will avoid the seeming wide difference in 
net costs, that really does not exist between the different manu- 
facturers. 

Inquiry into the cause of failure of a few esteemed business 
friends reveals the fact that they were deceived by their super- 
intendents and foremen, who had made false calculations and 
statements concerning the cost of material, labor, &c. 

It is manifest that we should take this matter into our own 
hands, and on an intelligent basis make our price, regardless of 
what others do. The American manufacturer to be successful 
must be an economist, know exact costs and have the courage 
to abandon slipshod ways or product. 

THE PARCELS POST BILL. 


This association has in the past taken a determined stand in 
opposition to the passage of the Parcels Post bill, believing it to 
be detrimental to the interests of the retail Implement dealer of 
the country. 

The passage of this bill is urged by every catalogue house 
and large department store in the United States. These houses, 
which are now such a menance to the retail dealer, would profit 
-mmensely by the adoption of such a law, as it would enable 
them to send through the mails to their customers many buiky 
articles now denied that privilege, as this bill proposes to largely 
increase the variety of articles that may be sent through the 
mails, as well as the weight limit over the 4-pound limit now 
permitted by the Government. 

Manufacturers, and the public in general, have been looking 
forward to the adoption of penny postage by the Government. 
Under the present postage rates the Post Office Department is 
confronted each year with a deficit. The adoption of penny 
postage would prove a benefit to every one, but it seems quite 
probable that if the Parcels Post bill ever becomes a law penny 
postage will be deferred many years; in fact, it will become a 
very remote possibility. 

The adoption of this bill would also affect the business of 
many of the smal! retail establishments of the country to such 
an extent that they would have to be discontinued for lack of 
sufficient business to justify. 

I would, therefore, recommend that the Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation co-operate with the Dealers’ Federation and 
organizations of a like nature in opposing the passage of the 
Parcels Post bill. 

DEALERS’ FEDERATION. 


We are pleased to have with us in convention representatives 
of the National Federation of Retail Implement and Vehicle 
Dealers’ Associations. The interests of the manufacturer and 
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dealer are mutual and their relations should be harmonious. We 
are dependent on the retail dealers of the country for the dis- 
tribution of our products to the consumer. Their success is a 
great contributing factor in our success. 

This association is pledged to the promotion of their interests 
and to co-operate with them in every effort to bring about an 
improvement in the character and responsibility of those engaged 
in the retail Implement trade. 

W. S. Thomas, H. C. Staver, C. V. Dodge, W. W. Collier, H. 
M. Kinney and your president met the Conference Committee 
of the Federation at the Coates House, Kansas City, January 
19, 1904, 

The question of defective parts, where it was clearly the 
fault of the manufacturer, was discussed, and it was the judg- 
ment of the Federation Committee that under such a condition 
it was only proper and right that the manufacturer should pay 
the express or freight charges both on the defective part, if 
returned, and also on the new part to replace same, and their 
committee recommended the adoption of this suggestion by our 
association. 

The adoption of this suggestion would, in the opinion of your 
president, incur contingencies and conditions that many members 
of the Federation are showing an inclination to improve upon 
in behalf of the manufacturer. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEALERS BY COMMERCIAL AGENCIES. 

The subject of a more correct classification of dealers by 
the commercial agencies was also discussed—viz., that the re- 
ports should show plainly the lines handled, and in the case 
of blacksmiths and general stores that handle Implements and 
Vehicles regularly, it be so stated that jobbers and manufactur- 
ers cannot, as at present, take it for granted that all black- 
smiths and general stores are Implement and Vehicle dealers 
simply because some are. 

Your president wrote to both Dun and Bradstreet in regard 
to this matter of classification. Dun’s agency stated that their 
reference book classifies dealers in Hardware and Agricultural 
Implements, giving a separate classification for dealers in Car- 
riages and Wagons, and still another for general stores, and 
that where the word “ Implements’ was not used to express the 
business of a general storekeeper, it was safe to conclude that 
he is not a dealer in Implements. 


> o> - 


NEW MARKETS FOR 
AMERICAN HARDWARE. 


RAZIL has learned a lesson from the United States, 
the effect of which, in the course of a few years, 
is destined to greatly change the character and current 
of her foreign trade. Previous tu 1862 the United States 
imported nearly all of its Hardware, Cutlery and Sport- 
ing Guns. In that year we abolished slavery and more 
than doubled our tariff rates. The result of the tariff 
legislation was that in a comparatively brief interval we 
were able to manufacture most of our Iron and Steel 
wares, increase their variety and enhance their quality; 
and but for the obstacles which the Act of Emancipa- 
tion encountered the agriculture of the South would have 
undergone a similar revolution; it would have become 
more diversified, improved and profitable. 
Brazil’s Progress. 


Without going through the dreadful ordeal of a civil 
war Brazil is following closely in our footsteps. The 
slaves are now all emancipated and the unprofitable cof- 
fee and sugar cultures are giving way to cereals, cotton, 
tobacco, spices, fruits and numerous other industries, 
while the tariff has been raised to a point which has al- 
ready affected Sheffield, and will soon touch Solingen. 
Fortunately for us, it does not interpose any practical 
barrier to trade with the United States, a fact due to our 
special pre-eminence in machine made goods. 

Sheffield Marking Time. 

The class of Hardware made in Sheffield is mostly hand 
made, such as Table and Pocket Cutlery, Butcher Knives, 
Scissors, Razors, Saws, Edge Tools, &c. Of late years 
the Solingen cutlers, borrowing many of their ideas from 
the United States, have almost superseded the crude Ger- 
man products of 40 years ago, and brought out hand- 
somely finished goods at prices which have become the 
despair of Sheffield, with the result that they have al- 
most entirely thrust out the Sheffield men from the trade 
of Brazil. Like remarks apply to the House Furnishing 
Hardware trade of Birmingham; it has been largely fore- 
stalled in foreign markets by German goods. 

Solingen Checked. 

In their turn the Solingen men are shaking. Messrs. 
Clark & Co.’s American boot and shoe factory at Sao Paulo 
has opened their eyes to the facility with which all small 
machine made articles of Hardware may in future be 
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produced in Brazil at a profit. What the Brazilian work- 
man lacks is neither muscle nor industry. White porters, 
with burdens on their heads weighing as much as 200 
pounds avoirdupois, can sometimes be seen in the streets 
of Rio. The Brazilian only lacks skill, and this is what 
American machines will supply. 

Primacy of the United States. 

In the larger and heavier items of Hardware, such as 
Steam, Electrical and Agricultural Machinery, and all 
classes of goods which either require large capitals and 
plants for their economical production, such as Machine 
Tools, Carriages, Cars, Automobiles, &c., or in those 
which depend upon rapid mechanical skill in assembling, 
repairing, &c., like Bicycles, Sewing Machines and Type- 
writers, the United States will continue to maintain its 
pre-eminence for many years to come, no matter how high 
the Brazilian tariff is raised. 


Provincialism of Country Stores. 


While the stores in Rio, Bahia and Pernambuco are 
able to make a limited show of as handsome articles of 
Hardware as are usually seen elsewhere, such is not the 
case with the country towns. The persistence of the 
German drummers, coupled with the almost entire ab- 
sence of American competitors, has enabled the former 
to “land” the country merchant with the very dregs of 
the trade—Pistols that won’t shoot straight, Cutlery that 
won’t cut, blunt pointed Screws, Hammered Nails, and 
Builders’ Hardware such as Noah might have used when 
he constructed the Ark. The moment one leaves the 
lines of railway which branch out from Rio he meets 
with this sort of Hardware stock. The sole explanation 
of the country merchant is that nothing better is within 
his reach. Catalogues and price-lists in English are of 
no use to him, for he can neither read them nor con- 
vert the prices into familiar money. As for going to 
Rio himself, not one in a dozen ever dreams of it; and so 
long as the planter and his other customers were satis- 
fied with the goods which he had to sell he never troubled 
himself to seek for better. 


Necessity that Knew No Law, 


But now everything is altered. The low prices of 
coffee and the commercial depression which followed it 
alarmed and aroused the planters. Many of them went 
to Rio in order to ascertain for themselves the causes of 
this condition of affairs. Some of them traveled into 
Europe and the United States to inquire into the diffi- 
culty. The result has been that they are now changing 
their cultures, and these demand new, different, and im- 
proved Tools, Implements, Machinery and Hardware gen- 
erally, especially American goods, which they recognize 
as the most serviceable, the best finished, and, in the 
end, the cheapest. The Banco da Republica is lending 
them or their correspondents generous aid, and the Gov- 
ernment is behind the bank. 

Docking Betterments in Rio. 

The improvement of the Port of Rio, on which the 
Administration is expending several millions in the con- 
struction of wharves to enable ships to load and dis- 
charge and in the erection of warehouses and other 
buildings, is a subject which has an important bearing 
upon the Hardware trade between the United States and 
Brazil. Except for the custom house boats, the market 
boats and other small craft, there is no dock accommo- 
dation in Rio. With a bay unrivaled throughout the world 
for its security, extent and beauty, there is no landing 
where a large ship can load and unload. Everything has 
to be conveyed in lighters between ship and shore. This 
not only adds to the cost of the goods so conveyed, but 
greatly delays delivery and transmission. This is not 
due to shoal water, but to the neglect of improvement. A 
mole from ‘the city front to the Ilha das Cobras and a 
wharf in front of that island will enable a ship to haul 
alongside in 7 or 8 fathoms of water. 


Breakwater at Pernambuco. 

Pernambuco is even worse off for improvements, be- 
cause it is an open port and the lighters have to get 
through the surf. The Government is also providing a 
remedy there. A breakwater is to be constructed and 
various other improvements are to be made. But the 
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works at Rio are those which chiefly concern the Hard- 
ware trade, for these not only include docks and ware- 
houses, but also a large number of private dwellings, to 
take the place of those which the port improvements will 
destroy. All kinds of Builders’ Hardware will be in de- 
mand for these works, and the sooner the American 
salesman appears on the scene the worse it will be for 
Solingen and Remscheid. 


Proposed Irrigation Systems. 


Sundry irrigation schemes for Cear& and Bahia are 
also being considered, and, generally speaking, there are 
to be seen the signs of “a general shake up all around” 
in the various departments of Brazilian industry. When 
it is remembered that Brazil has twice the population of 
the Philippine Islands, all of whom, with the exception 
of a few natives, are free, energetic and accustomed to 
work, and an area greater than the United States, it will 
be recognized what a big market it is for surplus Ameri- 
can products. The partiality of Brazilians for American 
goods and the comparative proximity of her coasts open 
a wide door for a mutually profitable and advantageous 
trade. 


How to Capture a Part of the Business. 


To stimulate this trade and direct it to the United 
States all that is needed is for a few American manu- 
facturing houses to take part in establishing a suitable 
agency in Rio to solicit orders for their goods; first, in 
that city, and afterward throughout Brazil generally, at 
prices delivered in Rio. The prices must be quoted in 
Brazilian money, and the variance between them and 
American gold coin insured against by buying exchange 
ahead. This is the course pursued by the German and 
other foreign commission houses in Rio, with the result 
that they have built up a large and very profitable trade 
upon grades of goods every one of which are excelled in 
quality and outbid in cheapness by our own Hardware 
manufacturers and merchants. If the Germans, with 
inferior goods, can hold this trade, we, with superior 
goods, can win it from them, and there is no good reason 
why the attempt should not be made. 


Volume of Brazil’s Exports. 


Brazil is now exporting her products (chiefly agri- 
cultural) to the value of nearly $200,000,000 (American 
gold coin) per annum, of which the United States takes 
40 per cent. Yet we sell her only $10,000,000 worth per 
annum; and of this, Hardware and Machinery, both of 
which she greatly needs, only come to $1,500,000. Our 
neglect of such a trade deserves reproach. It is per- 
haps scarcely necessary to add that in preparing and 
shipping Hardware and Machinery for the Brazilian 
market there are certain necessary details to be observed 
which pertain to climate, trade seasons, shipping routes 
and facilities, packing, custom house regulations and pat- 
ent laws. There is no difficulty whatever about these 
matters. They are within the knowledge of everybody 
familiar with the country, and offer no impediment te 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Beeswax Joint Calipers, 


The Sawyer Tool Mfg. Company, Fitchburg, Mass., 
is offering a new line of calipers, which are referred te 
as embodying every desirable feature found in other 
calipers, with the additional advantage of a beeswax 
joint, constructed in such a manner that the wax is in- 
definitely retained. This is alluded to as giving the joint 
that firmness of feeling desired and appreciated by me- 
chanics. The points are hardened and the tools are well 
finished. 


Invincible Wedge Plate Hammer. 


F. W. & E. A. Peck, Cohoes, N. Y., are now manufac- 
turing the Invincible wedge plate hammer, patented, for- 
merly made by Wallis, Robinson & Co., Chicago. The 
head of this hammer is warranted to stay on and the 
handle not to break. Three styles are made, No. 11%, 
hell face adze eye, and Nos. 1% and 1, plain face adze eye. 
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New Toggle Bolt. 


The Steward & Romaine Mfg. Company, 124 North 
Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa., is placing on the market 
the toggle bolt here shown before and after putting in 
a wall. The bolt consists of a steel hood, or head, a 
pivoted nut, an endless threaded bolt with a brass bon- 
net, or cap head, to take the place of an ordinary iron 
nut when a finished appearance is required. The bolt 
is intended to screw through the pivoted nut and pass 
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New Toggle Bolt. 


through the hole in the head when screwed through the 
nut, thus locking the head. This is to insure the toggle 
bolt holding if either end should break out the tile or 
wall. The inner end of the bolt has the thread upset to 
prevent it unscrewing entirely out of the pivoted nut, 
making it easy to withdraw and save the toggle. The 
point is made by the manufacturer that there are many 
other good features about the bolt which will make it 
available when ordinary toggle bolts will not answer. 


—_9--o___- 
Combination Breast and Chain Drill. 


The Millers Falls Company, 28 Warren street, New 
York, has just put on the market the combination breast 
and chain drill No. 25 here illustrated. The frame 
and gears of this tool are exactly like their No. 12 breast 
drill, having two speeds, spirit level, adjustable handle 
with 24-inch variation, cocobolo handles, nickeled chuck 
and crank and japanned frame and breast plate. The 
tool has ball bearings, and pressure can be obtained by 
means of the safety chain, the links of which are about 
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% inch long. In use a link of the chain on each side is 

caught in the hooks provided for that purpose and the 

amount of feed delicately adjusted by use of two knurled 

disks of proper size, which can be readily operated by 

the mechanic to obtain the required pressure for drilling 

metals or other materials. This drill is an all around. 
drill for mechanics, but the company especially recém- 

mends it for plumbers, millwrights and electricians. It 

ean be used equally well as a plain breast drill. 
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Method of Using Combination Breast and Chain Drill. 
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Portable Oil Lamp Glue Pot Heater. 


The Advance Machinery Company, Toledo, Ohio, is 
offering the trade the oil lamp glue pot heater shown 
herewith. It is made of extra heavy copper throughout, 
constructed so as to attain great concentration of heat 
to prepare glue quickly. Regulation of the flame main- 
tains the glue at a desirable temperature at all times. 





Portable Oil Lamp Glue Pot Heater, Model 8-1. 


The following advantages possessed by the heater are 
enumerated by the manufacturer: That the heater costs 
little to operate, owing to the small quantity of oil used; 
that brass eyelets add greatly to the life of the pot; that 
it is easily portable; that it is made of the best material 
and is of the best workmanship throughout, and that 
workmen appreciate having hot glue on a bench. The 
heater is designed for use in small shops and for pattern 
makers, bookbinders, &c., in 1 and 2 quart capacity. 
————»>--e____—_. 


Dixie Curtain Rod. 


The Lovington Mfg. Company, Decatur, IIl., is plac- 
ing on the market the curtain rod which we illustrate 
herewith. The distinctive feature of the rod is the fact 
that a wooden rod is slipped into a metal tube or rod 
which has an open slot, so that the curtain hangs through 
the slot. The weight of the curtain presses the wooden 






pole against the metal in such a way as to prevent the 
curtain slipping out. The same company makes a por- 
tiere rod in which the wooden dowel is omitted and re- 
placed by means of half round steel buttons to which the 





Dixie Curtain Rod. 


portiere is sewed. The buttons slide back and forth 
in the groove readily and yet hold the drapery firmly in 
place. Another point of advantage clnimed by the manu- 
facturers is an artistic one, because with this rod the 
unsightly tucks at the top of the curtain are hidden and 
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replaced by a brass or oxidized copper pole with brass 
knobs at its ends, which makes an attractive setting 
to the top of the window. It is not necessary for the 
housewife to sew or baste the curtain to the rod in 
any way, but simply to wrap it around the wooden 
dowel, the weight of the curtain furnishing all necessay 
security. To remove the curtain one of the ornamental 
knobs at the end of the rod is unscrewed, the wooden 
dowel is drawn out and the curtain drops of its own 
weight. The rods are made of 20-gauge steel, with brass 
or oxidized copper finish, the rigidity of the rod avoiding 
sagging of the center. It is stated that, even with those 
of great length, no center hanger is necessary. They are 
made in three sizes: %-inch, l-inch and 1%%-inch, the 
smaller sizes being used for ordinary residence windows 
and the largest for portieres. 
——_—.§---——__—_. 


Soss Invisible Hinge. 


The Soss Invisible Hinge Company, 150 Nassau street, 
New York, is manufacturing the Soss invisible door hinge, 








mM Hi i 
) 


Fig. 1.—Soss Invisible Door Hinge. 





shown in the accompanying illustrations, Fig. 1 illustrat- 
ing the hinge itself, and Fig. 2 as mounted. Among its 
advantages as stated by the company are, that it is ab- 
solutely concealed except when the door is open, and 
then only a small amount of metal is exposed from the 
inside; doors will not warp or sag; joints, dust, air and 
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sound proof, and suitable for hanging doors from the 
lightest in cabinet work to those of the heaviest char- 
acter. The hinge is made only in the finest grade of 
bronze metal and consists of three pieces. When closed, 
the inside and center pieces engage and pass into the 
outside piece, thus concealing the entire hinge. It is 
unnecessary to take the hinges apart when mounting. 






































Mounted. 


Fig. 2. 


—Hinge 


For use in railroad cars or any situation where space is 
an important consideration no room is needlessly wasted 
when the door is open, as must occur with the ordinary 
bronze butts having an offset varying with the size of 
the butt. If conditions require frequent removal of 
doors, as, for instance, those on Pullman cars, which are 
cleaned after every trip, it is only necessary to loosen but 
not remove a small set screw in the center piece of the 
hinge, and pass or slip the center piece further over in 
its regular channel—into the half of hinge attached to 
the door, which will instantly uncouple and release the 
two principal parts, leaving each securely screwed to 
jamb or door. The door can be as easily rehung. This 
hinge is very much smaller proportionately than bronze 
metal butts intended for the same duty. The hinges are 
regularly finished to match any hardware trim in the 
finest residences. 
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Green, Chrome, pure..........- 17 @3 Sienna, @15 ; -. 
White Lead, Zinc, &o.— | Pi ped’ bbis., £4 bbls. and kegs oo oon eV Animal, Fish and Vege 

Lead, English white, in Oil.. = 9% Lots 500 fh) or over... Umber, Raw... ll @u4 | table Oils— 

Lead, American white,, in Oil: : | Lots less than 500 ee Umber, Burnt..... ll @i4 Pree ey ge gal. 41 @42 
Lots of 500 Ib or over 6% | Litharge, bbls., % bbls. and kegs: | Linseed’ Cite’ boil aoe Bi 3 G44 
Lots less than 500 Ib... aT Lots 500 ib or over.........- - @ 614 Miscellanceus— Linseed’ Stats and Weet’n awl Ge 
Oy ee. 16 Lots less than 500 Ib........ .. mT Barytes, White, Foreign..... ee See ee : ae 

Lead, White, in oil, 25 tb tin _ . | Ocher, American....... # ions $8.50cr 16.00 5 ton sit 50@20.00 | 7 oe raw Wi oy seec — 0 
Dale add to od price Oe cacale @ %| Orcher, American Golden...... 24%2@ 3% | Barytes Amer, floated....... 6.00@17.00 ica sues. N — steceeecees fs 4 

Lead, White, in oil, 12% m tin ‘ ES PENEIGIES ccushnacchcaectee 1%@ Ng Barytes, Crude, No. 1........ i. 00@ 11.00 Lard’ No TR NO. deccccccccccces eae 
pails, add to keg price..... 2+ @1 Orcher, Foreign Golden........ @4 Chalk, in bulk.......... # ton 3.00@ 3.25 Cattua-aeas’’O sae Lob. wills 21 

Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 Orange Mineral, English..# Ib $340 10% Chalk, in bbls........ B10 DG S| C ~ entire age er hema eo 
ass'ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% | Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@11% | China Clay, English..? ton 12 h0@17 00 | oe seed, Summer fellow, _ @x 

Lead, American. Terms: For ‘lots 12 Orange Mineral, German...... 7 @l0 Cobalt, Oxide......... #100 2.50@ . le p a is dnetegacees ‘ar 7 
tons and over 4¢ rebate; and 2% for | Orange Mineral, American.... 8 @ 8%| Whiting, Common...? 100 .45@ 248 | oe a Summer tellow 9g4@2T 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of | Red, Indian, English........... 4%4@ 8% | Whiting, Gilders.............. 5@ 57 | . of enn =e 
invoice; for lots of lbs, and over Indian, American........ 3 @ 3%] Whiting. Extra Gilders’..... "58@ 60 | ae leveddnkenads 
2% for cash if paid in 15 days from | Red, Turkey, English.......... 4 @l0 | Sperm, atural Spring 53 
date of invoice, for lots of less than | Red’ Tuscan, English.......... 7 @10 Putty— | Sperm, ~— hed Spring........ ST @58 
60 The, net. Red, Venetian, Amer..# 100 T $0.50@1.25 | In bladders...........++00++00000+2 wed. | ee eee, Eeee..n.---- S ose 

Lead, White, Dry in bbls...... .. Red Venetian, English. .100 Tb $1.15@1.75 | In Dbulk..............cceeeeeeeees 1.05@1.15 | Sperm, Bleached Winter........ 38 59 

Zinc, American, Moeacesee # tb ae % Sienna, Italian, Burnt and i aaua 1 ie te ie Wi. ccoccueosses %e4 | Tallow, Prime.........--. — 50 

Zinc. French I 3 @ 9%] In cans 12% to B Doeeccccocece 1%@2 Whale, Crude. ......+.. eve Gas 
Paris, Red Seal, dry.......... ++e++-8% | Sienna, Ital.. Raw, Powd. 3 @ 6% a Whale, Natural Winter. i (44 
Paris, Green Seal, dry.......+.++++: 9% | Sienna, American, Raw........ 1%@ 2 Spirits Turpentine— Whale, Bleached Winter... 45 (a46 
Antwerp, Red Seal, dry...........- 7% | Sienna, American, Burnt and . | Menhaden, Brown, Strained. 7 @B 
Antwerp, Green Seal, dry.......... We MINE i vec deat vaices Bh 14@2 | In Oil bbls... .....cceeeeeeeees 53 s@H_ | Menhaden, Light, Strained....28 @29 

Zinc, V. M. French, in Fosse Oil: Talc, French..... Sicaas # ton $20.00@30.00 | In machine DDIS....-ceceeeerees 54 @54% | Menhaden, Bleached Winter. .30 (a32 

Green Seal: Talc, American........ # ton $13.75@25.00 GI Menhaden, Ex-Bld. Winter. ..32 (a33 
Lots of 1 ton and over...... 11%@12 Terra Alba, French..% 100 90 @1.0 ue— Menhaden. Southern 1 
Lots_ of Jess than 1 ton...... 11%@12% | Terra Alba, English............ 90 @1.00 | Cabinet .........-+eseeeees Cocoanut, Ceylon........ 

Zinc, V. M. French, in os oi: Terra Alba, American No. 1..60 @70 | Common Bon Cocoanut, Cochin........ 

Red Seal Terra Alba, American No. 2..45 @530 Extra White..... 0 Cod, Domestic......-.... 

Lots of 1 ton and _ over...... 10% | Umber, T’key, Bnt. & Pow.# th 2%@ 3% | Foot Stock, White Cod, Newfoundland..... eas 
Lots of less than 1 ton...... 10% @ll Umber, Turkey, Raw & Pow... 24%4@ 3% | Foot Stock, Brown.. p< 2 Sip 
Discounts.—French Zine.—Discounts Umber, Burnt, Amer : 1%@ 2 | German Hides......... @18 | Red Saponified........... ate ih 4a 44 
to buyers of 10 bbl, lots of one or mixed | Umber, Raw, Amer . 1%@ 2 French .......++sesseeee @40 Olive, alien, i adeivideantex 52 @S 
grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 bbls,, 4%. | Yellow. Chrome..... 11 @14 | Irish ......-..+-eeeeeees @16 | Neatsfoot, prime.......++++-:-+++ 50 @51 
Vermilion, American Lea 10 @S Low Grade.......+-+++ @ul Palm, prime Logoe....... # hb S4@ 6 
Dry Colors— Vermilion. Quicksilver, bulk.. .. @65 | Medium White...........-....++ @lT Mineral Oil 

Black, Carbon.............. Vermilion: Quicksilver. bags.. @66 hell Ss 

Black, Drop, Amer Vermilion, English, Import....75  @80 Gum Shellac— Cts. #1. | Black, 2 gravity, 2@90, cold i 

Black, Drop, Eng....... Vermilion, Chinese............. "$0.90@1.00 | Bleached Commercial.......... Oe OD fb GOI ccceccccancctcdscnces gal. i @12 

Black, Ty0r7......-+.-.-+- Bone Dried........<.0.... 53 Black, 39 gravity, 18 coid test..12 @i3 

| Colors in Oil— EN ccct censsouteenenan | Black, Summer.............++-++ i @i2 : 

| Black, Lampblack............... 2 @u4 Diamond I.........++«++ | Cylinder, light filtered. 18'2@19'4 

| Blue, Chinese............ ...36 @46 zine Orange. .....++++++- | Cylinder, dark filtered 16 oa 

| Blue. Prussian........... ...32 @36 | A. C. Garnet (a | Paraffine, 903-907 gravity...... - en 

| Blue, Ultramarine.......... eoel3d @1IB | D. C........-cceeceeececeecenens 1.00 @.. | Paraffine, 03 gravity........... o%@10 

PL, Mic ceasconceesccas li @i4 Octagon B | Paraffine, 885 gravity.. 12 aay 
Carmine < ae. Gam CRON cis nc kccecccdicces 0 @65 iL) Micnsinksadncedadesaenel | Paraffine. red......... “ice senensed ( 2 
Green, Chrome, ordinary DQ PUM aiden ciedetetaee <a Se, 60 We Oe Gicenedgtdacccscannaduasaats In small lots %¢ advance. 
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REVISED NOVEMBER 15, 


Current Har 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which are made by 


more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from 


manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


type 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Aajusters, Blind— 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00 


North's 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 
Ives’ Patent 
Taplin’s Perfection 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils 
Hay-Budden, Wrought 
Horseshoe brand, W 


Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hull Bros, 
Livingston Nail Co 

Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... .75@754é10 
Boring Mach, Augers. W&k10@75 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist 
Jennings’ Pattern. sanogng 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 


Forstner Pat. Auger Bits 
Cc. E, Jenni 


ng « Ne $ ; 
No, 10 ext, lip. Jennings’ list. .25% 
No. 30, R. Jeunings list 40&T 4% 
Russell Jennings’ 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits 
Millers Falls 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey 
Car Bits 


Hangers’ Bits 60 
Shell's Car Bits, 12-in. twist.. ‘wine 
weet Jennings’ Bits (R. Jennings’ 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Sapeanee ae 


Clark’s small, m8; 
Co's Pattern, 


2, $18 
Fon’ s, Clark's Pattern 
©. E, Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. es 


Swan’s 
Gimlet Bits— 
Common Doble. Cut. yro.$3.00@3.25 
German Pattern... .gro84.50@}.75 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz..$10. 


a Patent.. 
Universal | 


Ford's 

Cc, E. Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu's 
Watrous’ 


Awl Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. 


Awls-- 
Brad Awls: 
Handled gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.638@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .qro. 65@10¢ 
Scrate® Arclis: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket.. .970.$11.50G ne 


Hurwood 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 


Single Bit, base weights. (up to 
3, Ib.) 
First Quality + + $6.50 
Second Quality.. $5.75 
NOTE.—Heavier Weights add "Extras as 
per regular schedule, 

Axle Grease— 

See Grease, Aale 


Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


Axles— Iron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar... .4@4%¢ 
Concord, Solid Collar... .fe@i¢ 
No, 1 Common THOEH 
No. 14 Com., New Stylesyas4¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar 54@s¢ 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .75@7545% 
Nos, 1B to Bhs Wk WATIEES 7, 
Nos. 15 to 18. . .60410@66410410%, 
Nos. 19 to 22 Wk10@75 7 

Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 
lb. 4%4@se¢ 
Common and Concord, ay 


5@5\% 
Half Patent a if 


Mo. 949 
Bai Fishing— 
Hendryx: 


Competitor Bait 


Balances— 
Caldwell new list 
llman 


Spring Balances 

Chatillon’s: 
Light 8 
Straight 
Circular 
Large Di ] 
Barb Wire—sSee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— _—— 

Steel Crowbars, 10 to ae 

per lb. 2402%¢ 

Towel - 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.50 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams. . 
Chattillon’s No, 
Chattillon’s No, 2 

Beaters, 


Holt-Lyon Co. : 
No. mel sn Coppered # doz. 90.85; 


Carpet— 


1 
wee "10 Wire Galvanized..# doz, $1.75 
W. G. Co.: 


—— 
“No. 


, Japanned.... 
a cos 


No. emp 
w 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 


W._ G. Co., Buffalo 
Wonder (8. S. & Co.).# gro. net, 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60k 10@704 10%, 
Blacksmiths’— ] 
Inch.. 30 32 35 36 38 40 
Each.$3.25 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.75 | 
Extra Length: 
Each.$3.75 4.25 4.75 5.25 6.00 7.00 
Hand— 
inch. ee a 
Doz.. "$4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 650 
Molders— 
Inch. 9 er eae 
Doz .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary goods 
High grade 


Jersey 


Net Prices. 


T5LSQISE 10% 
70de 10706 1057 


Abbe’s Gong 
Burton Gong 
Home, R. & E, Mfg. Co.’s . 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s. 0&10". 
Trip G 50 10@ 50K 1065 °? 
Yankee Gong.......++ ececccece eoeqsesee 55% 
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dware Prices. 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the 


names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRon 


AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1904, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Prase.. 
GOLSQEVE 1085 7, 
White Metal 0% 


Nickel Plated. 

Swiss 

Cone'’s Globe Hand Bells 
Silver Chime 


Miscellaneous— 


ate el Alloy Church and Schoo 
SSre* 
——_ Tube & Stamping Co. 


Table ail Bells.. t 
Belting— Leather— 
Ectra Hvy, Short Lap .60@604é5% 


Regular Short Lap 
60& 10@60E 104 10%, 
Standard 


VOQWES 7, 
Light Standard..........7d&107 
Cut Leather Lacing..... .60€10% 


Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. JF 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).. 
_aMisaiy 
Common Standard. 
Standard ... a 
Extra 
High Grade....... 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender 
Green River Tire Benders and U 


setters 
Detroit. ae 8 Lightning 
Ne Bi: 


70° 
60L5@60E 10 4, 
- £5 GIVE 10 7, 


Upsetters, No. $4.25 
No, 3, $10.50; No’ 4, $16.25; 
$20.50. 


Bicycle Goods — 
John 8S, Leng’s Son's 1902 list: 

Chain 

Parts .. 

Spokes ... 

Tubes 


Bits — 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—-See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden. ia ones 
Hartz St. Tackle Bloc 

Hollow Steel Bo 

Patent_ Sheaves 

lqne? s Patent Automatic Lock 


Siowell’s Novelty. Mal. 
Stowell’s Self Loa 
See also a 
Boards, Sool 
Zine, Crystal, éc...30kLQpe1oy 


Boards, Wash-— 
See Washboards. 


Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage: 

% 2 6 and Smaller. ..75410@80% 

Larger sizes T5@T54 10%, 
Phila, Eagle $3.00 list May ‘oe 0% 
ssesqars 14s? 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14,'95. we 
é& T. Nuts. 


Machine 
Machine with C. 
045@. ‘- 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
5 6 8 


4 
Per doz.$0.26 .30 .39 47 65 
Cast Iron Spring met ‘ 
10 


Per doz.. $1. 1.25 1.75 
— 1 on Chain, Flat Japanned: 
8 10 


$0. 5 1.05 1,90 

Cast Iron Shutter, wrees Knobs: 
Inch 8 10 
Per doz 80 1.00 
wrt Barrel japd.tee19@75e10610% 
Wrt “ Bronzed50€10@ 50.£ 10k 109 
Wrought Spring . 204 10@70<€ 106107 
Wrt. Shutter. . 50€10@50€6 106 1085 7, 
Wrt. Square Neck.70€M@Q@ 70410410 
Wrt Square.66 %, €10G@66 %, £10410 % 
Ives’ Patent Door 60% | 


Stove and Plow— 


, Z 


Common 

Norway Iron 

American Screw Company 

Norway Phila., list Oct, 16 ‘H4.. 

Eagle Phila., list Oct. bagtt: tion 

Bay State, list Dec, : 12%% 

Franklin Moore Co. : 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16 hese .80%, 
le Phila., list Oct. 16, ‘&t.. 

Ecli list ‘Dec, 28, "99 

cae. ‘Burdsall 


pling ¢ sist Dec, 28, '9 
Norwa. oe. list Oct., 


U t Co. 
Kire Bolts... 
Borers, Tap— 
os Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
h nh % ™ 2 
5.00 §.75 7.25 


Tr 
— rise Mfc. Co., No, 1, 
$65: No, 3, $2.50 each 


aii Mitre— 
o. E. earns & Co 


Common Ball, American.$1.15@1. SS 
Barber’s 50& 10& 10@ 60& 10 

Fray’s Genuine fford'’s 60° Io 
way? He. 70 to 1 oo 


Cc, E, Jennings & Co 
Mayhew’ s Ratchet 
ayhew's Quick Action Hay Pat.. 
Mit - ey s arn Braces é 
, Peck’s Pat. wands 
‘Gene 
Wrought Steel 
Bradley's Wire Shelf: 
Full cases...... be cRoccsecensed 80& 10410 % 
Broken cases -80& 10°? 
Griffin's Pressed Steel.. 
Griffin's Folding Brackets 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf 
Stowell’s Sink 
Western, W. G. Co., 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 
1 


Qua 
Water, os 
Water, Heavy. . 
oe Rd. Bottom 


Bull Rings—sSee Rings, 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept.., °96. ee 
Cast Brass, Tiebout's.” = 

Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .50@50&410% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. ..50@50€10% 
0. BNE 
Loose Pin..........W&5@NME100% 
Mayer's Hinges 


Parliament Butts. . .79&5@70410% 


Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps...75% 
Narrow and Broad 
Inside Blind 
Loose 
Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple 
Tin SOk 
Jepanned Ball Tip Butts. 
70.6 10% 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In- 
side Blind Butts. ... 55410% J § 


oe Bird— 


x x 
aaa ee 


Eectra l@Uwé10% 


1200 ger 
200, 
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Cal.pers— sc Compasses. 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blun., 1 prong..... per W444 


Sharp, 1 prong.. .per 'b., PA@FA¢e 


CIE ME axsouasneesvesactas 444 ¢ 
Gautier. pe OR rrr 4'9@4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.......... P tb 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.........- # th 4,15¢ 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Cans, Milk— 
5 8 10 gal. 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each 
New York Pattern... 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
BREE wnsdcsvccecs 135 1,60 1.75 each. 
Cans, Oil— 
Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 
5 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
OG Me ike tes eneawes 52@55¢ 
GC, BAvtatiovsteewcn per M 34@35¢ 
F, Di sot ere - oer 2 es 
i Mivaskis ks oe .per M 4850 ¢ 
FEE og sexcncds per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M .20&5% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 


OD BE Pisin ne ae scthnes une 20% 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1. 60 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 
BC. Fi; Be cvie écvesvaen 
Oe en caress eed 10457 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........ 1045 7, 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1045 % 
B. B, Caps, Con. ‘Bail, svat. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... .$1.49 
SOOPOS FOO oo 6.05.0 8 kane + e808 25% 


Target and Sporting Rifle. . 545% 
Primed Shells and Bullets.15é107, 






Rim Fire, Sporting......... 50° 

Rim Fire, PRION sc ec esnes 1545 % 
Casters— 

BE kebe eb eeverencaa WO@INE10 %, 

Re. aes £4 wines 60k 10@60E 1065 7, 

Philadelphia ......... T7410 7, 9 


Acme, Ball Bearing.. 
OG kccovessee poveeeees 
Boss Anti-Friction.. : 
Gem (Roller Bearing)..........+.++++ 


Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). é 
Standard Ball Bearing...... 457, 
Tucker's Patent low list.............. 30% 
Yale (Double Wheel) ioe ) eee 50% 


Cattle Leaders— 

See Leaders, Cattle. 
Chain, Coil— 

American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 \% 5-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
7.40 5.10 4.15 3.45 3.30 3.20 3.15 


5% % 1 to 1% inch, 
$3.10 3.00 abs 2.95 per 100 Ib. 


German Coil...... .60&10410@70%, 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains... .60£10@60€10410%, 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, ’97...... 60€ 10410 7, 
Cow Ties. «+ + « 60@60E107, 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Ny estern Standard: 100 pr. 
6 3, Str’ght, with ring .$23.59 
6 2, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 
6144—8-2, Strght, with ring .$28.00 
6 10-2, Str ght, with ring.332.00 


see eee 





aie i Hooks. 
eer Aes Se Be Se Lea hen 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy 
Chains oe «  COL5SQOE 1045 7, 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
7 won oles. 06 ene 100G604 1065% 
Br@ee ccc cee ee 
Setoty Chain.... W5@ISE1IVES 
- Gal wmp Chain. | 1b. 44@H4A 
Covert 
ves e 
Halter . 
Heel ... 
Rein ... 
Stallion 
Covert Sad. Works: 
WIGNER, cvocsccccvccccessdveccessesesses 
MERE Scccéndudensiesceaee 
PD Scxnantisvecsdves 
BER tn cs oR cach Gn dhanneebnanean 
Oneida Community ; 
Am, ge and alters baaend % 






Am, COW Tie. c.ccsccccecccccece 
—< Coil and Halter.. 
Niagara Coil 2. Halter.. 


Ni a =. ¥ Sanaa eee 
Niagara W ire Dog Chains. .45@50&5 7, 
Wire Good Co. : - 
U sivereat I Dbl.-Jointed Ghain...... 50° 

Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.....gro. 38¢ 
Carpenters’ Red..... gro. W@33¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 25@28¢ 


See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 


Bardsley’s 
Columbia 
Eclipse 

Chests, Tool— 


American Tool Chest Co.: 
y's Chests, with Tools........... 5% 





Por ae’ Chests, with Tools........ 40°7 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests 
SE FEIN S cokcsccnaauscues sina 20% 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ | 
Chests, Tmpty....cccccccocscccccee % 
Tool Cabinets 5 5c oe aaa ca y 


C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ © 
Tool Chests... 33%&10, 





1 
| 


THE 


Chisels— 


SocketFraming andFirmer 


Standard List.. 7061075410 % 
Buck Bros... vccccccsccccccscccccesesees 









Charles Buck......cccccocsccccccesececs 09 
C. E. Jennings & ¢ ket Firmer 
Fete Wiivccccveacnscncnecckpccassces ++ -60 
C, E, Jennings & Ce ket Fram-_ 
img NO. 15....cccccccccccccccccsoseses 60 
Ohio Tool C0.’S..cccccccccccsccscesees 707 
SWAN'S cnccccccccccccccecveccscce nesenes 70° 
L. & 3. Je Wit. ccccccccceces 30@3&5 
en 
Tanged Firmers... .40&5@ sone 


Buck BBVOS. ..ccccoccccccccscccccsocsseces 
Charles Buck........-.ccsecsscssesssees 
Cc. E, jap & Co. Nos, 191, 181. 9 
L. & White, Tanged.......- 2&5 
1b. 


Cold 


Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
fair — 11@12¢ 
9@10¢ 


Cold Chisels, 
Cold Chisels, 


Chucks— 


Beach Pat., each 
Pratt’s Positive 
Empire 
Blacksmiths’ 
Skinner Patent Chucks: ss 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
Universal 50 
Combination 
Drill Chucks, } 
Drill Chucks, 
Drill Chucks, Skinner Pat., 


ordinary. 


$8.00 
Drive. 





eax Chucks, Skinner Pat., 3, 4, 
Drill Chucks, Positive ‘Drive... ...307, 
Planer Chucks......0-sccsccccccccecs 25 7, 
Face Plate Jaws. Levees couseasen@ues 40 


Standard Tool Cc sa 
Improved Drill Ghuck peccscnceueusl 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination 
a rrr 35 
Combination Geared 
Geared Scroll 
Independent 
Independent Steel 
Union Drill 
Universal 





Independent Iron F. Plate Jaws.40”, 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.40”, 
Westcott Patent Chucks: cs 
Lathe OCRUCKB. ce cccscccccscccccccccce 50° 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... es 

Little Giant Double Grip Drill.. 
Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50° 
Oneida Drill 


Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50%, 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... mer srt 
Cabinet, Sargent’s..........-..-++. 50&10 


Carriage Makers’, P. 8. & W. Co. .50” 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’ Du sauoevad 60 
Besly, Parallel..........+..-++++ 33% &10 
Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & Teg. 
Ch, - stan cao cdsecnhudeds 0bdsbensaeubenes 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, pe er 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45 
Sidewalk— 
Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, # doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros... .-.-++-,0-+-seeneegeeenees 30% 
New Haven Edge Tool Co. + 
puvatte R. Plumb 

SMe Ak En cevencdccdusisenceuen 


Clippers— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft coma 
"98 Chicago Horse........... 
1902 Chicago Horse......... $10.75 $ 
2th Century Horse, each, $5.00.. 
Lightning Belt “Ss 


SD. ican csecve cavedud $20. 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75.. 


Finger Nall aie. 
Smith & Hemenway Co.# doz. net $2.00 


Clips, Axle— 


Eagle, 5-16 and %& in. .75@75410% 
Norway, 5-16 and %& in. oa708 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 


: 5% 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
0 ee 70410@75 % 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


Tt Mis scnibensendaes abbnh aenenne [ 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
Tl, Addbndededseheanudeceseeucssoescess 40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co.............. couse 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60& 10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... T5485 B15610% 


Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool 
Dividers 
Calipers, Double 
Calipers. Inside or Out de 
Sen nccccnccsceese - 0% 
Compasses - 50%, 


Conductor Pipe, Galva.— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
A. Eastern. V5d124%% T5kTHY 
B. Eastern .%5&104714% 75412142 
Central ... 75412 15457 
Southern . 0é10¢5%  0&10% 
S Western.. é12%% 474% 
Terms, @ days; 2% FA Seow, Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
See also Eave Troughs. 














IRON 


AGE. 


Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
Labrador al » $1.50 $1.80 es $2 
pagéhaene 4 
Ie eland, ea. .$1. 30 $2. - = 40 $3.00 
Silas acBh acne 6 8 


Pn 
z 


Galy. 


Gayl, Lined, side Renan, 

Gal. 2 3 6 8 
Each. $1.9 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15. .25 

Coopers’ Tools— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab...-....... lb. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com. .lb. 21@22¢ 
Cable Laid Italian........... 

lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 


Common India...... Ib. 0@10%4¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ . ~" li@i6¢ 


Patent Russte.......-; -aly¢ 
Cable Laid Russia... “Tb --@1s¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. .1b...@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .lb. 122@13¢ 


Patent India, Twisted .lb. 122@13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co. : Braided Cotton, 
Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12.. 
Anniston, Nos. 7 to 12.. 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12. e 
Anniston Drab, Nos. 7 to 12.9 
Pearl utes, cotton, No. 6, 
22¢; Nos. 7 to 12, 21¢. 
Eddystone Braided. Nos. 7, 8, 


Cable Laid Italian.. 
Cable Laid Russian 
Cable Laid India. 
Braided India..... 
Samson, Nos. 7 to 12: 


Braid Drab Cotton...... 
Italian Hemp.. : 







Braided, 
Braided, Linen............... 
Braided, 


Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts, 
er White, Nos. 7 to 12 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake: 
a as cc nccheunecoenc 40 ¢ 
BD Gs Wi isccccccceccecases 35 ¢ 
B quality, Drab................... S ¢ 
3% ¢ 
4 ¢ 
M 


: rs 
asan’ ane aaa 2 9 4 


EEE, WERK ce scccncesvecedai 
Italian 
Linen 
Wire, Picture— 
TAGO GOR, OO. oviwisadvenntes 


85k 10€ 1085 104 1045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 


10&5 ; 
Cradles— 
GE nitban ir etdnbae oa 40E 1214 % 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gr. 54@6¢ 
Cases, 100 re. $4.00, oe factory. 





D. M, Steward Mfg. Co 
Jumbo Cra VOMS.....seeeeee gr. $3.50 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, = 2. 50 7 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat | % 
OF a als adenahadnd er. $1.50 | S 
Rolling Mill Crayons...... $2.50 
Railroad Crayons (composition) 2 
- $2.00 
Spite Lumber: #9 
ed, ue, Green.......... ‘0. $6.50 
RR A Rt on se 


See also Chalk. 
Crooks, Shepherds'’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy........ # doz. 

Fort Madison, Light......... z doz. io 50 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

WR i dicxcdumtaxetatddeaadsecee 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 





No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1817.#% doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
Es I ei dncctesenses doz. $3.00 
m. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
ee ne (isd scsi escakiccnaual 40° 
PE BER deduncdetqicctcncecesiavnvel 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 5D 
We havi cnucadinacinndsweddsiadae 40%, 
Meat and Food— 
ME Naccccuscdecenceotetadensinns 30° 
Nos..... 2 3 B 5 
Each.. $5 $7 $10 $50 $60 
Enterprise puveeigesomnnna’ @B&T%" 
TT asesce 0 2 2 3 
Mnéadesécacoves $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 
Dixon’s #8 doz. W&10@40% 
) 3 4 
$19.00 $30.00 
DD: icititdiiueapececscondiysces 40&10450° 
Little Giant............. we doe, nee. 
Nos.... 35 310 322 


“$35.00 $48.00 $i 00 sr 00 ser 00 
N. E. Food Choppers................. 
New Triumph No. 66, #? doz. saab 


ene 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24. 7 
SET saticceeacuctadadmeanest 16° 
Woodruff’s ............ # doz. soarloese? 
sttniactentecsesenal 100 150 
$15.00 18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... a0. 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &c............ 40% 
= Cutters, 24 x 7, 


| oe. 








Kraut Cutters, 36 x 


. 55 
- 40” 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....2 doz. $3.00 

Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 

COREE asnsnsnvncansannencnie doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co 

BD GR csddtccasactdecbeicacas 40% 


Slaw Cutters, 
Slaw Cutters, 


1 Knife..® gr. $18@$20 
2 Knife..? gr. $22@$36 


Lined, ea. $1.35 $2 Jn 92125 $2.90 $5.00 | 











Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $4.25@$4.50 
RES a 2@30% 
National, # doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
eee ee: are 40% 
Sargent’s, R Ce Eee 60%, 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21........ 60&10°? 
‘Washer— 
Appleton’s, @ doz., $16.00... .50&10&10% 


|: Post Hole, “om 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz. 
Iwan's Imp'ved Post Weis” beeen, woke”, 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern — Hole 
RE crptnadewtintenccanti doz. $6.25 
Iwan’ 8 Perfection Post Hole Digger.. 
doz. $8.25 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hoi Dig- 
gers -- 8 doz. $7.3 
Kohler’s Universal... eB doz. $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant. 7 doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules....... # doz. $10.00 








Kohler’s Invincible # doz .00 
NE IES océcdcwenewnad # doz .00 
Kohler’ DD Pe icscacesscens — — 


Sieldere~tes Compasses. 


Doors, Screen— 

Phillips’, style E. % >a $10.50 

Phillips’, style 077, % in....@ doz. $8.00 

Phillips’, style x-y, % in....2 doz. $11.00 
Drawers, Money— 

Tucker's Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, # 
doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18. 

Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... .35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters.. . 35% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
 wtaawuuae ae mie $1.50@$1. 75 

Breast, Millers Falls edaaeiacudal 15&10% 

es 7 


Goodell Automatic Drills. 40&5@10& 10° 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 

See Ree ries 164% 
Johnson’s Drill Points 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis. 
Ratchet, Parker’s........... . 
Ratchet, Weston’s. 
Ratchet. W hitney’s, P., 
Whitney’s Hand Drill. 

Adjustable, No. 10, $12 


Twist Deiiie.. 
Bit Stock. - 604 10604 104 10% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
60d 10604 1065% 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz .45@60¢ 


Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, # 
doz,, 2%-in., ; 4-in., $7.50; Cin, 


Bock Bros.’ 











Edson 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12. .50% 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet...... 357 
Goodell’s Auto. .50&10&10@50&10&10&5" 
SN with te ctdmienetectedeancéeusies 40% 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 40°, 
ayhew’s Monarch................ 4 
Mil ers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21.,..25&10% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 42.: “158107, 





Never enadnbehs dhe wadevevseucseens 6 
New Bogend poeualty Ciiacnadseess 50%, 
Sargent & C 

Nos, 1 ond 60. nanen, 

Nos, and 56... 

Nos. 20 and 40 Poae9” 
Smith & Hemenway Co.......... 4085", 


H. D. Smith & oe 8 _ Bestect H’dle.40”%, 
Stanley R. & L. 
No. 64, Varn. Handles. -0@60& 1010 


Tt Winassensancusndeasesd 70@70&10& 107, 
Swan’s: 

ae OP OO © ccsccccescececencaiian ae 

Nos. 25,36 anal “48.2.2.272 7“ “pana? 
Ries Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. 

Ma DN Caannecdes 804 1085 %, 

ie. ae 804 104107, 

CR rcidivanwuaned 806 1065 7 

Ba was ods cee kaic dar 80% 
Bess ise waced 154 104107 
Terms.—2% for cash. Factory ship- 


ments y lelivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments: 


= Rd., and Cor., 2, 3 and 
ES de td bo ec bee 0 <x es 5% 
Plain Rd., and Cor., 5 and 6 


Ot StinaneGanraens eaaneea 60% 
Perfect Elbows (8., 8. & Co.)......0% 

Emery, Turkish— 

4t046 5410150 — 

MD acwicccate..€ ae 
2 Kegs... Ib. PAs ¢ He 

Me édecdes 1b. 5 
10-1b. cans, 10 

im oG8€...... 64¢ 7 ¢ 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, leas 

than 10......10 ¢€ 00 ¢€ 8 ¢ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 
of 10% is given, 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


F asibasen, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s 
Walling’s 

Cord and Weight— 
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Faucets— 
Cork Lined 
Metallic Key, Leather 


505010 %, 
Lin ed 
WOAI0E10 %, 
4040410 7, 
dé 10075 %, 


Red Cedar 
Petroleum 
B. & L. B 

Metal Key. 


West Lock.. 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Bey, ..<2.-- .50 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl kes -50&10 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 
John Sommer’s I. X.L, Cork Lined. . .507 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 
50a 10 ; 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined.60/ 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. ..50/ 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. » 50 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar....407% 
McKenna, pees Z 
Burglar Proof, 25 , 
isstwoved. % and rf inch 25% 
Se easurin, ‘, 
pnterprize, den. as, BEKs 
wane’s 
National Measuring, # doz, $36. o10% Le 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List revised Nov. 1, 1899. ed 
Best Brands Wd 10@7545%, 
Standard Brands.75€10@75é 104107, 
Lower Grade... .7%5410410@80&10 7, 


Imported— 
Stubs’ of Stubs’ list, July 
24, 302 
eee Fire Door— 


Richards Mtg. °9 
Universal at 

Special, No. 

Fusible Dex 

Expansion Bolts........+++++++ ee 


Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
Inch .. 15 17 19 «+B 
Per doz$2.15 2.85 3.25 3.75 4.50 
P., 8. & W. Co 
Sargent’s Hardware Co........esssesees 60% 
Sargent 


“doz. 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures 
Hea avy ei 
Stowell’s 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 


Base Discounts Aug. 1, 1899, list: 
Hay, 2 tine 50k 1045 7, 
Boys’ & Fish, 2 tine. .50&10€5% 
Hay & Boys’, 3 tine... GOES 7 
Hay & Boys’, 4 tine. 
Champion Hay 
Hay & Header, long 3 tine. 69 
Header, 4 tine * he ch  o ae 657 
Barley 5 & 5 tine, Steel. .60&20% 
Manure, 4 tine 60 15249 % 
Manure, 5 & 6 tine. - 66% €2%% 
Spading V0k2% 7, 
Potato Digger, 6 tine... .60410% 
BO: DORE. as ein 00808. 404107, 
Coke & Coal 


Heavy Mill & Street 
Iowa Di 
Victor, 


Victor. Header 
Qhampion, 
hampion, Header.. 
Sapneien, Manure 
Columbia, 


lumbia, Spading. 
Hawkeye W oo Barley.. 
to Digger 


Acme A, 
Acme Manure, 4 tine 
Dakota Header 
Jackson Steel Barley 
Kansas H 
& ©. Favorite Wood Barley 
Plated.—See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 


White, S’g’t Bar, per doz.75@80¢ 
Red, 8’q’t Bar, per doz. .$1.0001.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz$1. 40@1.50 


Freezers, ice Cream— 
SRA Ue Se Ne ee 
Each ...$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—sSee Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 


Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. {0 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 


Ricca tities and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern .804é10@804.1045 %, 
Gauges— 


Marking, Mortise, dc 


50k 10 5(G 50K 1066 10465 % 
Chapin. a Step ens Co.: 

Marking, Mortise, Kc. 50&10@50& 10&10° 
Scholl’s Patent wemmne ot 
Door H 50@50K 10 

Stanley L, Co.’s_ Butt and 
Rabbet Gauge 20@20& 10& 

Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s 

WG, BNO Ris... cvcgccnstiaseudeien nes 35 


Wire, P., 8S. & W. Co 


THE IRON 


Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Asst., gro. .$1.40@1.50 
Spike, Metal, Asst., gro .$2.80@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted, 
gro. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled, Assorted, 
gro. $4.25@4.50 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co....... 0@H&10&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 


Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
25@50% 
Cans (\% pts., pts., qts., % gal., 
gal.) 256 248% 
International Glue Co, (Martin’s).. 
40&10% 


Gimlets— 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@5.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting. .10-tb pails, ea. hed 
Dixon’s Everlasting. in panes, 
1 tb, $1.20; “$2.00 
Grips, Nipplc— 
Perfect Nipple Grips 9 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg, Co..........000. 33%@33%&10% 


Grindstoncs— 


Bicycle Emery Grinder 
Bicycle Grindstones, each 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family 
r inch, 
= Mower ont Tool Grinder, 


ach 
Velox Ball Bearing, 
Iron Frames, eac 


1 aiters and Ties— 
Cgat Mfg. Co.: 


Jute Rope 
Sisal Rope 
Cotton Rope 
Hemp Rope 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters 
Jute and Manila Rope ca 
Sisal Rope Hal 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope thes. 70 ‘2G 
Sisal Rope 10° 


Goaweane— 


Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’... .40&10@40&10&10% 
Heller’s Farriers - 4081004 408108107 
Magnetic Tack, Nos, 1, $1.25 
$1.50, $1.75 siadiatoaisy, 
Peck, yi 40&10&5% 
Fayette R. 

Plumb, 


Grindstones, x 


io 8 


os oh Tisai IDRTIEY 
Engineers’ and B. 8 anc 
HO&THKS@HWK1OR TRS Y, 
Machinists’ Hammers.50&5@50&10&5” 
Riveting and Tinners’............. 
W&25@40K 1024 
Sargent’s ©. 8S. New List.......... 40% 


Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 3 ib., per Ib. 50¢ 
806106 10@85 % 
3 to 5 1b., per Ib. 40¢ 
804 104 10€85 % 
Over 5 1b., per Ib 380¢. .85@854k 10%, 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..1b. 914@10¢ 


Handles— 


Agricultural Tool Handles 
Me; PUR, G0... sce 60@604£10% 
Hoe, Rake, &c. 5G 50E5 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, ée.: 
Long Handles. 
D Handles 


Atkins’ 
Champion os 
Disston’s 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted. . .gro. $2.50@$2.85 
Brad gro, $1.65@@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
assorted $2.40@ $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
assorted $2.15@$2. 40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
assorted $1.75 $1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
assorted $1.45@ $1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
assorted $1. OGsL. 15 
gro. $1. $1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, Ave, &c. 
604 10@604 10.£ 10% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. x 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. * .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 30¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢ 3 Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin-Stenhens 


Screw Driv - -40@40&10 
Millers Fall “Ad 
ae ~ s Adj. and Ratchet Anger 


Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
gro. $1).85@$1.50 


Hangers— 
i —Barn Door ponerse @ are gen- 
quoted per ir, witho a 
ond Felker Door Hongae seb 
‘oath track, &c 


Barn aoe. New te Round 
Groove, ae ar: 
Inch 5 


’ 5 6 68 
Single beigase 1.25 1.60 1.95 2.50 


AGE. 


Barn Door, New England Pat- 
tern, es Back, Regular: 
Inch 2s 3 4 5 
Single Doz.. $1.30 1.85 2.50 3.00 
Allith Mfg. Co.: 
Reliable, No. per doz. $3 
Reliable, No. 3 per doz. 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Friction 
Oscillating 
Big Twin 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator 
Railroad E 


Roller Bearing. 
Griftin Mfg. 
Solid Axle, No! 10, $12.00 70% 
Roller Bearing, No, 11 $15.00-7072 
$18.00 Bearing, Ex, No, 


Lane Bros, Co.: 

Parlor, Ball ee 

Parlor, Standard 

Parlor, No. 

Parlor, New Model 

Parlor, New _ Champion 

Barn Door, Standard. — my 
Hinged 40 
oree ee 

pecia 
Lawrence Bros. 

Advance 

Cleveland 

po No, 75 


Sterling 
McKinney Mig. Co, ; 
No. 1, Spe $i5.. 
No. 2, Soecia, $18.. 
uitinged stayan $16. 
eyers ANgers....... 
Richards Co. : 
Pioneer Wood Track No. 3. 
Ball B’r’g St'l Track No. 10. 
Roller B'r’g St’l Track No. ® 
Ball B'r’g, t’l Track No, 13 
Roller B’r’g ~ +: Track No. 
Hero, Adj. No, 19 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. 16 507 
Seal, Steel Track No. 8 
Auto Adj. Track No, 22..40 
Trolley D, : 
Trolley F. D. 
Trolley F, 
Trolley F. D, No, 150. 
aeiety Gian F, 


44... 
Trolley Ke ®b. 
Spegen. Adjustable Track 


5 i 
Trolley B. D. No, 3 
Trolley B. D. No, 
Roller Bearings N 
43, 44 


Anti-friction No, 42. 
Hin ed ns No. 


1 
Safety Door Hanger Go: 
Storm King Safety 
U. 8. Standard pings 
Stowell Mfg & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing.. 
Ajax Hinge Door 
Spex Parlor Door 


Baggag 
Climax Anti-Friction. 
Elevator 

xpress 


Interstate 

Lundy Parlor Door 
Magic 

Matchless 


Extra 5@10% often given. 


F’y 
jearing. 508 15& 


Bike Rif. % Bearing 
J. Roller Bearing 
Gyele Ball Bearing 
Dwarf Ball Bearing. 
Ives, Wood Track.. 
L. T. Roller Bearing, .. 
New_Era —— Bearing. 
O. K, Roller Bearing.. 


gomee Be Roller a 

lem, Nos. 1 and 607 
irolaretbaaee? Roller cote 409 
Velvet 
Wilcox Gaditecion Ball B’r ‘39 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 
Wilcox Ely, Door, Nos. 


and 122% 
Wilcox Ely. Door, No. 132.. 
——— Fire aaa 


Wilco Ee 
Beari 
Wilcox 
Wilcox O K 
Wilcox O. 9 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. .40° 
Wilcox W ideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ball Be 40% J 
For Track, see Rail. 
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Garment— 
-B gro, $9.00 
0. *90.6 


Hangers— 
Pullman Trouser, No, 1... 
Pullman Trouser, No, 4 
Victor ree: 

Western, W. G 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
NOt ...cecccccee cccccccccccceccocccces $4.50 


Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, ® doz..50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality..40@..% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 


lars No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, $2.00; No. 
$3.25: ‘No. 3b. $2.79; No. D, $3.00; 
Ne 3K, 3,25 ; ’No. 15% 
Clark Coal, ? doz, $0.7 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking one 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P. 
Niagara ; Clark’s .” 


Clark’s Tip; Buffalo.) 
No 1 3 
Doz. " pair. Ri 


8 
-$0.85 1.75 3.50 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. a Biot, gee 


No. 214 
Mortise Re voretble Retier (Buf- 


“> ¢ 
° 1 ™m 2 
a “pair 70 =.65 
Besth's Automatic Blind Tixpurgs. 
2, for Wood, $9.00; , for 
» $11,50.....06 I 
Reading’s Gravity.. 
Sargent’s. Nos, 1, 3, ll and _ 13.. 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity’ Blind — 
#. do. sets, oo screws, $0.90; 
with screws, $1.20 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
S., Lull & 
Acme, Lull & 
Queen City Reversible 


ee one Nos, 


1868, Old Pat’n, Nos. i 3 & 5.. 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 5 
ee. Gravity "hading Nos. 


champion Gravity Locking, No. 75. 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10. 
Pioneer, Nos. & 

Empire, Nos. ° 
W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity isc 
ing, No. 2 ] 


Gate Hinges— 


Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz, sets: 
No. 1 2 3 
Hinges with L’t’ wea 00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only.. ! 40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only 10 ~.85 

New England: 

With Latch « « «@$2.00 
Without Latch.. - -@$1.60 
- $1.75 


Reversible Self- Closing: 
With Latch. ess 
Without Latch.. « + -<@$1.85 
Western: 
With Latch doz. $1.75 
doz. $1.15 


Without Latch 
Wrightsville Hardware Co. 
Shepard’s or Crea | ‘ des. ‘sets, 
Fiinges pie theckene ‘st 00 270 
Lae 1.40 2. 
= y 


Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, ivot 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless oaed 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback Cast str 


. doz. 


$9. 50 
Non-Holdback, Cast wigan 


J._ Bardsley : ) 
Bardsle ys Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Hinge 45% 
Bardsley’s "Patent “Checking. 15% 

Bommer Bros 
— Ball Bearing Floor . 


i. Sprin, 
Ohio Spsing 


Triple rea aa ng | ee 


Chicago Ball 
Wine? ( Beering 


Garden City Engine House... .25% 
Keene’s Saloon Door Y 
Columbian Hardware Co, : 
Acme, Wrought Steel 
Acme, 
American 


Ficor” i 


Columbia; No. 18 
Columbia, Adjustable, 


Gem, new list 


Oxford, new at 
Lawson Mf Mis, © 
Richards ie. 
Su — uble hr vider 
40% 


Shelby y pri Hinge 
Chief | B's ts. ‘iin 50% 
Ohio Detachatle Screen Door 


. $12.00 
The Stover Mfg. Co. e.¢ 
Ideal, No. 16, ee 


Ideal, No, 4 ; 
New Idea No, 1 
New Idea, Double Keting.. 
yneyides. Floor 
pooner : 
Ball 5 
No. st st t Steei Hoidb’k.# gro. pr.$9 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 
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Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
March 15, 1901: x 
Light Strap Hinges. .80€5%) =& 
H’vy Strap H’g’s .80&204107% | ~~ 
Light T Hinges... .75&10€57, & 
Heavy T Hinges... .7 5&5 i 
Extra H’vy T H’g’s .80&20% 3 
Hinge Hasps.......... 207, = 
Cor. Heavy Strap.80é20é10% | & 
Cor. Ex, Heavy T. . .80&207, } : 
Screw Hook 6 to 12 in. .1b. 344 ¢ 
and Strap. {i to 20in, .1b. 3 ¢ 
22 to 36 in. . 1b. 2%4¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
a OO WOON ns kaos e000 lb.6 ¢ 
GEIMCH 2. ake wale es lb? ¢ 
CS heli n ane beb ewe b.9 ¢ 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35 
Hods— Coal— 
Per doz. 
Bos caciccvs ae Be ate 
Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2.10 2.25 2.55 
Galv, Funnel. . . .$3.00 3.30 3.60 3.90 


Jap. Funnel. ... .$2.45 2.65 2.85 3.30 


Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
SUOEE BNUNERs civeccsccccvcscnd each 
BOOS Bee cicccccccccccccsces each 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern..... 
6 1M BO 106107 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899........ 
wnGivGis&10% 
D., & BH. Beowvilsccccccccccccces peccceel a 


Handled— 
August 1, 1899, list. 


1.45 
1.10 


Field and Garden......70&10% 
Smith’se Patent.....c.ceee <2 
Meadow & Rhode Island.. 
Black Diamond........ 8d 109 
Mortar and Street. ..70&é104€107 
Planters’ ..... eeeeges T54é 12447, 
COD pestocennice - 10410€810% 
Cotton Chopper...... J ne 
Weeding Hoes... % £15 7, 
Steel Weeders.... 664. £189 
Malileable Weeders. 66 5% £157, 
Ft, Madison Cotton Hoe.. -T0&10&10 7, 
Ft — Crescent Cultivator feat 
TD GG, cc cnveccnces cnsccasnececssss & 10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 
Regular Weight........... ? doz. 6675 
| a TS # doz. $4.00 


Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..# doz. 50 

Ft. Madison Dixie Tobacco ‘Hoe...... 
T5&10&TY 

» .70&10° 

4 


Kretsinger’s Cut Easy 





Warren Hoe 5& 10 

W. & C. Ivanh T5&2”, 
B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Ho es 
eR Oh Bins onccndhcecatdcnl devon 3.35 
Acme Wedding......... # doz., net, $4.35 
W. & C. L’tning Shuffle Hoe, #doz.$4.85 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, #@ doz. $24.00...........- 45&10% 
Door— ‘ 
BNO oe cecccccscscccccccdscccccescees 50% 
BGS «cp rondesncsacocanecscccccsens 45% 
File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 
DEGGEEOD 690000060608 seb eneneens 33% @40% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading...........+-++-+++ 60% 
Bird Cage, Gareet’s Ea weeans 60&10 7%, 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List....... 50& 10& 10 % 
Clothes Line, Reading List. .60&10°% 


Clothes Line, Sargent's List $0&20&10° 





Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List. ..50&107, 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s..............- 70° 
Coat and Hat, Reading......... 45&20” 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s...........« 25 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville........ 7 
Harness, Reading List.............. tie 
Harness, Stowell’s.............cseeeees 
School House, Stowell’s.............. 109 
Wire— 
te MLCT CUE OEE CSL 80 —% 
Wire C.. & HH. Huvekes. occas 
75410@ 1561085 % 
Atlas, Coat ard Hat: . 
Single ats Sib ntesvetetucdecgens 75 
Be BBs an cs ccasiemscsdee 75& 10% 
Columbian Hdw. Co., Gem...... 60&10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. .75&107% 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 70% 
Wester’ W. G. Co, Molding...... 75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 
OO Orr 
EE. wawedebepianedh 
BE conven scctesesacncencdubineg 
CUM wchascecnsncececescecauemecehaghall 
Wy Me ncscnceasecegeceteenvotsde 
Came TEARS. «nn ccvcvechscestees 50& 10% 
Wrought Iron— 
Bor, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1. 5 : 10 in., $2.50. 
CORON os, resis. w 49 8 doz. $1.05@$1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hoke, 


&c.- 
See Wrought Goods. 
Miscellaneous — 


Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35; Heavy, $6.25 


Grass.....Noa. 1 2 3 4 
Po ee $1.50 1.75 2.00 
Common . ‘$1. 30 1.30 1.40 1.60 

Potato and Manure...... 60415 % 

TN i was nie norwn 1b. 5%@6¢ 

Hooks and Eyes: 

GD Seve ane cued 604k 104 1070 %, 
Malleable Iron. "1d 5A 10610 


Cozert Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle’ 
Covert Saddiery Works’ Seif ‘Locking - 
Gate and Door Hook 60 


THE 


IRON 


_ AGE. 





Corn Hooks, 

# doz. $3.25 net 
tench Stops. 

Knives, Corn. 


Ft, Madison 


Bench Hooks 
Corn Hooks 


Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse, 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 
Competition ..... ft. 44@ 
3-ply Standard... .ft. ®2@ 
jply Standard... .ft. T42@ 
3-ply ertra.......ft. S#@9 ¢ 
j-ply extra.......ft. 10 @lU%e 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 
Low Grade..,....ft. 6 @7 ¢ 
Fair Quality..... ft. 8 @9 ¢ 


| rons— Sad— 


BVO 4.10. DP. vocincs lb. 
B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. 8S4a34¢ 
Chinese Laundry... .1b. sas ¢ 
Chinese Sad.....-.. lb.4 @4%4e 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
MOGs. cvicudvanele ae 65 
Jap’d Tops.... 62 59 69 
Tin’d Tops.... 65 62 %%5 7% 
New England Pressing .lb. 38%@4¢ 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons........doz. 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 2% & 3.19@20¢ 
ae eee cae 21022¢ 
Jacks, Wagon— 


Cat-Easy | 


See 
See 


Co-2 cr 
ans 


2%a 3 ¢ 


60 
‘ 72 


50@60¢ 





Covert Mfg. Co,: 
MN 6 cunccuwetdacaneudheaas 30&5% 
MN Adxtidccsecdecss antes bacdeaNdiced 45&2 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
RN idan cia an heres wicca oudalabl 60&10 
MINER wn Gakccicegduses'dkes naxaagnceeae 
Lockport shee 
Lane's Stee 4 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No. 130...... 40%, 
Picitien 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20025 7, 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 
Knives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c......... 30% 

Smith & Hemenway Co........... 40& 107, 

Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co..... 50° 
Corn— 

Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; 
Dent, $2.75; Adj, Serrated, $2.20; 
Serrated, $2.10; ankeo No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.15 

Seanad 


Standard List..... 70k 10@75410 % 


C. E, Jennings & Co., Nos, 45, 46..60 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42......60 
Ohio Tool Co.’s.. 70 





Swan’s 
Watrous 


 @ tk. 

Hay and jn 
Serrated Edge...... per doz. $5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... # doz. $9.50 
yo eee # doz. $10.00 

Mincing— 

SONU ddan Gecédesdusbarxceses # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
ts, «ee ee Oe doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... # doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip....... gro, $1.10@1.15 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. 40@45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. . doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60&10&10", 


ection Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


SE OE ea 25% 
. 50%, 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders.. 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
mproved Noiseless, No, 112 
Climax Shelf, No. 113... 
Trolley, No, 109 






_, badles, Melting— 
-& & GM Mfg. Co. 


(low list) 





Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz. $4.35@4.75 
Lift Tubular, No. 0. doz. $4.75@5.25 


Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz. $4.75@5.25 
Other Styles..... SOL 10404 10485 % 
_ Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, 2%-inch......... $2.50@2.75 
Se To” ree $2.75@3.00 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron........ 50% 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw.. 





doz. 35@40¢ 
; Door— 
Richards’ Bull Dog. Heavy. No. 125.40% 
Richards’ Trump, No. 127.......... 50% 
Leaders, Cattie— 
I na warts doz. 55¢ ; large, 60¢ 
Oe Be hc cdatdensneccdetenseen 35% 
Lifters, Transom— 
Oe A Mes ya eekatinnenued otek ivaedvuds 33% 


Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
BP TOO wcccecs $2.20 2.00 1.65 
Me BONG 6 cn Kk es $1.80 1.70 1.30 

Samson Cordage Works: 


Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, 
$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7. : 
a. ME sndccastunacabanatudabon # ar. : 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, 
White Cotton, No ow: $1.50; N 
$2. 00 ; No. 4%, $2.50; Colors, 
$1.75; No. 4, $2 5: No. 4% 155 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50; No, 4, $3.50; 
as Gh. SEU. .3.accuccku<otustecnes 20% 
Tent and Awning Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, 
SEMEL uncchnctecvcxnenseauasaamebacuead 
Clothes Lines, W hite Cotton: 
i 60 ft., $3.25; 5 
$4.00; 80 ft.., 90’ ft., 
i 


$4.25; 
i. Ti «nascanduiiahawemeeiinedit 26% 

Anniston Waterproof Clothes, = 7. 
Pi gro... $24.00; Gilt Edge, $22.00; Air 
sine, $22.00; Acme, $17.00; Alabama, 
15.00; Empire, $14.00; Advance, 
Oriole, $20.00; Albemarle, 
Eclipse, $12.50; Chicago, 
1.00; Standard, $10.00; Colma. 

$8.50; Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11.00 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .383144@33%é74% 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods. 





Reading Hardware Co............ 45&20 % 

Ee Gras See Oicaddsccntocdoveggis 40° 

PE BE OM cus cacdndinkseeaeeahe 40&10% 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50% 

Elevator— 

GIT. deciientancececcanccnneucedenus 50% 

Padlocks— 

Wrought Iron... .75&1k5@80E5% 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Ww rought Steel and 
pT RR rr 75@75&10% 

Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: as 
Bronze and Brass............+..:- 6244" 
CYESCOME ...cccccccsccccccccccsess 50& 10° 
FO . ccncccncddqdccdscseéevcccesctecd 6244 ° 
Window Ventilating................ 60% 
Robison Patent Ventilating Sash 

CE tn fat etcidededewcantionindad 40° 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55% 
WEEE Mein ccaccensctbedancernas 55 


Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .257 
Reading 60” 


M achines—Boring— 





Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2. 
Without Augers 

R. & E. Mfg. Co.: U 'pright. Angular, 
Improved — 3. .$4.25 No. 1..$5.00 
Improved No, 4.. 3.7 No. 2.. 3.38 
Improved No, 5.. 2.7 

Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4.......... 35&5% 

Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 

Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Corking— 


Reisinger Invincible Hand Power. 
# doz. $48.00 


Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
ee. err saneaie 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, “with "Le -s. 
BD kiniccceciccccdcedhueccehebendaces 20% 
Ice Cutting— 
CEI D  cncnwncecscapezacssedsacons 12%% 
Washing— 

Boss Washing Machine Co.: Per doz. 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1. .$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1 
Standard Perfection........ . $26. 
Cinti Square Western............. q 
Uneeda American, Round........ 29.00 
Mallets— 

ee: vc -nenawdoveet 55 L5Q@50 Y 

TAgGnumvTte ..cccccess 5545507, 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
GA occas cc cewats doz. }0@55% 
Mangers, Stable— 

BSE FE Wiickcdsescccccdeccsd 50° 
Mashers, Vegetable— 

Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.).......... 10% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 









Enterprise Mfg. Co... - BE, 
National list Jan. 1, 1902........... /, 
Parker's Columbia & Victoria 50& 1002607, 
Parker’s Box and Side....... 50& 10@60 9 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co........0--s.++++ 30° 
Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are ly quoted 
Cheap ........@ll sizes, $1.75@2.00 
Good ........@ll sizes, $2.25@2.50 
10 12 14 16-in. 
High Grade.4.25 4.50 4.75 5.00 
GORD. .cdsuccosceseseqnenennn O&5% 
re ee 70° 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70% 
aoe CPi cccccevsecseacadtensavessna 70% 
IEE, ', cccasactcasaautéudbeds 6045, 
Pennsylvania, Jr.. Ball Bearing... .60% 
Pennsylvania Golf...........seesessess 50”, 
Pennsylvania Horse......... 
Pennsylvania Pony.......-..+sseee- 
Philadelphia : 
Styles M.. S., C., K., T 
Style A, > eras tas’ 
Style E. High Wheel........ PR I088 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50% 


N .iis— 


Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899... ..9@G@9045% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’ de. See Tacks. 











Nos. 
ANCHOP 2.000. B 
Champlain 
Coleman 





New Haven.. 23 21 2 19 18 ...40&5 
Putnam 23 21 2 19 18....33%% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 ..10&10% 
Ll.) ae eae eee # b 8&ee 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per lb. 8@814¢ 
Picture— 
m% 2 24 3 3%in. 
Brass H’d. 45 .60 .%0 .95 1.00 gro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, plain Welewewwee'e ee $5.10 
Hexagon, ROW. «6 cece fe 
Square, 0. T. & R.....-.-F 5.30 
Hexagon, C. T. & R.......86.00 


Hot ad d: 


Mfrs., U. 8S. or Nar, Gauge Stan’d. 
i BOB esc ceded Tre ‘ 
Hexagon Blank..........-$6.30 


Square Tapped. ccc e F080 


exagon Tapped..........$6.30 
akum— 
Best or Government.....1b. 64¢ 
NQOY .cc- citéeectbessiane © 
U. 8. Nav ‘nets <ikabealnee ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.... -214¢ 


In carload lots %4¢ 1b. off, f.0.0. 
New York. 
Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper... 
Tin or Steel.............65410% 
i. + aku ckanvialeeae 654102 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper. . .45410@50 
ook fe. eee 654107 
Zine 
Malleable, Hamme rs’ gi ae, ed, 
$3.60; No 2 No $4.40.2 
Malleable, hae Old 
GRD Tilt bn 00csécgccaiesqecpsuncs 
American Tube & Stamping C6 
Spring Bottom Cans........ TO@T0&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60610°? 
Openers— 
FIORE 4 aiccewe theirs doz. 35¢ 
Iron Handle......Per doz. 2@27¢ 
Sprague, Iron Handle 
Per doz. 35@ yo¢ 
. 02. $1.75 $3.00 
50% 


oo eee D0EIOY 


Sardine Scissors.. 
National 





Stowell’s Sprague... .. doz. 35@45¢ 
E a 
Nickel Plate........ ss ...-.-@ doz., $2.00 
Silver Plate..................% doz., 44.0 
yo 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
WE « satedind dene’ lb. 1,4@15 ¢ 
Rubber— 
EE Ce Beeccuncaebenas 8a10¢ 
es Oe Oe ives 2 tans 9013 ¢ 
ae) Serer 100 14¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........! 5065 ¢ 
pe St Sr 40a 50¢ 
Jenkins’ '9%, @ th 80¢........ 225% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 6@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing......1b. 94 12%¢ 
Caw Ga Bae dene Cae lb. 4@ He 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢@ 


Pails, Creamery— 
& Co., with qaueee—No. 1, 
io. 2, "$6.50 # doz. 


Pails, Water, Well, &éc.— 
See Buckets. 


| Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.. .60&40@604N0E00% 
Fry 
Common ‘am! 
vo os 2 3 4 5 
Per doz. 90.95 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Retrigerator, ee 
Inch .. 16 18 
Per doz. “si98 295 2.30 3.16 
pasting 2 and Baking— 
Re oo doz., Nos. 5, 
$4.50; 10, $5.25; o "$5.75; 30,°$6.25. 
Savory. b doz., net, tlhe oo, $9.00; 
400, $15, 
Simplex, ‘3 
No. 40 140 150 = 160 


* 0 

$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Bullding Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
PE oa « 60 4 4.4 «us 2% 
Mill Board, sheet, 40240 in. Boé¢ 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 
1-16 inch 


Mill Board, 1- 16 inch thick 
ee err Ant 
Per roit 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 
$0.40@0.45 
Medium weight, 30 lbs. to roll, 
$0.45@0.50 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. . 
$0.65@0.70 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢ ; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 4% aq. 
fi. to Ib., ton 
Red Rope Roofing, 
Ore rer 


NOTE.—These goods are often an at 
delivered prices. 








fl 
i: 


* 
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ton.... | swedish Side, kind di Diagonal Gute” 
"""$32.50@35.00 wedi i a ~ es edema ++ 00% 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft.....- ores Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: z 
ly, roll 108 sq. ft...... 80 ¢ Pliers and Nippers, all kinds......40% 
Bheter’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .75¢ Plumbs and Levels— 


NOTE—Above prices often include de- 
, and are for Eastern t 
where prices are controlled by 
betwen the a. In open 
territory much lower prices are current, 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofin, 
(roll 110 sq. ft.).....cecccesessceees 75 


Sand and Emery— 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels...... 30&10& 10%, 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor.40@ 10&10° 
Pocket Levels............ @ 

Disston’s Plumbs and Levels........ 70% 

Disston’s Pocket Levels...........+.. 707% 

Cc, = Jennings & Co.’s Iron...... 3344 % 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjust: 


SEN: a dhonstho shucksss ds bee areee 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@60610% | stanley” H's i G5. Sie asia ines’ 
Garnet Paper and Cloth. 25% Stanley’ i MR scssesccd & 108107, 
Emery Paper and CUh. 50d 10G60%, Woods’ Extension.........sseecseeee 33% 7, 
Parers— Apple— Poachers, Egg— 
DEED. vis ccvescsinsedsveoons Byfale Stem a Ee *s Poachers. Fo, > 
DE cccingpeonnessegeeeee a 3 
Bonanza improved. . $2.00; - $13.00: ( cdaaenanesasee 50% 


Points, Sanaa — 





Eureka Improved...:.. Bulk and 1-lb. papers....1b.8 ¢ 
Family Bay State.. i, MR as c60 6 nanan’ . 1b. 8% ¢ 
Improved Bay State cs: cucnuad 1b. 914¢ 
TAEEEO WRAP, 0000000000 
New. Lightning......... Pokes, Animal— 
Toa sseseseererereeeres Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... doz. $3.25 
Rocki a his paneorenaseues Ft. Madison Western....... doz. $4.00 
urn Table '98....... Police Goods— 
White Mountain.... . Manufacturers’ Lists. -  5@2545% 
Potato— ace 1.8 OS aay: 

PrN sania 727727227759 Soe, 08 pymtnge gu Nerd m 

Picks and Mattocks— doz., $3 No.2 ( (1 qu.), ‘ehh. boy 
List Feb. 23, 1899. .70410@75410% | Prestoline *p Male cekich anne oxd 


George William Hoffman 


Pinking lrons— U. S. Metal Polish, Baste, . or. 


See Irons, Pinking. ie won af fe. ¥ rs. '. 50; 
— Escutcheon— es, 8 doz 
kant e bee 3:0 6 a5n Glad £10 %, 0, ‘8 8, auld, 8 8 von, “cans, # doz., 
irom, list Nov. fonds pokes oP Hiiend Mictal Polish, # 
Pipe, Cast ae Soil— doz., Lis ¥ro.. $ 18.00. 
Standard, 2-6 in......... 50610 Wynn's hite Silk, - pt, cans, 
Eectra Heavy, 2-6 in Saeed owe 65 ROR RRR Re eee REE e Ree 
DEE skoe cd i coags'c di be 70% Stove— 
Pipe, Merchant— Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 nant, 
Carload Lots. Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt, cans. 
Steel. ron. do: 











Black Jack Paste, % 1 00 
n,n ae a We. | Beck Heid Paste’ 6 can cash, $0.68 
fe 48:93 eT 8 Se Ladd's Black Beauty, ep, $10.00......50% 
to6in..7% 677 4, SSG Dixca's Plumbago.... "pied 
YtoWin...72% 57% Wo% 55 % | Fireside ....... a Wer. $2.50 
Pipe, Sewer— Setels Oe ee 
Jobbers’ Prices— SIS weet once $e Bh 
Btenderé, Pipe and Fittings, 2 Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz = ts 
a 4 Ww. 
New ‘Engiand 9 eB ave eas a6 
New York and New Jersey. ‘30 Black Sik. § ® vall...----45- és 1 
Maryland, Delaware, E Le 78% Black Silk, Kg oz, box...... B dos a Be 
vane ee and West Va. % Black Silk, % pt. liq...... doz. $1.00 
POG cc ccec ce recssoves 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky. Poppers, Corn 
IN od nc nonce he Aon on ‘ i ees: sees tho se 
yNOTE—Carload lots are generally de 1% qt., Squarc........gro. $11.00 
Pipe, Stove— 2 qt., DRONES 6 inn coves gro. $13.00 

Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipe: ian Post eee = Tree Au- 

§ in., per 100 joints. ...$.00 "$8.00 mS cies nancere’ Peet Mote, dc 

6 in.; per 1 ints.... 7.50 8.50 also Diggers, £08 » &C, 

T in., per 100 Joints.... 8,50 9.50 Posts, Stee!— 

Planes and Plane |rons— Steel Fer Fence Posts, cach. 5 ft., 42¢; 
sini ee ae Steel Hitching Posts *........each $1.30 

em, ove ae Potato Parers— 

fiat on .. < “ten See Parers, Potato. 

Bailey's (Stanley R. i‘ Pots, Glue— 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: Enameled ....... os ceoes es 4) 
Bench, a a o% | Tinned .......... sae 
Malas ‘echillipe sie — 7 s3i4 g Powder— 

Toy a and German........... sA0de10 la Quntetere: 

Qhaplin egies eT he op — 
Bench, First Quality...... 10% | Fine Sporting, 1 lb... .ceach 75¢ 
Bench. Second Qua ya eat: oy Yel Saas de oreid seach me 

ea: it guage Rea 

— le Wood Bottom.......... a7 King’s Semi-Smokeless : 

Iron ae 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. $i L. reeiOwidY 
Gheplin’s ben Tee wacssaess’ 10° 
e 
L. Gajeome Pines Setawhavialby 

Qhio Tool Co.’s Iron Planes......... 

DE  ssogeessncnansesan eencosed wand 

SD onde tue5d cassocchoctovasecnst 00.60% 

(1% c, bk).. 7. 
Plane Irons— Robin Hood Sm’less “Bhot Gun. .50&20% 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 
3045@30410° i ae 
MRS Wie, . ...s0>.s0cevconahatestnii 30° ruit and Jelly— 
Chapin-st “Stephens i. assagaten NERNEY Enterprise Mfg. Co............+. 20@25% 
WD BODE LO. ccccccccccccccccccesccses 
Stanley R. °c L. Go. .20&10@20&i0&10° Seal Presses— 
Tics ani anweheeanniannannl 5075 Morrill’s No. 1, ® doz., $20.00...... 50% 
L a } se ATs se cansnesantil W&k5@25", Pruning Hooksand Shears 
Planters, Corn, Hand— See Shears. 
Kohler’s. Eclipse.............. # doz. $8.50 
Plate Pullers, Cork— 

rones _ * as ¢ | Invincible Cork Puller.........++0. $21.00 

Self-Sealing Pie’ Plates ea , Ontos en Nail— 
ee lg he > Seepage FEE ao cansananarnassgnn eee ion 


Pliers and Nippers— 





Button Pliers. .7%5410@80% | Morrill’s No. 1, Nail Puller, 3 "aos, 
rner, De | GADD cccccccccccccesccccesesesssesesss 
“a a 0: 6 40 “ue om $1.25 Pearson No, 1, Cyclone Spike Puller, 
as Pipe.. 7 10 12-in. | peli ‘doz. $9. OD. .csccsccnn ctl 100 
$2.00 $2.25 $8.00 "33.75 | Relicam., @, dos. $8.00 a 
Acme Nippers..............00¢ - 50@50K5 %, BOR: SE SE cn sake ndckdinsadionnl 50 
Cronk & erie Mfg. Co.: BOs, DEP GEE nop contigo ee svesness «4 $5.00 
American Button..... - ERG Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
paake pafinith osanexthnesaeniinpeshegnkl Diamond B, No. case lots........ 
oved Button. . siasto” # doz. $6.00 
‘| ae ene guvestabl 50”, Diamond B, No, 3, case lots........ 
pogmbination and" @t gthers.-....,..- 5 34% ah Ltn. 
eller’s Farriers ant No. 1, oz. ; No, 
and Tools............. Niffeinewaiaioy, | “set: No. 3, 5.0%, 38 nce AO% 





palinets ome Wheel— 
Inch .. os 2% 3 
Awning, Rw ean “$0. os 85 1.15 

Hay — Swivel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1. —- § ar a “— 


POOR csncsqa eed % Vy 
Hot House, doz...$0.70 .90 1.25 
ey 1% 1% % 2 


Screw, doz... .$0.16 .19 .30 


PME sine ay 214 
Side, doz......$0.30 .40 .55 .63 

CO re % 11% 2 2% 
Tackle, doz... .$0.30 .42 .58 1.00 
Stowell’s: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. -60&107, 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .60&107 
MCAS GAM cccssccceseo ced ontpekd 60° 
Side, Anti-Friction.............. 60&10%, 
Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% ne 
POR. «ik ccs inc ednan enon 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, 
por doz., 1% ond 2 in. . 16@19 ¢ 
BEDE. ccncvngees » aor 2 in., Be 
Fox-Ail-Steei, Nos, 3’and f, 2 ang, 


eee eee eeeeeee 


Tackle Blocks—See B.. 


Pumps— 
a wand ilaiias 
Pitcher Spout. on neh e's 10 


Wood Pumps, Tubing, éc. 45 
Barnes Dbl, yf ing list) ee " 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout 309 


A eens ee eeeeneee 


Daisy Spray Pump.......... #@ doz. $7.20 
Flint & Wing’ Fast Mail Hand, | 
SET BORD c cenccoscccan,cvccesesecsnent 


Flint & Walling’s Ti eb gh ht ¢ Top Pitcher.80° 
ing, #00 Specialty 0., Mensug.. 
nS a cccag sn 
oo, Pumps (low list)............++ 50%, 
Myers’ Power Miiveorsiensnndeuds 50°, 
Myers’ Spray Pumps.........sseseees 50° 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 2% 
$2.20 “i, 502.75 


Inch... 3 
"$3.30 Py sa % 4, 540 
Plunger 1 weer tame’ 4 100: 
Ine 2% 3% 4 
"ga. 75 3. ss 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, gees oem 
doz. 50@75¢ 
ne single tube, ne qual- 
_ Ree ert - $1.75@2.00 


Revolving (4 tubes) . os 
doz. '$3.50@3.75 

Bemis & Call Co.’ . Cost | st'l Drive. 

Bemis & ag Co. 






Bees Screw 
Tinners’ Hollew, P 

Tinners’ Solid, pS 
GOB... DBs vccccccccccccccesescescvcccs 


eo Door, &c.— 

Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 
Screw Holes for Rd. Groove 
Wheels: 


Vy % 1%. 
$1.70 $2.10 00 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
— Med. Large. 
$1.90 $2.60 100 feet. 
¢ 


$1.50 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted. 
ry Ay Dit: Wrought aim 
SS ae coeecee 
oi Hs i ble Track, # ft. ¢ 
0 enable Cc) 
‘Bee tf 


. Reliable ° Track, # f 
Double aBraced Steel Rail....8 ft. 3¢ 
Oo. N. ens nadeinnag tera ias iio’ 2%¢ 

DS 100 ft., 3 gx 16 in, $3.00; 
wl x 316 in., 


100 ft. 1 3-16 
me 0, ig Bf $8.60 E 
d Track, @ 100 ft., 1 in., $3.70; 


, Shes } in., $2.75; 1% 
te $3.50; 1 
 Btandard 1% in..33.......98 100 ft. $4.00 


‘ih No. 201, $4.00 
ew York, ix $16 in, oe eats 


. — Rail, @ ft, 1¢..50% 
SEER MEE 2 00.0csnccewoneceen be ae 
Standard ooo iseeessens ms 

c oensenuend , 

Nat 


- 
: $¢. 

Lag Scre ot No eda eee 46% 
Ga qoney Track, # ft., No. 31, 
10¢; No. 32, 15¢; No. 33, 24¢. 

ety ano BS Co.'s torm 
BEE DEE cnssnscancieeneds caceai vad 60% 
Safety Door Hanger Co.'s U. 8. 
RENEE cvccceccscccoccssccece apvend 60% 
Stowell’s: 
ast Rail patiadichemasie onencenés # ft Me 
ae OR eee % 
Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in.. Bite 3¢ 
Wrought Bracket, is, x 5-i6..% ft at 
Swett’s fivke. bet 9 ead coagmnaeeunal 
P. L. B. Steel Rail...... ¥ 100 ft. se 
No. 0, 1x —  oowapacpows 100 ft. $2.75 
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Rakes— 
Net Prices, Malleable Rakes: 
10 12 14 16-tooth 
Shank ...$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket .. .$1.65 1.80 1.95 2.10 
Steel, ere and Gravel, Aug. 


1, *99 t 
Malleable Iron, Garden. . .70410° : 
Lawn Rakes, M’t’l Head, per doz. 

Or Wess was cseeaane $3.25@3.50 

are ee 
Weldless Steel Garden............ 75&5° 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn... .$3.25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 2.70 
Jackson Lawn, 


GOB. WOE. ccccccccccccccceccessvecsers 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3. S 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... . doz. 
Paragon, 20-tooth....... eos doz ts 
Paragon, 24-tooth........... den 00 
Stee Garden, 14-tooth.. doz. $2.88 
Malleable Garden, 14- tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2.00 
Rasps, Horse— 
BUIIINTA | scx tcknaet do scatentanenenaeenn 75% 
Heller Bros.’.........+++. TO&5@70& 10&5 7, 
McCaffrey’ 8 American St’d...60&10&57 
New Nicholson............+s0+ ‘70&10@75°% 
See also Files. 
Razors— 
Borasic 


eee ace ea idgeevggvends ainbeods 
Fox Razors, No. 
Fox Razors, No. 





Safety Razors— 


IE iii Daido 000 280% 
Reels, Fishing— 
mG 
£46 8S Mm M 16, 
“gos 16, 4008, Rubber 
rag 8 Nusketed Populo atrbbsee 26 
Aluminum. German Sily., Bronze.25 
Be WE Mh vi cs tees nanachoccivent 20 
304 N, 06 N, 6 RM. G9.......::: 5 
4 N, 6 PN, 2% N, % PN.......... 20 





304 P, 


AN Pitan July 1, po 
Black Jap sae 3 
Cs beso cc5 640565 6 ox © 
Bronzed 


Revolvers— 
Bingle Actiom. .....e...ss no 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1. 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2. 
Automatic .......00. 
Hammerless ........ o¥eees $4.10 

det Jobbers frequently cut the 
¢ qhoge prices of manufacturers for small 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
NK t Han bbe per doz, $2.25@$2.50 
IT in. ........per doz, $2.50@$2.75 
i ttnds a etl per doz. $2.75@$3.00 

Rings and Ringers— 


Bull Rings— 
2 2 Sinch. 


Steel .......80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ..... $1.00 1.15 1. *. —. 
Rea’s Pe ved Self-Piercing. 


Bt. _ =» Fg $1.25; a 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hire Rings, ee bores, $4.00@4.25 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron ieee 


doz. 
Hill’s Ringers, Matleable hor ‘ 


Blair’s Rin 4 Hae 
air’s g8...per gro. $4.75@5.00 
Blair’s Ringers .per doz. $0. 65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro, $5.00@5.25 
Brown’s Ringers. per doz. $0.65@ .70 


Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper sag ees + ONaee 10 
Iron or Steel. seve e - WhSQIEIO 

Rollers— 

A Stowell’ . 
i ell’s au Tricticn 


40 

ge aaa Reversible No, 53.509 
end Reversible, No, 58.50 
Nos, 55 and 57 

we 





Screw and 8 ike Stay...... 


Hinge A 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Mived .......2...10. MO@10%¢ 
DME ictd os deahes 1d. nea ¢ 
Manila, Hay, “Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium ~~ Coarse. 
b. 9 10 
—. . -16 in, diam. iy WAlaI0Va¢ 
b. 7 
Pe ao 5.216002 ee 1b S wie 
Sisal, Hay. Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
Mized ease ens tiaew tae 7 ¢ 
- 1b. 8%¢ 


ble Stay..... 


eee ewes 
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Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
DE c¢.cenesscceeece ». 7 ¢ 
PO 664600066 e065 60s lb. 814¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, \%4-in. and larger... 156 ¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and larger. 1p4¢ 
Common, \4-in. and larger. 1014¢ 

Jute Rope: 

Thread No. 1, %4-in. & up.lb.6 ¢ 
Thread No, 2, %4-in & up.lb. 4¢ 

WOO TOMO ccceccccccccs 1b. 54 ¢ 

Old Colony Manila Transmission 
WD Sodvcccccdcsscceseccceses # bike 

Wire Rope— 

Galvanized 

Plain 


Ropes, Hammecks— 
Covest Mfg. Co.: 





Jute 
MD npedliiens on dg erenscasesrsavenvs z 
Covert Saddlery Works.........-.. 60&5% 
Rules— 
BNE ik dh'4.s man 60410410%, 
FOOTY ov 050- - 35k 10@35E 1045 > 
Opes. Stephens. Co. 
err 10% 
— pescaccsoscocesececes 10&10% 
Wieslisaseas evccevccece @50& 10810 %, 
Combination ....... ecccsccee @55&10°7 
cations i 
jufkin’s 109 


ufkin’s Lumbet 6a. 


pe Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 

Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
‘See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames— 

See Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 








Saw Tools—see Tools, Saw. 
Saws— 

Atkins’: j 
Circu eeee 50% 
Band ,.. eee: ef J 
Cross ts. eoed é 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.........+++++ 507 
One-Man Saw.......-..seeseves oreee 0G 
Wood ewe S ebaced sacavecetaseuns sence 
Hand, Compass &c Ledevecnseuseeus 40° 


Chapin-Stephens o. 
Fame ws and irames. 10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping W Wore 


Sterling Kitchen Saws...... 30&10&5%, 
Disston’s 
Circular Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 





Band, 2 to 14 in. wide..........-- ‘60° 
> MA OD Mile vccccccccvccepececed 
© BE senddans es aa 
Narrow 
ulay, Mill and Drag 
Ww WBccoccees 
w w Blades..... 
Mideeks 
Hand Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, d100 
BO Mes Ws Mite. Wh qnecdset cobpcsocuee , 
Hand, Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1 
Combing ox gedeuevececey 2° 
ey Ho Ret aleneaead 
Sexe ser 2° and Blades brscasoute 35% 
enn : 
Week, Baweerscccsncesssseeee sessesee D5 
Bether® ee aetna 307, 
Gompass en and 6 Pe Be Hole Saws. S684 
Hand has 5a verse ea 


Cee ee eeeeeeeseee 


Oe Reet eee eneeeesaseeee 






Hand gene Bay State = ee A 


Com , Key Hole, ae. Sena 
Ww Rcasienautistes dase BERETS 
Mach, Screw Co.: 
mond Kitchen Saws... .40&1i 
cher Saws neti sea % 
eeler adden emson ‘ 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...........++: Hy | © 
Hack Saw s— 
tkins’ Hack Saw Bindes. AA A..B% 
m’s: 
OD TB cccccccccoscccvcccese 2%, 
Bon sew Swscncotsneneuigensossoewes 3 
Fitchburg File Works, ‘he Bist. 282 


C._E, Jennings & Co. 
Hack Saw Frames, ‘Hes. 175, 180.. 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, com es . 


ll’s Hack Saw Blades......... 9 
riffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .3545&107 
s Hack Saw ., Blades... .35&5&10° 
e: ac Screw 0.: 
Syrinaficld Ma Hack’ Saw Blad 


a Wack , 4 Frames. B 
tar Hack Saws and Blades.. Ge 
terling Hack Saw_Blades.......... 
terling Hack Saw Frames.. “aan 





Scroll— 
er Sie St catccaned se reeeee DOM 
es’ Scroll’ Saw Blades.....-.... 407, 


es’ Velocipede Power Scroll Sa 


without boring attachment, $13: 
wah attachment, $20:..... 6% 
complete, $10.00.......... 15&10% 
. complete, b scevccene 15&10°7 
Scalers, Fish— 
Oovert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 








Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; D4, $3.00@3.25 ; 14. $3.50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, Beech. doz. ae 


R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand.. Lope Ry 
Chapin-Stephens Go., Hand.. 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. .30% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rall— 
Lag, Common Point, list Oct. 
Side hte eacmies 80@804.10%, 
Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point, 
list Oct. 1, ” 15h 10L5G80ES % 
Hand Rail, jiet Jan. dae 
"10610@ 75%, 
Jack Screws-- 
Standard List. - et 


ae | 
BEETS WAI. on cccesccccesesss 
Millers Falls, Roller.............. soee0% 
& W 


| a , 
SNE chu daddtcnkueesedstcuakinead 70&10%, 


Machine— 
List Jan, 1,98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50£ 10%, 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... 
50@50€10%, 
Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron or ane . 809 
Sq. Hd. Cap. 5% 
Hea. Hd. Cap...... 15% 
Rd. or Fillister a 
Cap 65% 


Ectra 
1045 
often 

given. 


Wood— 


List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts: 


Flat Head, Iron..... - ao % 
Round Head, Iron...85 £10@..% 
Flat Head, Brass... .85 £10@.. 8 
Round Head, Brass. .80 énG.. § 


Flat Head, Bronze. -TM4d1 
Round Head, Bronze .%5 €10@ 
Drive Screws........... é0@..6 
Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for next season: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass...... $6.20 
Full Polished, Clipper. anaes $6.75 
PT Wats Mawes ae 6 6o ween $8.00 
Clipper, Grain...... eeoceees $8.25 


Weed and Bush.....cccces $6.25 


Seeders, Raisin— 
TID 0c atitetcertiasicends + -2@3%, 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 

Brad Atl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Handle, 10 ee 
$2.00@2. 25 


Wood Handle, n "ten, 
EE anes «< ouaie gee. $2. 36@2.60 

Aiken’s Sets, Awl and Too 
No, 20, # doz. $10.00...... ;dods04 
Frey's Ad. Tool, Handles, Nos. 


,. wo Handles, X So. 
12; No, 4, ; No, 5, $18.. 10% 
“he ea i 100: No.3 
’ >; AO. oO. 
$5.50 0& 16% 


9 Se 
x 


Aten e eee ee eeeeeeeee 


Garden Tool a 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 


and Shovel.............. e doz sets $9.00 
Nail— 
Square ... . per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Bik. and Pol., assorted. 
gro. $1. 2.00 
Octagon ..... -gro. $3. 3. 75 
ST MOL ai cenu nies adiubede shane cial 
Mashe s Diamond Point, # gro. e 3. 
TEE ash tine Hien dah memati dle 
ell’s Cannon’s Diamond Po  * 


Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt.. 
Soe echt Se ‘Cup La 


SEES 


ach, Co. : 
— Ravwied Os Cup Pt. 2 gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
TEI: wank wae T5Q@I5£10% 
Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
CL scubcostcsedineduseedieud 50& 10% 
PEED Scdncdcvcquecccccsccensd 50&10% 














Straight Trimmers, ée.: 
Best quality, Jap.. 


- W@NWE10% 
Best quality, Nickel. 


6060 10° 


Fair quality, Jap.  80G8085 2 
Fail quality, Nickel. " H@754 10 
Tailors’ Shears....... H0Q@0L10Y, 
Acme Cast Shears.............. @40&5° 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 
Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list......... 45%, 


Wilkinson’s Branch’, Lawn & Border. 2% 
Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list........ 


fo 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Steet Blades........ WLIG2E 10% 
Steel Laid Blades..... 40€10@50 7, 
Forged Handles, Steel Blades, inated 
SE Oh Sis cracccnenxaaanein 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s, 6% io. 
Niagara “Binipa III ag 
we Wi iin ceansindeniaensmlaitibid 20% 
Pruning Shears and Tools 
Cronk’s Grape Shears.............. 33% % 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears............ 33% 7% 
Diesen 8 Combined ae Hook 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00............ BY 
Disston’s Pruning . 3 # doz. . 
ee Eee ais % 
Pruning Shears, all grades. . 405% 
Grange a senccessaet ites . 
Ech nrcuidecuqueghavtioviced 1 50", 
pO RR SE 
Puy, ae GR. We el Oi cawectbadinsied 33% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield’s, Sargent’s 
SE i dthenndRsediadaesmeaumalohiees Og 10 7 
Dc thaswnnddsbachedeosagueeedeend 60% 
R. & TNs deve dndibeiaheddeatoaewhd i 
Wrightsville Hatfield’ Pattern...... 80% 
Sliding Shutter— 
BeaGing Mab... cccccoscscccccccces 45&20% 
Ditictcerscgeenesaneinedeas 33% 7%, 
EE Tien na tiradsedeecees 50&10%, 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Binmt quality. ah ¢ 6&5 
quality, WEB cc ceecs % 
Climax, Club, es 10 and_ 12, 


Pap r “Sheila, Empt 
sper Ideal Lender, ew Rapid, 
a ° 
asta & New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch ance. 
low Rival, 10, 12, 16‘and 
Climax, Union, f e, New ivak 
a ae b bbd0edengeocce wiv, B% 
ax, Unio 1 Leagtie, val 
M4, 16 and “oO ga (sr 30 ist) 26%, 
» * —. Lin P and Pigeon om 
an oa , 
Robin Hood low Tress. «+ -20&10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass........30&10% 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 





medium grade........... HOLS % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
high grade.......... 10410 % 


Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Low Brass.......... , 
Comets, High Brass.......... 50& 105%, 





Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
P.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

SE ok te eee doe aes per keg $4.00 

Ree . -per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes............ # keg $3.90 

Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... .£1.65 
Drop, B and larger.......... 

per 25-lb. bag, $1.90 

Bie SE. BO. ccwiteosuce $1.90 
Chilled, 25-Ib. bag.......0++. $1.90 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902 .40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10.50@11.00 
Hunter’s Genuine. ......cce0% 
per gro. ee. soqss.f0 
> Metallic Blued, 8. 8, C oe. $ 
4&16 16& 18 20 


$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters, 
# doz., 26° % 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-——Per dozen.—, 


CS eee ih 16 1s 2 
Tron Wire... .81.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.3 
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Scales— agin ei ‘tea Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Family, Turndull’s... .50@50610% | Kajustable 2222202202000 | yp AN egtedy 10, 4 and 12 Inch. 
Counter: Bemis & Call Co.’s: = Mesh 18, ] ested. -- 402. $0.90@0. 95 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 CRN CRaevesssccasucaguciciinatieiel 30% | Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.00@1.05 
MG ae ee doz. $5.50 | , Plate .............. ig e e Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Two Platforms, %& oz. to 8 paten 3 Noo 1. 315 — "50% Sinks. Cast lron— 
; ue. Sense ies Cotto Nos, 3 and 4, Gross Cut, $20.65... .50/; Standard,list....... . .60@60£10% 
‘nion Platform, Plain ( OG BER, By cccccccccececaces 7 " ad 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 | Nos, 10, 11, be bi pieenconeh : in Viato used Bo 4 snot entire — 
Ooi ciated osy | Special, $16.25°....... eee Skeins, Wagon— 
| aaa ace pomapenette sot 40% | Giant Royal, Coss Cut.. aia doz. Cast Iron... ... .80&10@80€10410 
Crocers’ Trip Scales.......seeceesees 50% | Royal, Hand.......s.ceseeeeee BONE Nc vadacuvencetes 50@0E10 
Chicago Scale Co.: — Taintor Positive............++ » Gon. Slates. Sch« - 
The “ Little Detective ”....25 Ibs 50 Shaving— ates, School— 
Union or Family No. ms pteanqavaced = Factory Shipments. 
Portable Platform (reduced list).. Fox Shaving Sets, No, 30.......... “a C2” Madesdwcnes 50@50€10% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list). iiss # doz. net, $24.00) Pureka, Unexcelled Noiseless... 
“ The Standard ’ Portables........ oe Sharpeners Knife 6065 te ng 
fy hen R. BR. and Wagon.50% Chicago Wheel & Mfg. O0s.....:- 65% | Victor A, es =o 
rs— ens £5% 
Bow, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 Shaves, Spoke— e 
Bow, 2 Handle. .... doz. $2.60@2.85 | Iron ..... caper ipahe doz. $1.0001.1 Slaw Cutters—see Cutters. 
Ship... .Light, $2.00; Heavy, , $4.50 (eee doz. $1.75@2.00 Sana Harness— 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)........ Okt 
t ata, | Bailey's (Stankey B. & 1. Co).-..--. | GOMER «0200-0 e0eee- YO@j0e 10% 
CUE: Will cdcacantircenkacien 610° 30@30&10& 10° Covert it or. 
Chapin- -Stephens Co., Box... .50@50&107% g Sha - og — ORs ssceus W@30& 10& 10” 
Screens, Window and — | Grodell’s, 0 dos $0.00 ---.-.-+.- 15RRG 
rames— hears— 
Fiver Eptten Gereens. -OREORESEEG 7, oun Iron , 8 9in —— rar whee 39 
aine reen TAMECS.....+.-++ a }- e ankea, OEIOT . oo ccccccccccesee W&5&: lo 
Perfection Screens ences 2 asbesees Pomel ic << me yr = Covert’s Saddlery Works: wane 
illips een Frames. @60&5& rr . 5. z 0. ; 
See also Doors, Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 17.00 gro. 60° 





60% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded.. » .66%4&10° 
Snaths— 
po ee wewedun eas 54.10% 
Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....... 504 10@6045 


GCOOGD. baceinci went wes 60@60€10 
Seeeeiione a Co. 5 R & 
ogers Bros, an ogers 
DEE ceccncccndcacncemnuaill 40&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
SS 2 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm, Hogers & Son............ 60&10° 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver.... - 60@60E5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
Seneca Silver...........cccces esected 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
TOGS ...eccceses per gro. 45@50¢ 
Fae «cata per gro, $0.90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
GREED (OGD) cccccesescccccecscsss 406107, 
GE PEs cecccoccecctasucessoeouseces 20/ 
IIE Cee cesencccnccacascuseiil 2% 
Reliance (Coil).......scssseesseees 


Star (Coil).........0.. 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in 
.;° ea: 50&10&10 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 





1%, in. and Wider: Per lb 
ET iantnes se .. 4@Me 
VB eer 4ayAE 
Brtget ..cccccccccose Ae 

Painted Seat ~ 
hHer2ece.... . per pr. 42¢ 
Pe O26 Bi vic cces -per pr. 70¢ 

Sprinklers, Lawn— 
II fo i cccvccaceumacmnceetins 30% 


Philadelph hia No, 1 doz. $12; 
2, $15; No. 3, $24 ¥ 


Nickel plated..) List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. 70410@75410 % 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
T-Bevele ........ 606 10€.10@10%, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
Ps oadaw« 04 10@ 0410410 %, 


Disston’s Try Sq. and st pevels.- 10% 
Winterbottom’s Try ond 


Miter 

40&10@ aRiORIO% 
Squeezers, Lemon 

Wood, Common, gro., No. 90, 
$5.25@85.50 ; No. 1, $6.25@ $6.50. 

Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


80. 15@1.25 
. doz. $1.75 


Tinned Iron....... doz. 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. 


Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... 1b. 
Electricians’, Association list. 


80d 104106 10% 

Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
SS its wa titicd am 4 ace ocd $2.55 
Poultry Netting a 


eee ewan 


Grand Crossing Tack Co's oS gaa 
Steels, Butchers’— 


SN shin tubndussaveniucedudsedsedabans 30% 
EE te tite dccinddadanaseudentins 0” 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s..............,.. 40% 
Steelyards— ....swq@we0y 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ ... - 0G N0E10% 
Ourtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. 37 


Derby Screw Plates.................. 7, 
Gardner Die Stocks No, 1.......... 50% 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes. ...40°7 
CS eee «+e 





Lightning Screw Plave..............20, 
REY GE Aaccdvéscasenatas cccccccess oy 
Reece’s New Screw Pilates.......... 3 
poe Sees paenee= 
Chitago Wheel & 
Gem Corundum, oe in., $8.00 2 
gro., 12 in., $10.80 
Norton’ Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than cross lots........ 


= $3 


One gross or more......... 
Lots of 10 gross or more. 





«8 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Black Diamond 8. 8. ee gro. $12.90 ) 
Lamoille S, S........@ 870. $11.00 
White Monntain 'S. 8.# gro. $9.00 
Green Mountain 8._8..# gro. 0 Oy) 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.# gro. zi OJ 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8.8. gro. $4.50 
Leader Red End 8. 8.# gro. $4.50 
Emery and Corundum, 10 m. 
0. $9.00 
Pure Corundum, 10 in., gro, $12 
Crescent $7.00 | 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Soak. t. $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, S| 
Balance of 1904 list 33%) 


Oil Stones, &c.— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit .50% 
Gem Corundum Axe, Single or 
Double Grit 55 
Gem Corundum Slips.............-. 55 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones....50%, 
Pike Mfg. Co., pa list : ) 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in. 
Jo. 1, 5% to 8 in. 
Arkansas Slips No. 1......... 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in 
Rosy Washita, 4 to 8 in. 
Washita St., Extra, 4 to 8 in 
Washita St.; No. i 4 to 8 in, 
Washita St., No. 2, 4 to 8 in 
Lily White ‘slings. 
Rosy Red_ Slips 


Washita Slips. Extra.. 
Washita Slips, No. 1 
Washita Sli No, 2 
India Oil Stones (entire list). 
Quickeut Emery and Corun um Oil 
tone, Doub 33447 
Quickcut Eme 
Stone, Dou Grit 
Guichost ery, Rubbing Bricks. 33 
indostan No, "lar. 8¢ 
Hindostan No.’ t 
Axe Stones (all kinds) 
tee Oil Stones, Extra, 5 bs 


8 i 
mons Creek Stopes, 4 to 
ueer Creek Sl 

and § 

Be 


Sse: 


isisisietewaat 
ARVGBeseeans 


Hon Knits 
Mounted Kitchen Sand ‘Stone. 
# doz. $1.50 


Stoners, Cherry— 


Enterprise 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Steppers 

Stops— yrneneetll 
Millers Falls 


Morrill’s, # doz., 
Morrill’s, No. 2, ‘2 


Chapin-Stephens Co 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 


Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, St’l Points.doz. 55@60 % 
Socket 
Excelsior Stretcher ope Tack Ham- 

mer Combined, @ d $6. 


Stuffers, ree 


Enterprise Mfg. Co 
a Spec Saity Co., 


ati 18 Co. : doz, 
NAuditoriugn. foller ey 
- he cM plier Bearing (30 in. 
ammo 
Marlon es Bearing, = 
on, er Tesular 
finishes, full Nickel......... .00 
Marion Queen, 
ickel 


Monarch, Roller Bea 4 

Monarch, Roller B’r’g, Jap’ned.$20. 

Transparent, Roller fieari , Plate 
Glass Nicke $36.00 
onarch xtra Roller Bearing, 
(17-in, case), . 


Nicke 
arch Extra Hotiee 


Mon 
(if-in. case), Ja 
National Queen, 


oa ancy, eel 
Regular B'r'gs, aa 00 


"Fiecks, Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, 799. 

Carpet Tacks 
American Cut Tacks. 
Swedes Cut Tacks. eed 10a 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. 

WEE LIA.. 
Gimp Tacks....... .%&45410@. 
Lace Tacks WEL 10. . 
Trimmers’ Tacks . 94304 1045@. . 
Looking Glass Tacks.70€10£5@. . 
a osters’ and Railroad 


ks 
Hungarian Nails... .80430£5@. . 
Common and Patent Brads. . 
804 1045@. . 
Trunk and Clout Nails. ee ae 


~ & carves ee 
n 
hts** and an extra ies 
So decal eights.** 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Te 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & EB. Mf; 


See also Nails, Wire. 
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Tanks, Oil— 


Emerald, 8., 8S. & 
Emerald, 8., 8. & 
Queen City, 8., 8S. & Co.. "30-gall. $3.65 
Queen City, 8., 8S. & Co... .60-gal. $4.50 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin. .40410@50%, 
Patent Leather........% 253045 %, 
Steel 40@ 4010 
Chesterman’s ......... 225457 
Eddy Asses’ 10@50 ”, 
Eddy Patent Leather 5 
Eddy Steel 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Me- 
35 
@35 


talhe. Lower list 
Lufkin’s Steel... oogae 
Lufkin’s Metalli . J0@W&5 ”, 
Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs. $3.00 
Thermometers— 
80€ 10@ 804.1045 %, 
Ties, Bale—Steel —— 
Single a 
Monitor, Cross Head, Pp 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works ; 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 

Tools—Coopers’— 


Each 
Co _— 30-gal. $3.40 
. $4.25 


Steel and 
1903 


Myers’ Ha 
Stowell’s 

Stowell’s Ha 
Stowell’s For! 


ay Carriers 
Forks.. 
Pulleys. 
Saw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 
Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent 

Ship— 
L. & I. J. White 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 


Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, 
$1.15@$1.25; gro su. soph. 00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1.40; gro. $13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Oneida Pattern, ..75&10@541065% 
Newhouse try 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor (Oneida Pattern) aT 
O. C. Jump (Blake Pat.). 60&5@60&10° 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes 
8i,@9¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire. 
doz. 8590 ¢ 
Mae French Rat and Mouse Traps 
e! 


muine) : 
fo. } . Rat, each $1.12%; ¥ doz, 12.00 


No. 3, Rat, ® doz. $6.00; 
No. 3%, Rat, @ doz. $4.75; Py “of 12 ; 


‘0. $4.80 

o. 4, Mouse, @ doz. $3.50; Sone ‘ad 72 
$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 150 
$2.25 do: 


Trimmers, Spoke— 


Trowels— 


Disten Brick and Pointing 
Plastering 
Disston ‘‘ Standard 


den Trowels ’o 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 5 in. 


gro. $4.80 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowele 6 in. 
Never-Break Steel Garden 


gro. $6.00 
owls 

Rose Brick and Plaster 

Woodrough & MePerin 


. 
Trucks,Warehouse, &c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern 
Western Pattern 
—., Trucks. . 


Daisy Stove Trucks, iniiymed Pat- 


tern doz. & BS 
McKinney Trucks 00 
Model Stove Trucks 


Tubs, Wash—wNo.1 2 3 
Galvanized, per doz. fs s 5.25 6.0 r’ 
Galvanized Wash | oe , & Co. 


No. 20 
Per doz., net.$5.70 630 120 6.0 7.20 8.10 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,% and \-lb, Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 22, 14 and Ib. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No, 18,% and \-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24, \%4 and \%-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 

-lb. Balls . 15@17 ¢ 
Cotton ib. 

o— Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 Ib. 
0 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to Ib., 
according to quality... 134@20¢ 

American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and 
\%-Ib. Balls 13@14¢ 

American 


India 2-Ply Hemp, %& and \%-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine) 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balls.. 


7@8¢ | 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 14-lb. Balls. 
ag & 3 
Balis 
Mason Line, 
No. 264 
Balis 


Wool, 


on 


Solid Box 


and 5-Ply Jute, 


Linen, 
Mattress, 


\y- lb. 
4 and 


Bis .46¢ 
\y- %. 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian Co 
Emmert Universal: 
Pattern Makers’ No. 1, 445.00; No. 
50; No, 3, $10.00. 
Machinist -—< Tool angers No. os: 
12.50; No. 5, 00; No. 6, $10.00 


Jewelers’ } $4.00 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10% 
Hollands’ : 

Machinists’ 


Millers Falls... o eee... 60d ain? 
Massey Vise Co. 


Barpent's 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Machinists’ .. 
Jewelers’ .. 
Snediker’s . ay 


Saw _ Filers— 
7 s D 3 Clamp and Guide, 


Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz.. 
Reading 


Wood Workers— 


Massey Vise Co. 
Lightning Grip 
Perf 15% 

Wrens “6 Gordon’s Ps Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00; in., $8.00. 

Mesestianeons - 
aye & Keeler Combination ants, 


Holland’ s Combination Pipe.. 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


ads— Price per M. 
. £., 11 up 
. B., 9 and 10 
E., 8 


P. 
P. 
P. 


P. 
,liand creer $1.70@1.75 
Rive P. B , 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollew— 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow W are: 
Enameled ....., rr eens 
Ground a 
Plain or Un 
Cognerg Hol 


White ‘Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned 
Enameled 
See also ee —— 


En eled— 
Agate Nickel Steel wee 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware, 8 


Iron Clad Ware 
va, Enameled 
Never Break Enameled 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized "- Kettles: 
Inch ° 7 8 9 
Each aes 50¢ 55¢ 65¢ 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Rett... and Griddles. .6@64&5% 
Avery 0% 
Porce wai 


Never 
sone srs Spiders = 
Solid Steel Kettles 


Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone.... % 


Washboards— 
“Grercent, family size, bent frame a 
am. t 
i Star, fami iy alee, atio ~ 00 


naw Globe, family size, statin: 

ary protector. 
Cable Coens, family 
ary 
Single 
Naiad, 


size, 


family size, 
ted 


Brass King. Single Surface, oO 
back : P00 


4 ¢ 


| Coil: 


40% | %¢ per lb.; 5-lbd. 
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Nickel Plate Surface: 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
face $3.00 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, 
back 
Enamel Surface: 
Enamel King, Single Surface, venti- 
lated back $3. 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid 80k 10G@ 80k 106 10% 
Patent 9AI90E5S , 
3 \% Inch. 
11¢ 0 «612¢)«=618¢) = 1¢ per bon 
Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % YH % 
Washers... ..$5.00 4.10 2.80 2.60 2. 40 
In lots less than one keg add 
bores add %¢ 


Single Surface, open 
$3.00 


to list. 
Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 14@2¢ 


Wedges— 
Oil Finish Ib. 2.15@2.30¢ 


Weights—Hitching— 

Covert Mfg. Co 

Covert’s Suidlery Works 

Sash— 

Per ton, f.0.b. factory: . 
Eustern District. «. .$22.50@24.00 
Southern Territory. - $18.00 19.99 
Western and Central Dis- 

pe ed eae dens unsettled, 
prices ranging fro 
"$17. 50@ 19.00 


Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.50@1.55; 10-in., 
1.70; 12-in., $2.25@2.35 ; 
$3.4043.50. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 
soasgarery 14% 
10 to 18. 80452 
19 to 26. 10459 
woasnd ings} 


THAMES 
T2G72ek5 
WETMHETIL 142% 
T5L5G VE 10 7 

+  RYUQES@72ETR) 


Wok 5 7 


754.104 75k 104214 
75k 104580 
T5QTIES 


TTGIMEM%, 
T5LIMI5E10 7, ? 
dene, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . .W&éWk UA MWENWE0E10% 
Brass and Copper on Spools. 
60 10 10€ D260 104.1010 % 
Brass, list Feb. 26, '96.....3065 
Copper, list Feb. 26, ’°96......15% 
Cast Steel Wire . 50% 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, 1903 . 90410410410. . % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 

Galvanized Wire Netting 
Sek 104 5@EBOG 10 10% 

Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft. $1. 25 
Standard Galv. Hardware a. 

Nos. 2, 24% & 3 Mesh, sq. sus 

Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. 

No. 6 Mesh, sq. ft’ 

No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft 


Wire, Barb—See Trade Report 
se canehae— 


ricultural ....75&1@75é10410% 
4 ligator or Crocodile. ‘me oars 
Bazter Pattern 8 Wrenches. 


$1.65@ 
14-in., 


Galv anized: 


5 
10 


& 
justable S ar cvscccccccccccces A 
mnae 8S Pipe.. 


eee ee eeeeeeeeeee 


Improved Pipe (W. 
Solid Handles, P., 8. 
Stillson 


= 
a 
= 
= 
— 


ss Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke. 
Centers 

Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Port, Madison’s Farmers’ & Fre 


Sheet......per 100 Ibs. $6.65@6.90 


For the Table of “Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





